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UNPUBLISHED NOTES OF CLASS TALKS BY THE SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 


( In MadraSy iSq3 — — VL) 


'ri)e best scenery in the world can be seen 
on the sublime heights of the Himalayas. If 
one lives there for- a time he is sure to have 
mental calmness however restless he might 
have been before. 

God is the highest forjn of generalised Law. 
When once this law is known, all others can 
be explained as being subordinate to it. God 
is to religion what Newton^s law of gravity is 
to tailing bodies. 

Every worshi|) consists of prayer in the 
highest form. For a man who cannot make 
Dhyana or mental woiship,/iyVi or ceremonial 
worship is necessary. He must have the thing 
concrete. 

The brave alone can afford to be sincere. 
Compare the lion and the fox. 

Loving only ihe^ood in God and nature — 
even a child does that. You should love the 
terrible and the painful as well. A father 
Ipves the child, even when he is giving iiim 
trouble. 

Sri Krishna. 

He wa.s God, incarnated to save mankind. 
Gopi’lila is the all of the religion of love, in 


which individuality vanishes and there is com- 
munion. It is in this lila that Sri Krisima 
shows what he preaches in the Gita, “Give up 
every other tie for me.” Go and take shelter 
under Vrindavandila to understand ]}hakti. • 
On this subject a great number of books is 
extant. It is the religion of India, The 
larger number of Hindus follows Sri Krishna. 

Sri Krishna is the God of the poor, the 
beggar, the sinner, the son, the father, tlie wife 
and of every one. He enters intimately in all 
our human relations and makes everything holy 
and in the end brings us to salvation. He is 
the God who hideth himself from the philo- 
sopher and the learned and reveals himself to 
the ignorant and the children. He is the 
God of faith and love and not of learning. 
With the Gopees, love and God was the same 
thing — they knew Him to be Love Himself. 

In Dwaraka, Sri Krishna teaches duty, in 
Vrindavaii love. He allowed his sons to kill 
each other, they being wicked. 

God according to the Jewish and Mahoiii.: 
inedan idea is a big Sessions Judge. 

God is rigorous on the surface but lovy; 
merciful at heart. 
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There are some who do not understand 
Advaitism and make a travesty of its teach- 
Tliey say, wliat is suddha and asuddka^ 
what is the difference between virtue and 
vice — it is all human superstition, and observe 
no moral rcstraiiU in their actions. It is 
downrh^ht roguery and any amount of harm 
is doiie by the preaching of such things. 

This body is made up of two sorts of 
Kitrina consisting of virtue and vice — injuri- 
ous vice; and noii-injurious virtue. A thoriris 
pricking niy body and I take another thorn 
to take it' out and then throw both away. A 
nnin ci?.<ir{ng to be perfect takes a thorn 
r>f viitiM and with it takes off the thorn of 
vice. I T:* still lives, and virtue alone being left, 
the moiueiituin of action left to him must be of 
virtue. A bit of holiness is left to the Jivan- 
mnkt:e and he lives but everything he does 
must l>e lu*ly. 

Virtue is that which tends to our improve- 
ment, 'Mid vice to our degeneration. Man 


is made up of three qualities, brutal, 
htiman and godly. That which tends to 
increase the 'divinity in you is virtue, and 
which tends to increase brutality in you 
is vice. You must kill the brutal nature and 
become htiman, that is, loving and charitable. 
You must kill that too and become pure 
bliss, Sat-chit-ciiiaiulam, fire without burning, 
woiiderrully loving, but without the weakness 
of human love, without the feeling of miser)-. 

Bhakti i^^ divided into Vaulhi and Ragan iiga 
Bhakti. 

Vaidhi Bhakti is implicit belief in and cd>e- 
dicncc to the teachings of the Vedas. 

Rag^niiga Bhakti is of five kiiui.s. 

(l) SttK/u as illustiated by the religion nf 
Christ (2) Ditsjit as ilinslrated b\ that id 
Haiuimati lo Rama (3/ l \itsa/}ui as ilinsiiatt d 
by that of Vasudev to Sri Krishna (4; 
as illustratefi by that of Ai jniia to Sri Krisliiia 
Mad/mra {ibaX tiu; husband and wile) 
in the lives of Sii Krislma and Gopikfts. 




OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


I*' FORE stepping 011 the threshold of a 
new year, a peculiar .solemnity steals 
upon the soul of the worker quickening it 
with a deeper scIf-consciousiie.ss ; as if the 
moving purpose of his life is iii a peculiar 
conjunction with the past and the future. 
this sacred moment be consecrated to higli 
spiritual aspirations, the foremost of which is 
that of sending forth peace and good will to 
all created beings ; and let us for a moment 
rise to that exalted mood which combines all 
sfich aspirations in that sacred Mantram of 
tbe Vedas ^ 

wt : \ 



ver '}( the Spirit, which transcends in 
* our cpnceptioi. and measiiietnent, is 


scif-equipoised and therefore ineffaljly calm ; 
but its mere self reflection in inattf-r gives ns 
the trcim ndons cneroies i>f the created mu 
Vuse. Placed in the ini^lsl of these 'rilanic 
energies, man feels himsdf relentlessly tossed 
about like a gossamer in tiic wind. But when 
but a glimpse of the Tower that lies beyond 
in absolute calmness i.s vonclisafed to man. 
the gigantic sweep and sway of created forces 
appear small as llic nodding of leaves on a 
distant tree. Siicii is the immea^ntahlc guli 
that lies between the things of the Spirit and 
Ib.e things ol tliis world. I.et therefore the 
world-wide excitement of the war and all the 
bustle wliicii earthly events create fade into 
silence foi a moment, while we welcome the 
new year lliroiigh tlie peaceful portals of oiii 
spiritual life. Spiritual is the purpose that 
underlies the process of time and spiritual 
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the attitude in which to greet its notable 
periods and phases. 


fluman life is horizoned half by hope and 
haJf by memoiy, and while the outgoing year 
plunges behind into memory, the new year 
rises on the glowing arc of hope. But in the 
language of the central spirit, the old year is 
leprescnteci by lessons learnt and the new 
year by resolves made. Wishing a happy 
new ytiar therc-rore essentially implies the 
sincere hope th.it t!ic old year may Umivc use- 
ful lessons of experience and the new year 
may bring the stimulation of noble resolves. 
'I he Frabncldlia Bharata oflTers today to 
Ihnusaiids of its readers its good wishes in 
this sense, and as its message is the same 
message spiritual which IsKlia has to give for 
ail lime to lier sons and to all mai-kind, its 
gv>od wishes have a special refercute to trie 
imaccvxnplislied task that lies before them ail, 
of understanding what that message is and 
|j«*w it liitimately afTects all the concerns of 
litr. iiulividnal and collective. 

Past ycar.s have not witnessed i/.iic!, success 
ill the work of calling educated pi ople in India 
back to the message of the .Spiriiii.d. Hither- 
to their conduct in respect of liu’s message 
has been one of half-hearted accepiancc. 
r'.ey appear as yet reluctant to accept in its 
integrity that wonderful scliemo of coiicetive 
' Ide which lies implied, and almost f umiilated, 
in their spiritual heritages from the past, 
'i heir imagination is still led capiive by the 
tinsel gii.*rits of that other scheme of life 
which Western culture holds up before their 
ailmiiing gaze. They aie still the victims of 
what Sri Kamakrishna .vanicti ns against, 
calling it by the name of * modern i.‘:nr(v'f <///«, 
w/v/»). Religion ernnmandh their respect and 
levercncc m* doubt, but ii. their infatuation 
for the Western scheme of life, they have 
made it a leligioii of divided authority and 
juiisdictiou. Phey do not pftuse to remember 
that India can have no scl'cine of life, indivi- 


dual or collective, unless it be created and 
governed by religion. This self-oblivion stilf 
reigns over their mind and activities. Open 
where we may the pages of newspapers and 
journals, we meet there the echoes of a general 
bid for the political scheme of collective life. 
Enthusiasm for the country, for its collective 
life and progress, glows to white heat very 
often. That is no doubt the greatest asset in 
our possession for the uplifting of the people. 
But alas, all that enthusiasm does not find a 
belter basis, a stronger fulcrum, for its appplt- 
cation than a political ideal of collective life. 

In this respect, we confess, the Piahuddha 
Bharata lias not yet been able to make any 
effective impression on the public mind in 
India. Last year it has been our continuoii.s 
effort to imprcs.s on tlie public mind the 
necessity of recognising and adopting ri 
iiighei type of nationalism than the political 
one. But all that appears to have proved 
almost a cry in the wilderne.ss. This ex- 
perience teaches us tiiat oui‘ appeal to ilte 
public mind in future must have to be more 
direct, more clialleiiging, more aggressive in 
nature, eveu at tlie risk of incurring un- 
pleasant criticism. If educated India does 
not awaken to a deep sense of its real duty, to a 
clear conception of the way in which tlie 
most important and urgent poblem of nation, 
building has to be solved, well, their fatal 
sleep has to be somehow broken, no mat rot 
how rouglt or abrupt soever may be it..; 
means employed to break it. For it is veiilv' 
a question of life and death for India as to 
how and where we lay the fonndatioi! itt 
nation-building. In most people, we find :ht 
impulse for intelligent choice in this iirntter 
lies dormant. Instead of pursuing a poJiry . t 
far-iiglited initiative, they follow as a niattci 
of course a policy of drift. But leaders of 
thought and activity, on whose shoulders lies 
the burden of responsibility, may be fi-iiinl t » 
cling to the politicat scheme of collectivjr life 

very often with a (reisistence tliat se 

g else, ins 

me... 4/- i.-'i'iis 
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Vested interests^. The eiUbusiasm of a poli«* 
tical fiiture for India" has made them what, 
they are, and perhaps tliey may have a secret^ 
or- even unconscious, dread • of disliking for 
ail}'- scheme of nation-building that dis- 
favours and deprecates the political outlook 
on collective life and progress. 

Or it may be said that it is too late to 
reject tlie political groundwork for collective 
Ijfe on which we have already spent the 
labours of some generations of workers. 
Nothing is too late, we reply, when we seek 
immunity from deatli. Neither is it demanded 
that all the labours of our political leaders 
have to be regarded as lost, for every type of 
national life has to admit the organic utility 
of political interests. However much the 
value and bearing of politics may be altered 
in a spiritual scheme of collective life, the 
nation in India will always have such political 
interests of its own to keep under watchful 
protection as are inseparably bound up with 
an unhampered pursuit of its collective spir- 
itual end. If our political workers, moreover, 
through whom this protection is provided, are 
invited by the British Government to an 
increasing participation in their deliberative 
or executive work, the essentially spiritual 
character of our collective life would not suffer 
in consequence. But if, instead of all this, 
the very compass of our collective life be set 
towards a political goal or its steering wheel 
placed in the hands of politics, or much more, 
if politics become the organising principle of 
collectivity, then there is no hope for India to 
work out that spiritual scheme of national 
life to which she stands pledged by her history 
and life-mission. 

Religion requires to be preached therefore 
to modern India in its new significance as a 
nation-builder. We must make educated 
India admit and respect its superior claims 
in th ajj ^respect, and the claims of politics must 
... This is the .vork which lies be- 


JAK. 

fore us, and this the resolve which the new 
year has come to inspire and confirm in us. 
And all our numerous readers and constituents 
are invited to extend to us their hearty co- 
operation. For it is not so much what ap- 
pears printed in our paper, but the extent to 
which it succeeds in attracting public notice, 
that constitutes the essential condition of our 
success ; and no party is in a better position 
to carry this condition to fulfilment than our 
readers and constituents. So we rely in a 
large measure on their enthusiasm for the 
message which the Prabuddha Bharata seeks 
to impress on our countrymen. Let them 
carry this message with them wherever they 
go. Let them impart it to those intellectual 
coteries or social circles where they move. 
Every one may do a lot of work in this 
respect in his own sphere of life and activity. 
We have decided to set apart a page or two 
in our journal for intelligent correspondence 
on the subject of Indian Nationalism and on 
all problems related to this spiritual type of 
collective life, and we hope that sincere doubts 
regarding questions of spiritual life, both in- 
dividual and collective, would receive the 
benefit of clear systematic discussion in the 
columns of the Prabuddha Bharata. 

A SONG OF RAMPRASAD. 

. ( Translation ) 

The wine I drink not, but very nectar take 
and cry “ Glory unto Kali " be ; 

Drunk to intoxication with thoughts divine, 
the world thinks I am drunk with wine. 

1 fill my cup with wine of Mantram, 
and refine it with Tara’s name ; 

Ramprasad says, such heavenly nectar 
on man the four great gifts bestow. 

The seed by Guru given I now do take, 
and spice it with a spice delectable 
When knowledge this ecstatic wine distills, 

I quaff it, and my mind impassioned grows. 
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THE PllILOSOrilY OF NIETZSCHE. 

[ F;i< (lii-jli Williclni Kiotzsclie, born. 151b Oc*to- 
!kt 1844, at RocUon in Trn-siaii S.i:rony, of a 
f;'ipily <)l iUToyiv.i-n. lulucnicd for six yeois from 
ibe t'lul of 1858 at Pfoila, wliieb hs left in Soyt. 
1S64 fo’.' lilt; Universiiy of l?onn wliero be studied 
piiiioicy:} a»nl iht olooy. IbM'vcen 1865 and 1867, 
jitiui'cd al LeipZ'Sr. !n 1867 t;Siifrc«l a u-gimoiil of 
Field All' i'/i v wliicii an aiaideiit v.iili ti \icioiis 
bors*; compelled !iim lo leave. Alicr a reriovn iil- 
ness, ill Oct. iZ('^ l e reUsn'eil !iis Mviaies at 

]«c-ipzi.<. wbeic tlic UiiivtoM. -.1 biin l^jo 

dccior’.*- (leiiiL’e when he was c.d;;.'* . • die Pi.ifossor- 
.•^blp Cl i'ljtssic»i phili !<«?^y at ‘he ( i Tiide 

in SwiJzi i liiiui. At the oiillircak of liie Fiacic*;- 
PiUs.-si.Mi war itt 1070, he lo the field as a 

ho.-'pila! assisl.ini, hut conlraci* tt dysenleiy and was 
relieved hi?, duiies. lie leliniied to Bale 'tiib 
his health uiidennined for life. In 1879, after 
wiiiiu;* some of his welhkiiOwn hooks, lie was 
coinpcdicd lo rosii>n iiis prole.ssoryhip r.wini^ lo ill- 
heiiliii, and reiircd wi'.li a jif*n>i(.n to ii life of 
Iravcliin;-* am* wiiiiiv^. Disiippoinieil willi the ill- 
sncccss of his works lie retired imo loneliness in 
l 83 j and hej>:in work on the irreaiesl of his bo(»ks, 
y'/iun A/i/Xy Zaraihmira, lle^an lo take chloial 
al>ouL this time to overcome insomnia. Oilier 
impoilaiu \voik.s followed dniinjj 1886-1889. His 
great mind collapsed in Jan. 1889, never again to 
recover. Died 25th Aug. 1900. j 

W ITH Germany at war vitb what seems 
to 1x5 aimo.st li e wli<dc of the 
Civilised world, the name of Nietzsche has 
Crop'ped up in the public view of every coiintiy 
tiuit p s-.esses a periodic.d iiteratiire. And 
lliis is not becaust! we lind today the Ger- 
many of Nietzsche figlding a world of enemies, 
but becaiivc there is a striking analogy 
between the Gcimjiii Niit;''«:lte giving battle 
single-hardcd to an eslablisiied system of 
woild-ciilliire and Germany lining Iho .same 
in a similar fashion to an (‘slal.«li>htd .system 
of world-politics. The Germany of today is 
not so much the creaiion of Nietzsche a.sof 
men like Ilenrich Von Trie.tschke, but literaiy 


judgment has somehow confounded a mere 
analogy with a causal sequence. 

Tliat Nietzsciu' is not a diix:et source of 
inspiration is evidicnt from the following he 
CiiiZe wrote; 

When tin; Gci mnns begun to become interesting 
lo the oilier nations of Murepe — it is not too long 
ogo — it look place owing to a cidturc which they 
now no Inngcr p(>.‘M*.s.s, whuh, in fact, they have 
.shaken oil wiih passiomuc cageriuis, as if it htid 
I f cna cliaerre : -.;!id yot l!)»;y have known of nothing 
h*.'it<:r to exchange for it liiaii political and national 
i.isaiiiiy. 

Pipr perhaps ins philosophy, unwillingly to 
hiri ‘*clf. gave to tlse political outlook in na- 
tiiMial life and activity, as opposed to a reli- 

ns outlook, lliat sorely needed justification 
wliich is to greatly simplify matters in politic-s. 
What nic)dein uations stood badly in need of 
was a table of iioliiical values to rct>lactt the 
one of .spiritual values which Christianity has 
so laborously set up. The Christian ideaii 
and values acted as a veritable drag on their 
life of political giorilicaliun ; and perhaps 
Nietzsche’s philo-.uphy has served indirectly 
tt> free I lie German conscience to a con.sider- 
abie extent from this unpleasant drag. In 
formulating her doctrine of a super-nation, 
Gi-rmany lias ap|),iiently taken lier cue from 
Nielzsche’s doettine of the superman. 

But for this exaltation of politics into a 
form of national creed, Nietzsche is not direct- 
ly rc'^pon < 11 * 115 . llis constant objective was 
the l\ pe man, and not man in this country or 
that. He did not. WiUit to make of his 
.superman a patentable .secret for any country, 
Tlie real treiul of his teachings was towards 
a new cult of or power which all tlie 

world ii respectively is welcome lo practise if 
qnahned lo. He " hs a new “ Zaralhusira ’* 
seekmg to preach a •vorld-religioi;, and nut a 
nanow- patriot limited in his tntere.sts to a 
nation. 

The very quintessence of Nietzscheism id 
the worship of ShaktL Everything else, hid 
science, his ait, his philos'-f'hi joind 
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its note to lliat anthem of worship. Nietzsche 
was not a truii)-seel<er ur a philosopher; he 
was throuivh and through a wor hippcr. It 
mattered not a whit to him as to what truth 
in itself was. To him tiiilh only bore derived 
values. Truth and untiuthy y;ood and evil, 
are principles of valuation created out of the 
supreme necessity of worshippiiij; So 

in nnderstaiuling the lioctrine of Nutz^che, 
Its real groundwoik, we have to fall hack on 
Ills fnndaincntal conception of Sliakti or 
power. 

To Schopenhauer the ultimate principle of 
creation or evolution was Will to be, to 
Nietzsche it was Will to power. Power is the 
jsuwMUm bonum of all existence. TIhtc is 
none so low or none >o weak hut seeks and 
fitrti^l^les for p<)\ver. The tluoi\- <jf the 
glc for existence makes the woiKI a chance 
drift from the abyss of non-existence situl 
denudes it of all its ghny and lichness of 
self- possess' ion. It is not the mead of mere 
existence but what of' power which has hred 
the soul of tlu. universe to run this tremend- 
ous, wonderful race. This quest of power is 
the keynote of all evolution. 

Then w'hy and how does man judge good 
from evil or tiiith from untruth? Nothing is 
in itself \\wy\\y of human appiobation or clis- 
Appruhaliun. In the light of his inmost 
impulse ft»r powder, man judges, and whatever 
is conducive lo his power he approves as good 
Sind true and w hatever is not he disapproves. 
Thai is exactly how man left to himself 
\Vf»iikl proceed to jtidge, but, alas, his spon- 
taneous, natural judgment has been tam- 
pered with, for sociel}’ always seeks to 
fiiipoi^e moral ccxies on man, and .society is 
natuialiy a ready instnimeiit in the hands of 
this class or that for being used in the interest 
of their owmi txiwer. The moral values that 
prevail in modern society require to be ana- 
lysed by every right-iJiinking man with a 
view to find out how they were originally 
ui)|)Osed upon society. “Love thine enemies,” 
the poor in spirit; for theirs is 
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the Kingdom of heaven,” “ Rlessed are rliey 
that moiiin; for they shall 1)e comforted.” 
“ Blessed are the inc^ k ; for they shall inherit 
the earth,” “Bles-Cfl are the pence-inakers ; 
for they shall be called tiiC cliildreii of God,” 
— w'hat do all such moral maxims that have 
captured the miiul and imagination of hiiiiian 
society today really imply? They imply that 
there must have been a class of originators of 
such moral values, who increased their own 
power by making society accept llie .‘iamc ; 
and what soil of men were they in tiie 
interest of wdicse pf. iW'er such moral maxims 
niiiNl have hecii palmed upon luiinan 
society? Well, the leply is easy to make. 
“The woikshi»p of virtue” which turned out 
such precepts must have been run in the 
interest of such a class of men as were pniM' 
in spirit and meek, men wliose lot it was lo 
iiioinn, men w'ho loverl peace as the refuge of 
their weakness and had an inteiest to call 
Clinging the love for enemies. Sncli moral 
precepts woidd bring snperioiity, and theie- 
fore power, to the powerless in society by 
putting a premium on their powericssness. It 
is a morality that tends to favour and perpe- 
tuate the iinciesirahle type of men w lio are 
branded b\' nature as powerless, but never- 
theless seek to win the struggle for power by 
moralising. 

This condemnation of Christian mrurility i.s 
coup de grCice of Nietzscheism, and what 
remains for it to do now is to build up its 
theory of the superman, “ Tlie elevation of 
the t)'peof man ” was the leading motive of 
Nielz>che*s philosophy. This motive led him 
through the destiuction of thf Christian table 
of moral values to the constructive ideal of 
the superman. Christianity, we have seen, 
tends to multiply and perpetuate an undesir- 
able type of men who dictate to luimanity 
such morals as glorify their own w'eakness 
and retard the proper evolution of its life and 
power by living upon it as parasites. The 
remedy lies therefore in creating such moral 
values as^ would contract and destroy this 
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pTirasttical overgrowth and set humanity free 
to evolve in its natural course that desirable 
type <if iiie-'i who would adorn its life as its 
glorious M'l iiiiit and crown. In his 7 'hus 
S/'ake Zarathustra^ rererring to ihe in<idcrii 
bii>lo»»i>.ts and their thtjory ofs- ’f-i)reservati{)n, 
Nii't/>^lii* declares, “ Tlie most carefid a* l< to- 
day: * II«iW is man prcseived?* Hut ^Tara- 
thustra asketh as the only and hist one; 

* IJow is man surpassed?” “All beings (in 
your genealogical ladder) have created some- 
thing beyond themselves, and are yet going 
to be the ebb of this great tide?” “ Hehold 
I teach you Superman ? ” The first step in 
surpassing man as we find him today is to 
transvalue his moral values. And in Anti^ 
Christy Aph. 2, we have the groundwork of 
this ti ansvaination : 

‘What is good? — Ail that increases the 
feeling of power, will to power, power itself 
in man. 

• W liat is had? — All that proceeds from 

weakness. 

What is happiness? — The feeling that 
powei that resistance is overcome, 

* Not coiueiitedness, but more power ; not 
p^-ace at any price, bur warfare; not vi 
but capacity (virtue in the R« dssance 'lyie, 
virtu free from any inoralic ac •!.) 

The siipei man, tlierefiae, is one who lias no 
weakness in liiin to cast a shadow on the 
perpetual consciousness of power; who docs 
rot even sympathise with weakness in any 
form ( i. e. has no mistaken piiv ) ; who does 
not also deny himself [Mwer <»r its ; x«:ici'*e in 
oialer to eq'ialise wiin li- nowertess (i. e. 
no inistakLii -i"'isin'); t is wiliiont the 
mischievous condescension of looking small 
(i. e. in pity or self-denial) that others, power- 

• less and undeserving, may look a little greater 
or more equal ; who is above all things true 
to the supreme instinct of feeling and acquir- 
ing power in himself; in whom no other 
impulse can overcome or falsify this instinct ; 
to whom the world of men and things natural- 
ly proves ^it the footstool to rise to power. 


and who when giving to others, gives not in 
self-sacrifice but out of the supti-rabundrinre 
that he posses-^es, so that in giving also, llie 
feeling of power predominates. This is tin.: 
superman wlio has all the receptacles of iiis 
being (>vcillf)\ving with power and its coi'- 
sciousness, before whose liglit and Icadiiij." 
genius and creativeness, the wliole world 
spontaneously bends its knees. 

The superman is the apex of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy. The great purpoie of creation is 
to produce this superman, no matter what 
millions of weaklings perish under its wheel. 
The intense enthusiasm of Nietzsche for his 
superman makes him deaf to the protest of 
those who count tlie cost. J> ' let us share 
with him great enthusiasm liout with him 
hurrahs for his “ superman at any cost.” For 
we fully admit that no greater motive can l>e 
ascribed to llie evolution of tlie world than 
the elevation of manhood, and man defeats 
this motive and coiiits ruination if he floes 
not truly and cmwtanily ■ ive to surpass him> 
self. Hnl all ag:'*r Z'.al lor li e siipir* 

man as he wa^i, fiid Ni^-tz-iohe gain a conect 
visifni of the pOKiuct ir-i t the pnicess? 

To give a proper verdict on this, we have 
to exaiuine clf»sel\' llie real starting-point of 
Kietz-iche’s speculations, his idea of power. 
We have se.-n that lie defines everything in 
the terms of this power. In his Beyond Good 
and Evil (p. 226), he rlefines life as “ appro- 
pn'rition, injury, conquest of the strange and 
weak, suppression, severity, obtrusion of its 
own forms. inc(;i poration, and, at least, put- 
ting it mildest, exploitation.” It is from his 
study of biology that Nietzsche deduces this 
view of life, the most fundamental manifesta- 
tion of the will tf) power. Hut is the method 
of deduction accurate or perfect ? Can the 
study of siihhuman evolution give us a perfect 
science of life? Heasts flo not possess the 
world as its successful inheritor.s. They have 
been supplanted by human beings, breanse 
they failed to get at lh,»t secret nf life anil of 
power which men won for thctii.sclves. So ii 
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a mistake to work out a theory of life 
from its deficiencies as demonstrated in the 
animal world. Even In ns accept Nietzsche’s 
watchwords, the terms that lie emploxs to 
define life, — “ appropriation ’* or “ exploita- 
tion ” for example. * Injury * or ‘ suppression ’ 
is something accidental to the essential form 
of activity implied in appropriation or ex- 
ploitation. Now this form of activity must 
have developed a hij^hcr and stronger phase 
in man than in animals, and if we study most 
carefully this hijjher piiase of appropriation 
nr exploitation as evolved in human life we 
come across a new factor in operation, 
when power asserts or manifests itself to 
bring about appropriation or exploitation. It 
is in fact a new form of power, a kind of 
manifestation other than mere brute force. 
Power in this higher foim need not. at all make 
use of physical coercion in any sha|)e with a 
view to exploit or appropriate. U employs 
quite a new set of means, and while employ- 
ing them it becomes itself more refined and 
therefore more effective. 

He IS a poor worshipper at the altar of 
Power indeed, who is denied the vision of her 
multiform manifestations. In tiiis respect 
Nietzsche is almost an object of pity for 
those in India who practise tiic cult of Sha/efi 
and become great S/idktns^ for liiongh the 
frame-work of his ph-iosophy of j.'ower is 
grand and full of promist;,— though he starts 
with the nobk* resolve of defining every on- 
ward movement of life in the universe in 
terms of power, — his execution is deplorably 
defective on account of his limiled vision of 
the goddess he worships. ” What is good ? 
y\ll that increases the feeling of power, wi*i to 
power, power itself in man.‘*— -Well, a S/uikfa 
would accept this definition if only the lerin 
’ power ’ were used here in its fullest sense. 
He would accept likewi.se Nietzsche’s defini- 
tion of evil, if the word ^weaknes.s* connoted 
there all kinds of defection from power. 
Similarly the definition of happiness would be 
g^ceptitWe, if in the woi. ^ rcsislauce ’ all sorts 
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of resistance to be met in human life be 
implied. A Shdkta again is ready to give up 
“contLMitedness ” for the sake of*‘m()re power,'* 
till he readies the end of his pursuit by 
realising in himself the Mahdshakti of the 
universe. In a word, Nietzsche would have 
been accepted by Shdktas in India as having 
propounded in a new style their own creed, if 
his system had not been vitiated by l>is re- 
strictecl view of power, for the essence of the 
cult of Shi^kti in India is self-realisation 
through power. 

Nietzsche made his mistake therefore in 
accepting biology in.slead of psyclioktgy as 
the foundation of his system. What disling- 
ni.shes a man from a beast is liis conscious 
effort for self-realisation, and the more he 
.succeeds in this effort llie more lie firids that 
his self is not an istilated, individual unity set 
completely apart from otiier selves to bs 
coerced into submission for the s:ike of it:i 
realisation ihrongh increasing pr>\vei. On the 
contrary, he di.scovers in the course of his seif- 
realisation that tiie power to submission 

has to be transfigured into tiie po»ver to ///- 
spire willing submission and that l!!.?re is a 
gratlual coalescence of his own puisnit of 

S'.lf-ieaiis o ifMi •'i.ir of otlu-r-^, 

more .lo:. .;i ;.rc cii-.o-y tin.* nniiii tMi’k tint 
li'ie .'.Cn' is ill leiiiily on*', lhi)n ;li aopj:iri'ig 
rifraciecl as many with the ;-\'i)iii‘.i-.>n of 
organisms and that the lotainy of o »'v-.*r ti: be 
acquired liiroiigh .self rcali-alion belongs to 
this highesl pha.^e of nnily. Therefore a[)- 
propriadon and exploitation of igliers in tiieir 
liigi.est sense does not iiiv(uve the pciwer of 
.succe^jsfnl self-oiqiosiiion but rather I lie power 
of siiccc.s.sfui self-idcntificntioii, or ill one wokT, 
Love. 

As a philosophy of self-realisation through 
power, Nietzsche’s .system is therefore a 
failure. But as a protest and schooling against 
liability to all sorts of weakness in the name 
of piet}' or saintliness, it has uncloiibtedly a 
relative value of its own. Victims of a mor- 
bid sentimentalism in religion may be counted 
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nil over the world by Imndieds. and lluuifsand*!. 
Tl»ey niaK'C cs a pscy lo ail sorts of 

o^ldity and inyslitiCiition and c<n'cr inncli ijf 
llieir worthlessness with picteiisions of inoak- 
liess and Imniiliix'. 'riit-y Inij^ct that cvc.-i\' 
step in the pro|,:iv«“S i-f is 

r.vc^s* ai i!y alteudt'd wltli an inc'.easi-d f- t ii 
of streii'^tli, of f.n^ ot nifi .Jfix’ i-' cr 

nature, inttrinai .‘Jid exit i ia . 'I'lie Veda.tlic 
cult of S/takti is a .ip‘. » coi • (•i.ii toi tiu in 
no doiilit, and the pliilosi^l ’jy «d Ni-^tZ'che is 
calculated lo ivniind siicli p;*opic that there 
is a sland|)oinl fVt»m xvliieh the proces*; of ^elf- 
realisatK'ii and of the attaiiiinent a lii'^her 
type of manhood may l;e viewed and des- 
cribed in the terms of power and of its j»rcatcr 
and greater accession. 

KIMSTLKS OF 

SWAMI VIVKKANAXDA, 

XIJII, 

I.iU7/v rn. Swn rlaiul, 
Ai!':. iiyUCi. 

Dear— 

* * I am very to lj'*.n that Sarada- 

nanda :n tl (jo«»(l\\in au- dniii” yood woik 

in the U. S I liax i* *•< nt I' l* aiiia!''. i 

man lio:)i loriia ■' lio \x:''i ’ ’n nn-mx? 

I have l)eLi!ni the 'vork, h.t oth.-is uoik i; out, 
Jso Von see, to set. *in* woik ^'»ii'.y I had lo 
tc)tich mt»ney and pr«)|K:i:y, f-'r 'i linio. N.»w 
I am sure inx part of t!ie xxork is (h.Mie and 
I liave no incue iiiteiesl in Vedanta or any 
philosophy in the world <a' the xxtiik ilscif. 
1 am gctliiv^ ready to depart to letmn no 
nioie to this hell, lids xvoilil. 

Even its religious utility is beginning^ to 
pall me. May Molhtr gather me soon to her- 
self never to come back anx more. 

P. S. It was an awful mistake tn the 
Greenacre progrcftiime that it was printed that 


Saradananda was there bx’ Ibe kind permis- 
sion (Ie;ive of absence from England) of S — . 
Who is S — or anyV»<*rly else Ir) permit a 

Sannyasin? I am no master to any 

Sannxa*^i:i in tl.i'; woild. 'I'liex’ do xvliat- 
Lvi'! it Mil'.s thfiii rind, ii I can help them - -that 
al! my c nnifriion xvilh lliem. 1 have 
giv. n sip tin* hi.ialagc of non. die famil}* tie — 
J ;*«n iK-t til taki- np the golilen cindn of 
1 - -igions Liolhei I'.i-od. I am fur, mii-^t alwciys 
oe free. And I wi-h everyone lo be free,— 
fn*e as the air. If New Yoik or Boston or 
any other place in the U. S. needs W?d;inta 
tencheis ihi v must receive them and keep 
tlsem and pn^viile for them. As for me 1 am 
as good as re tired. I have played my part 
in tile woi ld. 

I ilt» not want lo have anything to do with 
money maliers from this time — >‘f)f n(l what 
comes til you as you like and all l)lessings 
follow you. 

Vuurs in the Lord, 

Vivekanaiula. 

XldV. 

Kpu^nul. 
irth Si'i'i.. IMIS. 

Dear Sister, 

Voni veiy xvelcome news rcachcfl me just 
ni»v, on my relnrn Iktc from S\\ ilzei lan»l. I 
am veiy, x ei y h «}.j)y to learn that al last you 
havt? lining I I it better to change X'our miml 
iih.iul the ieliciiy i»r * Old Maids 1 loine.'* You 
are peifeciiy right now — inaniagc is the true.st 
gi»al foi p 9 percent of llie human race, and 
they xvill live the Iiappiest life as .soon as 
liny liave learned and are ready to abide by 
the eternal lesson — tliat we are bound to bear 
and forbear and tliat life to every one must 
be a compromise. 

Believe me, dear II — perfect life is acontia- 
diciioii ill terms. Thcretbre \vc must always 
expect to find things not up to our highest 
ideal. Knowing this, we arc bound to make 
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.tiic* b^’st nf rveryFln’nfj. Tlir best I ran rlf) in 
tlie rirciimslances is to quote from one of oiir 
books: “May y<Hi always enjoy the iiinlivicicci 

love of yonr hiisbaiul, lielpino him in Httnin- 

in^ ail tlnit is (lesiraliU* in this life, aiul when 
ymi have seen your r.liil(iu*n*s cihklren, an<l 
drama of life is neaiinn its end, may y*»ii 
Juilp each oilier in reai.tinj4 tlial infinite ocean 
of Kxisteiirr*, KMi*wii'd;;e and Hiiss, at llie 
tcMirii of Whose wati'i's ail distinctions melt 
awa\’ aiui we aii* ali one/** 

F‘’roin wliat I know yon, y<ni have the 
calm power which hears ami lorhears to a 
{>reat decree, anil lhert‘fore I .'im safe to 
prophesy tiiat y«>nr manied iik* will he veri- 
happy. 

AH blessings attend yon and y c, wr Jiafi^e,.,, 
May you be like Unia, chaste and pure 
ibronjjhonl life inay \onr husband be like 
Siva, whose life was in l/ma.” 

\’onr hiviiijj brother 

Vivekanauda* 

Xl.V. 

Mfh Oct iiii. Airlii- 

\\ iiiiiiloiitiii. 

Dear — 

^ * 1 had a line rest in Switzerland and 

made a ipeat fiieial I'f Prof. Paul Deiissei). 
My European woik in fact is becoming more 
.satisfactory to me than any other work and 
it tells immensely in India. The London 
classes were resumed, and today is the open- 
ing lecture. I now have a hall to myself 
holding 200 or more. * * 


* The Swaini is here quoting in part from Kali- 
dasa's Sakuutala, where Kanva gives his benedic- 
tions to Sakuntala on the eve of her departure to 
her husband’s place with the words : 

r^rrrsr 

STTO I 


You know of course the .steadiness of the 
English ; they are the lea.st jealous of each 
other of ail nations, and that is why they 
dominate the world. They have solved the 
secret of ohedit-nce without slavish crinyring-— 
great freedom with great law ahi*iingness. 

I know very little of the young man R. 

yon know my settled 

docirinc. F do not trust any one who has 
not cvincpicrefl ‘Inst and goM.’ Yon may try 
him in theoretical subjects, but keep him off 
from teaching Raja Yoga — that is a dangerous 
game except for the regularly trained to play 
at. C)f .S — tiu; blessing i>f llie greatest Yogi 
of modern India is on iiim — and there is no 
d.ingcr. Why do yon not begin to teacli ? 

you have a thousand times more pinlr»i>- 

ophy than this boy R. — S .•ml m>lices to 
the class and hold legiiiai talks and lec- 
tiire.s • * 

* * Make a blay.e ! Make a bia/.e [ 

Wilii ali lt»ve .-inti bies.-^ings, 

Vivrk.'in.inda. 

XLVi. 

^ril Oi*r. Winil>!*-*ion. 

Dear • 

* * 1 met i?i Get many Pr»>K Dcnssen. 

I was l>is guest at Keil am! we travelled to- 
gelhcr to London and liad some very pleasant 

meetings here Although I am in all 

sympathy with the various branche.s of relig- 
ious and social work, I find that specification 
of work is absolutely nece.ssary. Our special 
branch is to preach Vedunta. Helping in 
other work should be .subservient to that one 
ideal. I hope yon will inculcate this in the 
mind of S — very strongly. 

Did yon read Max Muller's article on 

.Rrmakri.shna? Things are working very 

favourably here in England. The work is 
not only popular but appreciated. 

Yours affly, 

Vivekananda» 
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THE LIFE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA. 

Iktkoduction. 

I. 

Indian thought on the universal end of Reli- 
gion and Philosophy. 

great impeliis lias come in tlie West on the 
comparative stiiily of religion aisd 
ophy since tUe last decado of the 
nineteenth cvninry. 'i he valuable re. caiciics of the 
oiicnf.'ii sciioliirs of Kmopc. — the infliicnce of 
sociciies whicii range themselves under the titles ot 
Spiiiiualisni and ‘riieosophy, or of il.ose. which, 
spiiiiging up huor. chum to have louud the way to 
rouse the iloiniiiiit Hnei forces of the hminui iniiul 
and go hy 'lit* names of ^.'I ri'.lian ai;d Divine 
Sciences of inclanhysio.al lie.=ili!',j.r. so forth, — 

the piaclical re^nils, whicli were the natural out- 
ttiiiie of the u’lUiue a-'^omhly ot tlse l\it i. ament of 
Religions, hehi at C'iiicago. Asneiica, in iSo3-~aniJ 
many other tilings liave i)oen poin.ied out hn 
reasons foi the same. Ihii whatsoever might liave 
helped to hring it about, the w.itcidul iva.icr lias 
undoubtedly noted in it the giowlh and grailual 
devehipmeiil of a new icudency of the \Vc';leiii 
mind to find oiit. if possible, the ultimate universal 
eml towards which man is progressing llnongh the 
various .systems of ])hiIo.si)phy aiui religion wiiicli 
ate to be hjiind in all the countries of the world. 

A closer examination, again, of the causes which 
have led Western minds in the new dio ciion, has 
revealed the presence ol a most iniportaiu .tetor in 
them all. For on going to aiiaUhC and find out 
whal coiiLiibuted iviosi to attract and intliience them, 
we have always been confionted with the htcL ihatLbey 
owe the same tendency to their acccpianco of ^ome 
one or more ideas from the master minds to whom 
India gave biith of old. It can rightly be siiid 
therefore, that the present sitlempt in the West to 
search out the ultimate end ol religion and philos- 
ophy, has been in a great measure due to the 
dominating intliience of Indian thought, whether 
that is being always recognised or not. 

Such being the case, it behoves us to inquire 


what linba li:i.-» said on ilu; 'iibj 'm and 

Still in«»rc to ciiqiitic winit she li i ^ i s.ini I'lmod in 
that line during the {iiosL-nt age. Fm. that gr-jat, 
indeed, hail been hei' conti ibu'.ii'n to the win hi in 
past, aiong lliis line nf thought, there are .n-.sp'e 
facts to piove, and f-ir that reason, jn^iU h.ss il.e 
concensus of :he modern hjariied (fpinion^ ol ?be 
world, alloted it> her the exalted |)i.i>iiiiin .i'- she 
siore-liouse of pliiiosopliv and the moihei!.iiid of 
religions. For is it nnt tine, thar she g.ue Inith lo 
a religion in tlie past, wiiicdi still helps in dhiininr 
the lives of the m ijoi.'.y of ihe linman that 

inh.d)ii till: gloi'ie ? Is it niji sunt, tii;n she tliroiigli 
iiei dynanne af ii\iiii;.s in she of ii'iigion. sent 
even in ti*al dark age ii'-r mir-s-inna! io lo ;dl over 

• lie tiuni known woild m riiibc?. (‘hina and 

J-ipan on the one siiie. .md 1) Fg\p'. .\'-iaminnr, 
t-ireece and iIk- far and .'^ihr'iia on the 

oili»-r.^ And above iill. is i» n«)t tine. ih.U -he 
foriiiiihaed .-iich a pi:rlet..l sysleni id i.hiiii- »[ih\ in 
tiiat thiik peiiod ut }ii:-;oiy as still Imlds -{leli-bnnini 
the in.islfM minds of ih ? piesent age. - a [•hil-isopliy, 
which helped man nni onlv to ah* tin* ihz/v 
heights ol reason, bni which making itseit iccepleii 
a-, ihe hiche''-t foini of religion einpoweied and 
t;!riholdi;ned I-im to jump .TCiO^-. the i.li i-m that 
\a\Mis for ever beiwten the leligioiis i»f the know- 
able and the iinkiiowahle linding the sohuinn of the 
mysiei) of his litc and exisiemein this wmld 

'i'he gnat mass of India's reli&^ious iiiciatuie 
alter the Ved.^s and the Up.inislnuis, liave a most 
signilii nit tiait common to them all. in the maiked 
line of distinction ih it. they have alwavs diawn 
belnvcn the Siinafan and Vu^a Dh-irma — hot ween 
the eternal, universal religion that over remains the 
same widiouL being .all-.clod by lli*’ conditions of 
time, place and enviromnonl and the religion that 
is su'ted to particular periods of riine, lo c.special 
social condition and lo the limited capacities of 
those who are to carry the same om in their lives. 
That, indeed, poii-.i.. to the fact that, time there was 
wlien India as well, had to ponder and come to her 
own concIiisioii.s regarding the subjec. of the 
various systems of philosophy and religion, which 
came into existence within her own boundary. 
And in spite of such singular instances of experience 
in the lives of a few Vedic Seers as are found to 
be contained in the words of the Rig-Veda — 

* Existence is one although sagea have called it 
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varioii.sh* — wc fintl llic s'icis of ilio (Jpanishiuis 
oil !lie ‘ol'jfCt 

aiiollu-r ami lilt u- ) j I'-t t‘. il-viir. 

lllC qn.lliUcd llHMliMil' or lllC IJlOlii: iit- Mi]nllf.:ll l»» 
IIk* riio lirsi M'liniis aitciipfii 

(o ^i>r:ippie Milii liic is luit lo-it* ff >1(11(1 iir.til 

we down lo ilic of i!;e :i 

aiu) llic l 31 iaj»avad Oiin. 'Tiie sas'i? V\as:i c!as-irii.*d 
Uic- super-conscious cxpciiciic*. s oi ilic Vciiiv* 

.and drew his famous aultoiihius of die Vi (!ai>t..i 
pliiloM.pliy ai lIk; time, to siiow (lial those arc 
driviiie, at a |iur(‘iy im iiisiic end; and the Locet 
author of the Hhai'av.id-f^iia appe-uin^ a «;eiier:i- 
tioii after put fiesli life into tl.c classic l(‘acliiny.s 
of Vvasa hy ids own hiiliiani life and ex.unple. ‘.mhI 
proved for the liist time hefore the world dial woik 
in the daily routine i>f liumaii life and the hpdust em) 
of pliiiosophy and relii;ioii need not he at \:::i;:iice; 
that hotli ie.nl to the same ^oal wrrich is {.uicly 
iiioni.>iic in end, and that the scIhuiIs ot pliiiosophy 
and lelij^ion wiiicli vulvocatcd duaii.-m and lyi'.hlix'd 
monism thonjL'li they mi.dit have led some lo the 
real!. '•a lion of the ah-oiulc liiili». are to he n ••arde«i 
geiieially, as hindram e in the path of the peicep- 
tion of liiiil irutii, and are to he lolhAved hy their 
votaries with a certain aiinniiU of reserve and 
caution, icincmheiiiij^ always that the ^oal in e\eiy 
case is pine and simple moiiisin. 

lUil iKiw came a period of free-lhinkiii.:y in 
pliilosopiiy and die liarmoni>in'r c«.mclusi(ms of 
Vyasii and liic author of (iiia;;avad (liia, i>ascd as 
they were on Vedic revel.nions, were not oidy 
bein^ qiioslii»ned. hut the siiper-conscious cN. eii- 
eiicc of the Vedic s:ij;es also were set at v ‘iiy^ht 
by the liiiddliisiic and some oilier sciiools of 
philosophy that spraii^; up at the lime. Of the.se die 
buddhistic i-cliools aiui'e had considerable irdlueiice 
in the country, for a lonj,^ time, hninded as they 
were on the splendid liic of lennnci.ition and 
Mipcr-conscioiis lealisatiiMi of Hha&^avan iiiiddiia. 
But with the waning* infiiience of ihat life on them 
in lime, they hecaine stramied in the siioaU of 
schulasiicisin, as will be readily seen from the 
docliines preached by them as rcgaiils the constant 
iiilermitlency of self-consciousness in man ami ilie 
highest end of life to consist in rcuncing the same 
to utter iioiliiiigiiess. 

* "$si» " 


'Mie great genius of l^hngav.'in Sankaia wan 
iiet-iit'd at the time to dng India out of the dangers 
j '•'.1 1! M htii,(*-;\ i'-m. And he did the sair.e hy 
l.'i inuing tier b.i: k ii I ihe rcvelaiioiis of the X * d.is 
aiid die l.r|iaiii.,i,.ul.< and <iiio\\i'!g Iim f-!.-.iriy diat 
tiie \ -.iii:mci‘ in the Mijii.T-c* mscious experience of 
till* Veilii; s.igf.s is bir. mi[)j ill. ial ami that in r'piie 
nt the ^:lnie thciv is to he f'limd in tliose scripliires 
11 Mil. ‘■•.•ssivi: i f»f ih siiylii culminaliiig '\\ j»nie 

immism. As :iii i ^iiU nce of the s iiiic he pointed 
til ti>*; fact. iiMl liie sage.*: who attained ihe highest 
plane ot •* upcr-i iin.scion.*.ni*ss, iiad inv-iiiaiily the 
same kind of e\j>Liieiii*es and i x pressed them 
always in a!in.i‘-l i.lenlical leim-; i.f langnau**, an I 
that ihes'. fore the ai'aiiiiiu ni cl dial plan-.* must he 
the t nd cf every .>‘:\ ‘.icm nf ll•li^;■ion a'l.l phi!* i «p!iy. 
It is clear, ih* u lo.;,*. iliaj. .S;.nl ar i bc-UL- l Ino 
sohiMiin of i 1-.' l•l.'h'le;n l!i.il '\i.* have hecii di^i n;^s- 
i'lg ne.irer to iis fmal coiichi.<*ii>n dun wl.at was 
done hetmv h.is lime nrd iiccor.ling to him the 
of ih.c or cicinal religion is to he 

dcliiied as dn a.laininem of dial :.'t igo of siiper- 
con.scicu me-.s, where ilic \ibion of iiiialit\ inns 
cv.iseN eijdrclv In the help of the :\ irz'iktilpa^ 
6 ’./w./i//// cr period ('onceiitialion. 

'l‘he ohi masters in inJi.i have always recognised 
v.uious s^aues in planes of super-consciousness 
ailain.ihle hy the •l. v-iicc ihrongh difioreiit degrees 
Ilf ieO'D.'-ity in .!:c c nci-nii.itioii of his mind as 
nill hj leidiii by going throng)] the npiior- 

isiiis ol the Sage J'.ii.inj.ili, the gteal anlhoiiiy on 
the siihjcci. Am. the aiiainmeni (.)f the highest of 
those pl.mes ihroiii'/.i pi’i S\ ct or most intoiise con- 
com entiatioii con-'i ;> in gaiiihig williin one’s own 
self the glorious •.•sion (.f nniiy or A'ivnita that 
iiliimalely comes ilicugli the eternal and tiiiivers.il 
religion. 

lint till? (picstion aris: s. why should the attain- 
iiient of that sia^c of siiper-coiiscioii.sness he 
regariled as die uliimaie (.nd of all religions? Ami 
the an.swer winch India readily offers is; because 
the devotees of even the iiMst •liiali.'-lic reiiginiis 
have been .’‘ceii In unne in dine to llie atlainineiit 
of that stage of snper-coiiscio(isne.‘*s liy proceeding 
along their own of devoiion and woiship. 

*1 he Hnddhi'i, the Christian, the Mohar.itnedan 
aiiii tiio \.'.it.uics i f every oil.er religion on earth 
have ctJiiie to tliul. Idse how do we acconiU for 
Buddha’s experience of his individual seif getting 
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hicrged in llici Prajna-Paraniita of tlie iiiRniie iiUel- 
fi|[$ii:ncc -or that of Christ, expressed as ‘ 1 and iiiy 
father are one ’ or that of some of llic Mohaiii- 
inedaii sages, expressed as * anal-hak ’ or that the 
l^eily is my own Self? Religion has ever been 
regarded by the Indian masters as intensely practical 
and a sincere practice of it, has always led men 
uhimately to this sclf<saiiie experience. India, of 
all countries on earth, has recognised this truth 
from ^ ery old times, and as an evidence of this 
we find the Vedic commentator Taska noticing and 
laying it down that the attainineiit of the higliest 
plane of super-consciousness was not always ooii' 
fled to the votaries of the Aryan religions alone, hiK 
instances of the same were to be found soinctimos 
among those professing even the non-ui}an 
religions. 

'I'he attainment of the highest stage of super- 
consciousness has been held in India to he not 
only the end of religion but in it has also been 
ftiiind the goal to which philosophy is driving man 
through all her various systems. Philosophy 
nccordiiig to (he old masters in India, can never 
be considered as separate from religion, and the 
atleiiipl to do so would, in their opinion, end in 
leading the human mind to no detinite conclusion 
whatever, as regards the mystery of his own existence 
or that of the universe and the cause, which gave 
birth to it. 

Such in short, is the solution of the problem 
which India advanced down to the time of Sankara. 
Bui it had to meet no small amount of contradic- 
tion, especially from the (pialified monistic school 
of Ramanuja and other teachers, who flourished 
later, and who based llicir philosophy on different 
interpretations of the self-same revelations of the 
Vedic sages on which Sankara had founded his 
own monistic school. And in time, the practice of 
ofForing different interpretations to the super- 
conscious experiences of the V'cdic sages, to sup- 
port one's own school of philosophy became the 
iashion of the day ; and the dualistic schools of 
thought also, produced their own like the rest, in 
support of themselves. U iniisi be told, however, to 
'the credit of the teachers of the qualified monistic 
'Schoub especially Ramanuja, that they advanced 
the highest possible solution of the relation of 
Bniliinau with tiie human :<oui ainl the universe. 


that can be given hy hiinian reason w’illioul its 
aUainiiig the highest stage of siipur-consciousness, 
viewing the (wo latter as forming palls inseparable 
of the universal, the Brahman. It must he said 
nevertheless, that the history of philosophy in India 
from the age of Sankara down to the end of the 
eighteenth century is full of minute records of, not 
iiii-ofieii, far-fetched inlerprelations of the cxpeii- 
ences of the Vedic seers of thought which 
reiideied the tusk of finding the end of religion 
and philosopliy inure than ever hopeless during 
the lime, 

'rhe advent of the nineteenth century brought in 
its wake cpiitc a new slate of things, in the realms 
of leligiuii and philosophy in India. With the 
hiilh of a Seer of spiritual truth of the highest 
order, the inler-pciuM rating power and magnitude 
of whose living realisations are, as it were, the 
culmination of the chain of super-conscious ex- 
periences beginning from the Vedic age down t 0 
our own times of all the sages and the masters that 
were born in the century — she has become able not 
only to hold her own against the rapid encroach* 
inents of the tidal wave of mnteiialisni that visited 
her shores from the far west, hut to send all over 
the world the miglUy proclamation that her vigils 
of the past in searching after the universal end of 
religion and philosophy have at last been crowned 
with success - that dualism, qualified monism and 
inonisin arc each in itself true as successive stages 
on the way to the realisation of that Great Goal, — 
that philosophy and religion lead men always from 
truth to truth, from lower to higher and the highest 
(nilh - and that all the diiferent forms of religion 
that e.\ist on eailii, are and will be, every one of 
them, true, in the sense that each one of them does 
and will present a path leading to that ultimate 
goal. Reader ! we shall make bold to relate to 
you, as best as w»o can, the account of his wonder- 
ful life of super-conscious realisations inspite of 
the trepidations that we feel in our heart, coiisider- 
iiur the stupendous task before us and our ow n 
short-comings. For such indeed are the lives of the 
great masters that they have always drawn the wor- 
shipful reverence of the people of all the ages and 
climes — and of such has it been told in the 
BIiagavad-Gita, that they come to fiilRl the universal 
iictestily uf the age in which they are born And 
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have not the demands of the present age of un- 
bounded scepticism and materialism in the field of 
religion all over the world, pointed clearly to the 
necessity of the incoming of such a master? 

Swami Saradananda. 


LESSONS ON RAJA-YOGA. 

[Unpublished Class-notes given by the Swami 
Vivekananda. ] 

II. 

Pranayama. 

The practice of Pranayania is the training of the 
super-conscious mind. The physical practice is 
divided into three parts and deals entirely with the 
breath. It consists of drawing in, holding, and 
throwing out the breath, 'i'lie breath must be drawn 
in by om nostril whilst you count four; then held 
whilst you count eight ; and throw away with the 
other nostril whilst you count six, then reverse the 
process closing the other nostril while you breathe 
in. You will have to begin by holding one nostril 
with your thumb ; but in time your breathing will 
obey your mind. Make four of these Pranayamas 
morning and evening. 

Meta-gnostics* 

■“ Repent, for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand." 
The word repent" is in Greek “metanoeite" 
(“ meta " means behind, after, beyond) and means 
literally “ go beyond knowledge *’ — the knowledge 
of the (five) senses — and look within where you 
will find the kingdom of heaven." 

Sir william Hamilton says at the end of a philo- 
sophical work, " Here philosophy ends, here relig- 
ion begins." Religion is not, and never can be, in 
the field of intellect. Intellectual reasoning is 
based on facts evident to the stnses. Now religion 
has nothing to do with the senses. The agnostics 
Bay they cannot know God, and rightly, for they 
havB exhausted the limits of Iheir senses and yet 


Jan. 

get no further in knowledge of God. Theretore 
in order to prove Religion, that is the existence of 
God, immortality etc., we have to go beyond the 
knowledge of the senses. All great Prophets and 
Seers claim to have “ seen God.'* That is to say, 
they have had direct experience. 'J'here is no 
knowledge withotit experience, and man has to see 
God in his own soul. When man Iras come face 
to face with the one great fact in the universe, 
then alone will doubts vanish and crooked things 
become straight. This is seeing God.’* Our 
business is to verify, not to swallow. Religion, 
like other sciences, requires you to gather facts, to 
see for younself, and this is possible when you go 
beyond the knowledge which lies in the region 
of the five senses. Religions truths need verifica- 
tion by everyone. To see God is the one goal. 
Power is not the goal. Pure Existence- Knowl- 
edge and Love is the goal, and Love i.s Cod. 

The same faculty that we employ in dreams and 
thoughts, — namely, imagination, will also be the 
means by which we arrive at Truth. When the 
imagination is very powerful the object becomes 
visualised. Therefore by it we can bring our 
bodies to any state of health or disease. When 
we see a thing, the particles of the brain fall into a 
certain position like the mosaics of kaleidoscope. 
Memory consists in getting back this coml)inalion 
and the same .setting of the particles of the hrain. 
The stronger the will, tiie greater will he the 
success ill re-setting these particles of the brain. 
There is only power to cure body, and that i.s in 
every man. Medicine only rouses this power. 
Disease is only the manifest struggle of that power 
to throw oiT the poison which has entered the 
body. Although the power to- overthrow poison 
may be roused by medicine, it may be more 
pennanciuly roused by the force of thought. 
Imagination must hold to the thought of health and 
strength, in order that in case of illness, the me- 
mory of the ideal of health may be roused and the 
particles rearranged in the position into wliich they 
fell w'hen healthy. The tendency of the body is 
then to follow the brain. 

The next step is when this process can be 
arrived at by another’s mind working on us. Ins- 
tances of this may be seen every day. Words are 
only a mode of mind acting on mind. Good and 
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evil thoug;hts are each a potent power and they 
fill the . universe. As all vibration continues, so 
thouglit remains in the form of thought until 
translated Into action. For example, force is latent 
ill the man’s arm until he strikes a blow, when he 
translates it into activity. We are the heirs of 
good and evil thought. If we make ourselves pure 
and the instruments of good thoughts, these will 
enter us. The good soul will not be receptive to 
evil thoughts. Evil thoughts find the best field in 
evil people ; they are like microbes which germinate 
and increase only when they find a suitable soil. 
Mere thoughts are like little wavelets; fresh 
impulses to vibration come to them simultaneously, 
until at last one great wave seems to stand up and 
swallow up the rest. These universal thought- 
waves seem to recur every 500 years, when in- 
variably the groat wave typifies and swallows 
up the others. It is this which constitutes a 
prophet. He focusses in his own mind the thought 
of the age in which he is living and gives it b.ick 
to mankind in concrete form. Krishna, Buddha, 
Christ. Mahomined and Luther may be instanced 
as the great waves tliat stood up above their 
fellows, (with a probable lapse of 500 years between 
them). Always the wave that is backed by the 
greatest purity and the noblest character is v/hat 
breaks upon the world as a social movement of 
reform. Once again in onr day liiere is a vibra- 
tion of the waves of though: and the central idea 
is tiial of the Immanent God, and this is every- 
where cropping up in every form and every sect. In 
these waves, construction alternates with destruction ; 
yet the construction always makes an end of the 
work of destruction. Now as a man dives deeper 
to reach his spiritual nature, he feels no longer 
bound by superstition. The majority of sects will 
be transient, and last onl}' as bubbles because the 
leaders are not usually men of character. Perfect 
Love, the heart never re-acling, this is what builds 
character. There is no allegiance possible where 
there is no character in the leader, and perfect 
purity ensures tiie most lasting allegiance and 
confidence. 

Take up an idea, devote yourself to it, struggle 
on in patience and the sun will rise- for you. 


THE VAIRAGYA-SATAKAM 

Ok THE HUNDRED VERSES ON RENUNCIA- 
TION «Y BHARTRIIIARI. 


( Continued from page 234 . ). 
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34. Enjoyments are unstable like the 
breaking of liigli billows, life is liable to 
speedy dissolution ; the buoyancy of youthful 
happiness centred in our objects of love lasts 
for few days. Uiulcrstanding that the whole 
world is unsubstantial, ye wi.se teachers of men 
will) minds intent on beneiitting mankind 
(by living exemplary lives) put forth your 
energies for attaining the (highest beatitude). 

of men for 

the bciietiiiing (oul of kindness) aiiached. 

The sense is that out of sympathy for sufifering 
maukind, you shall by your exemplary lives and 
your counsels show men the way to cross the ocean 
of Samsara (world). 
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35. Enjoyments of embodied beings are 
fleeting like the quick play of lightning within 
a mass of clouds ; life is as insecure as a drop 
of water attached to the edge of a lotus-leaf 
and dispersed by the wind ; the desires of 
youth are unsteady ; realising these quickly, 
let the wise firmly fix their minds in Yoga« 
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easily attainable by patience and equanimity. 
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36. Life is chan^inpr like a huge wave, 
beaut)' of yoiilh abides for a few days. Earth- 
ly possessions are as transient as tliought ; 
the whole series of our enjoyments are like 
( occasional ) flashes of autumnal lightning. 
The embrace round the neck given by our 
beloveds lingers only for a while. To cross the 
ocean (of the fear) of the world, attach your 
mind to Brahman. 

liT^Hir—the great fear of finding your.self bound 
by the world attended with so much aHlliction and 
yet finding no way out of it. 


I 
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37. In the womb man lies within impure 
matter in discomfort with limbs cramped ; 
in e^rly life, enjoyment is beset with the 
inteiTse snfiering of mental distraction arising 
'fi«m separation from our beloved ; even old 
•age {is undesirable), being the object of con- 
temptible laughter from women. (Then) oh ! 
men, say if there is a particle of happiness 
in the world. 

[The idea is that all the stages A life, beginning 
.from, the embryo, are not worth living, attended as 
.Ijiey are, \uth serious drayrbao|(s.j .. ^ • ; 


<«ir»w nrew 5itr rtrrt’isw 
Tanner 1 



38. Old age looms (ahead) frightening men 
like a tigress ; (different ) diseases afflict the 
(human) body like enemies ; life is flowing 
away like water running nut of a leaky vessel ; 
still, how wonderful, that man goes on doing 
wicked deeds. 

(To be continued). 


ON THE CONNING TOWER. 

is often argued, we find, that people in 
India have had too much of religion and 
V ) their mind has begun to feel sick of it ; s6 
some sort of saliilaiy escape from its monotony is 
necessary to bring them back to freshne.ss of life 
and energy. As if to give full elTect to this belief 
among educated men, the modern age is entering 
for their intellectual life an unending round of 
novelties. Novelties are popping up cvtMV mo- 
ment from every direction, so there is hardly any 
time to take interest in that old, old concern of 
human life, religion. Religion is being talked of 
ever since the creation of man, and can there 
po.s.sibly be anything new about it to merit the 
serious attention of a modern man-? Tar better it 
is to set free our iniellccl to roam over fields and 
pastures new, where grows all that ilUellcctual food 
which has imparted wonderful strength and beauty 
to Western life. 

The result of this w»ay of. thinking has been an 
epoch of lamentable confusion in the thought-Iifb 
of modern India. All the ancient moorings of thiii 
thought-life are going to -be snapped one by. one, 
and the minds of men are floating oft a sea ctf 
ideas, each mind having a different drift from'; the 
other. In tbis peH-mell steering of educated mindji 
all over the country, only one point of rally is 
steadily coming’to vietC*? and that is the idea of 
political nationalism. Bui this rallying point is 
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also like a flotsam ; it is a driftwood from the 
stormy waters of Western civilisation. It is a 
borrowed idea tliiit is not deeply or immovably 
rooted into the soil of Indian life and thought and 
can therefore never serve as the rallyiiij^ point for 
the scattered minds jf our people. Hut still the 
inajorlty of educated men run after this idea, 
tacitly arguing perhaps that it is at least a salutary 
innovation in Indian life and thought, calculated to 
bring us into line with all the modern countries of 
the world. The religions ideal of collective lile is 
a siiperannimted thing, with hardly any energy left 
to cope with the new conditions of life and tlioiight 
that prevail in India totla}', and to fondly expect 
tliat religion placed in supreme authority over life 
has the potency to modernise India,- -to strengthen 
her to live and hold her place in the comity of 
nations,' -is to drift into sheer insanity. 

1'his neglect of religion as a thing too old to 
count in the making of a modern India is the most 
grievous mistake which we are committing from 
day to day. Kvervthing that claims our atleiiliou 
or interest in the name of religion is summarily 
hraiuled as stale, and even religion has to seek 
favour at our hands as a liaiidiuaid of puiilical 
palriolisin ! The most fuudaineiilal problem fur 
religion in India therefore is to formulate for itself a 
fieitJ claim on our colleciive thought and activity. 
A ftfjtf necessity must arise before the Indian 
people to compel them to return to religion, and it 
is a sociological truth that such a necessity is 
bound to appear again and again in Indian history, 
if really it is religion that created that history, 
and ever underlies its process as the redeeming 
and guiding principle. And has not this new 
necessity of a return to religion arisen in India 
today ? T^et every well-wisher of this country ask 
this question to himself. Religion may really be a 
very^ old, old concern of man in India ; but has It 
not in every age under new circumstances provided 
Its with new problems to solve, new tasks to per- 
form ? Has it not proved iii Indian history a 
perennial source of new energies, opening up be- 
fore our collective life new avenues of collective 
activity ? Have we studied and understood from 
'Indian history these wonderful capabilities and 
'potentialities of our religion r To speak the truth. 


we have not ; and tiiat is why we are running after 
cheap novelties which tlie West is catering for our 
colleciive life and thonglit, while qniie a new world 
of inspiralio?'. and arliviiy to wliich religion invites 
us for the solu'ion of all our prohlcuns and for the 
trust modernisation of our life and culture, lies 
unpossessed and neglected because of our blind* 
ness and shallowness. We are in this way selling 
our birlhiight for a ine«<s of pottage. 

Religion never becomes played out in Indian 
history. It does not age, for its name is the 
Eternal. In every crisis of our history, new glories 
ami powers scintilatc from it and we arc enabled 
through its ministrations to triumph over new con- 
ditions of life and Lhoiighl. The most valuable 
asset that we inherited from the past was a linn 
faith in these redeeming powers of religion, and 
woe to India, if we aflord to lose this faith today 
and give religion a tacit go-by in the belief that it 
is too old to count in the making of a modern 
India. If this faith in religion is already shaken, 
let us try lir.sl to re-establish ii. T.et us first analyse 
for a inoniLMit what it is that we, the e<liicated 
Indians of the pre.seiit age. want. If this .self- 
searching .shows that our hope.s and aspirations do 
not run counter to the life-mission of India, hut are 
worthy of our past history, well, the ne.xl .step for 
us is to enquire whether the religion that we have 
inherited does or does not promi.se to fulfil those 
hopes and aspiiations. If as a result of this earnest 
cnquiiy \vc fuid religion to be impotent to give us 
wliai we want in this world, we are justified in 
nogleciiiig it as of little value in our work of 
evolving the future India. We may then say that 
religion is the concern of Yogis and Sadhus only, 
and modern India intent upon building up a 
collective life should follow the example of the 
West in taking account of religion only in a 
secondary and subordinate way. 

Rut educated people in India have jumped tO 
this very conclusion without any forethought of any 
kind. Once captured by the glories of Western 
nationalism, they did not pause to enquire whether 
or not this nationalism would lend itself, like other 
commodities, to import and export business. They 
found no reason to suspect that there may be-difi 
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fereni typ^s of iiaiionalism according^ as ihe motive 
in liislorical evolution differs in dilYcrent countries. 
They committed theinse'lvcs and the whole country 
to the pursuit of nationalism through politicSi 
before they paused to enquire whether there might 
exist such a tiling in this world as niilionalisni 
through religion. Nationalism is the sine qua non 
of progress in the inodcM ii world, and it is no doiilil 
jiiKtiliable and coininendahlc for every people on 
earth to aspiie collectively after natifinali.siii, hut is 
it not the most laineiilahle folly on the part of 
educated people in India to plunge the wliole 
country into a general hid for nationalism through 
politics, before they carefully study Iinlia, her 
hi.story and life-mission, with a view to liiid out that 
type of nationalism tnwarrls which Indian life and 
history mnsi have hccii gravitating through untold 
centuries as towards ilie fnllilincnt of the supreme 
condition for realising lier mission in this world ? 
India ha.s been living a life that is pledged to 
nationalism tbrongh religion and it is w’or.se than 
madness to try to foist on her a borrowed national- 
ism tbrongh politics. 

So religion is luil wholly an old, old concern for 
us Indians. F^eligion .seeks onr recognition today 
as the Naiion-buiUUr in India. It proini.ses lo 
rally ns today lomid the centre of one national 
mission and thus to weld us into a nation. It 
promises to organise onr tinjiiglits and activities on 
the basis of onr common spiritual mission in this 
world, and then bring ilie forces of tlii.s organised 
life to bear on all ihos.c problems of poverty, in- 
sanitation, education and .so on, that no merely 
political government can properly solve unless 
there stands behind it a self-conscious, self- 
organised and intelligent people to stimulate and im- 
parl a peculiar sense of reality to all its good in- 
tentions and efforts.* No intellectual, social or 
commercial novelty imported from. Europe today 
can be more valuable or beneficial to onr conntry- 


* Human relations arc not possible between one having 
self-oonscio iRiiem nncl another having none. The Indian 
people woiilfi bear true polit ion! reliitions towanis their 
king and his roprpReiitnti venom, when they have developed 
their real Kelf-eonsciotifmess. Till then, tlieir polftif!fil 
rulers cannot do them any permanent good in the? true 
lenw.. 


mcMi today than this new aspect of religion 
a.s the natioii-bnilder. Jt is a new inaiiifcstalion, 
a new development of religoii calculated, more 
than any other possible innovation, not only to 
bring freshness to life in India, but to save that life 
from imminent death and to revitalise, re-adorii and 
rc-eqiiip it in view of the noble mission, it jras to 
fulfil in the modern age. Religion is not only the 
great redeemer of all mankind from avidya and 
its endless ini.series. but specially in India it is also 
the great nation-builder, and the awakened India 
seeks to present before our countrymen both these 
asjiecis of religion. 

UK VIEW 

India's Message to Herself a discourse on certain 
Ancient Ideals of India by Prabhn Lall of His 
Highness the Nizam's Service. Hyderabad, 
Deccan. Fp. i66. To be bad of the Author 
or fi. A. Natesan & Co., Madsas. 

This is a pamphlet containing eight disserta- 
tions on (iiffeieiu subjects connerted with the 
ideals of Hindu society and religion. I’he geneiat 
tone of the book is a bark back to the ancient 
Ideals of India in dilTerenl spheres of life. In the 
present stale of Indian society, when there is so 
much iinscUling of onr if leas due to the clash of 
opposing ideas and ideals, an emphatic restate- 
ment of onr own position, will serve a very useful 
purpose, as it forms the only sure ground to work 
upon. Bui it lias to be remembered that no 
wholesale falling back on the Ancient will save \ih 
at this crisis, but a true adjustment of the old 
with the new, taking from both to build a newer 
and brighter organic unity outshining all that was 
in the past. And the capacity to do that will be test 
of our racial geniu.s and the pledge of our salva- 
tion. Therefore it is not all plain sailing that 
lies before u.s, by simply resuscitating the old, but 
the deepest thought has to be brought to bear 
on our problems and there is need for great 
thinkers. And thinkers and writers bringing 
out our own ideals in its proper light, are serving 
a u.sefiil part, and it is a pleasure to see that Mr. 
Prabhn Lall, though perhaps trained in the school 
of the Western world of ideas and thoughts still 
finds so much in Hindu ideals appealing to him. 
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As rc^iirils liis cxposilions wc did not fiinl any 
scfiiiinieiil to Avliich we could lake exception and his 
statement of some of the abslnisc and seemingly 
paradoxical positions of Indian philosophy and 
religion is very liiihinous. We wish ■many of our 
coiintiyinen will have their ideas about llindii 
religion and society set right by a study of the 
book. 


FOR PROTKCTION OF COWS. 

Swaini Paraniaiianda of the Kamkrishna Mission 
(India) sends us ihe following short statement of 
the work he is carrying on at 'lanakpiir : - 

It is both by permission and request of the 
Editor of the Prabiiddlia Pharata that 1 siihinit be- 
fore the reading public a slunl account of an 
enlcrpri.se which is old cnoiigli in the history of 
public activity in our country, but new in sti far a.s 
a member of the Rainkii.shn Mis.sioii is con- 
cerned in launching upon it as his special line of 
activity. 

In February, 1912. when I was stopping at 
Tanakpuv at the foot of the Himalayas, a refugee 
there from the Himalayan winter, the sight of 
skinning a dead cow by tlic side of the public 
thoroughfare moved my heart one day to it.s very 
depths. How great is the significance that the cow 
possessed ill the religious history of India! If to 
India religion is all in all and if the evolution of 
religion provides the very keynote of Indian 
history, why, it seems lo be oiir clear duty today to 
see that those who look upon the Vedas us the 
highest authority and source of their religious life 
and culture do not fall off from the noble idea that 
the cow is a sacrosant for ever. Yes. the sacred- 
ness of the cow was brought home to my mind 
from that day in such a way that I found peace 
impossible for me iiiile.ss I set about doing some- 
thing to preserve this idea of sacrediiess in a cow. 

The result was my seU-consccration to the noble 
cause of cow-protection, and 1 think it is lime for 
me to set forth before the public what little I have 
as yet been able to do for this cause, inasmuch as 
it is their co-operation that forms an indispensable 
factor ill the progress alicady made. 


Within a month «f the expcri«*ncc whicli I have 
de.siTihcd abf)ve and which with Divine hlcssing.s 
is lo pi'iivc so fniill'id, I applied to the Deputy 
(!oinniiK>ioncr, Nainilal, for a plot (jf land for llie 
con.striiction of a (ioshala in Tanakpiir, and the 
application being granled and land acquired on a 
nutninal rent, I started rai.sing .snhsciiplions front 
local syinpalliiscrs from iny patrons in ilie Maya- 
vati Advaila Ashrania to whicii I liad been lately 
atCifched as a workoi. Along with the collection 
of snhscriplions, a coinniiuee of local geiillemcii 
was formed in 'ranakpiii lo he at the helm of ail 
afifairs in connection with the (iosliala. 'J'hc 
ainoimt of siiliscriptioiis thus collecied during the 
year 1913 7^7 ami the exi^enses incnireil 

during the year for planting a pliniii tor the wall to 
siirroiin l the live acres of land aKpiiied, including 
minor expenses for eietling a tempoiaiy shed and 
clearing up the aiea ot jungles, aiiioiuited to Ks. 
600. 

From April. 1914. the work of coilecling subs- 
criptions was recommcMiceii. The .Mavavati Math 
was chosen a.s the centre and from there I made a 
feu tours thioiigh outlying villages to Pithoragarli 
on one side and .VInioia on another. In this way. the 
collections made amounted rmiglily to Rs. 800. 
Working single-handed in this way. the strain on my 
health was too much for mo and I fell ^eriouslv ill. 
On Llic i8lh of October I was obliged to leave the 
hills and go down to Benares for medical trealment. 
It took more than a monili to recoup mv health, so 
that by the first week of December I felt strong 
enough to come to I'anakpur and resume my 
work there. 

Close by the jdot of land acquired a small hut 
made of grass was raised last year for my own 
occupation and some modest accommodation of my 
small office. On reaching I'anakpur I raised a 
similar hut on the acquired land just to house one 
or two cows which chance may bring under my 
pri»teciion. The construction of the putra Goshala 
will he taken up when the local committee will have 
decided about its necessary details. 

On the ibth December last, it happened that an 
auction was being held at the local pound for the 
sale of three cows which had strayed away from 
theii owners, all hill people. Being informed that 
a butcher is going Lo make a bid fui these cows, 
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1 pent my man to the auction and had them pur- 
chased. So nil tiie i6iii of i()T4. tlie 

Goshiihi at 'i anaUp'ir \v.is pr-'ciicMlIy and 

the hrsl l>a(«:h of tuiws c.iiik: uii(li.r iny pm! 

I have not as yet had my beggin«^-bo\vl brought 
out before the public through an appeal in the 
papers. 1 have remained satisfied with begging 
from door to door. I'he Kamkiishna Mission has 
hoi yet authorised me lo raise subscriptions for^the 
Goshala in my cap:i< iiy as its nieniber, neither has 
it recognised my aMiviiies in tlie cause of eow- 
proiecton as a part of its own prog rain me. Hut 
still 1 have met nothing hut cncouragcnieiit from 
ihe Hulhoriiies of the Mission who would he glad 
to see my efforts crowned with success. And 
dince I am enabled through their help to place my 
scheme and ideas before a wide reading public 
wliicli the Prabuddha Hharnta reaches, 1 take this 
Opportunity to appeal to all wiio mny chance to 
peruse these lines to send me lo the address of the 
Goshala, Tanakpiir any contribuiioii they may be 
prompted to make to jiromole this noble cause of 
protecting and serving cows in India. 

(Sd.) Swaiiii Paramananda. 


NKWS AND MISCKU-ANIES. 

As usual, there will be no issue of our magazine 
for February, but the issues of Feln nary and March 
will appear combined as the Swami Vivekananda 
number in March. All Vedanta Asbraiiias and 
Vivekananda Societies celebrating the anniversary 
of Swami Vivekananda are requested lo send in 
Ibeir reports for insertion in the Prabuddha 
Bliarata within an early date. 

The Kumbha fair — that great congregation of 
Sadhus from all pans of India-— will lake place this 
’year in the month of February 1915 at Hardwar. 
The fair will last for about two inonlhs beginning 
from a few days previous to the Sivaratri festival (the 
lalliFeb.) and running on into some days of the 
month of Baisack. Tliere will be three Sfiauas 
(sacred baths) with invervals between ; the first on 
the day of Sivaratri festival, the second on the 
Somabali Amabasya and he third on the xst 
Baisack (14th April). 


Wb have to record the passing away of one of our^ 
Brahinaclmri'ns which event took place on the 31st 
Oci. ly 14- Aiiiritaiiaiida was a Swede-Ameiican and 
had f ome i.iit to India somo time ago and lived in 
the .‘\dvaita Ashrama, Mayavali, asa Hrahinachaiiiii 
He had roiiglied life a good deal in his youth and 
serveti in the Anierican army from which he relirocl 
with a pension. * After retirement he got interested 
in the V'edanla and came out lo India to practise 
iiieditalion and Voga. He was of the quiet con- 
teiiiplative type and spent nu»si of his lime here 
in meditaiion and study, lie felt interested in the 
Sanskrit language and with great assiduity set 
himself to learn it and mastered it so far as to be 
able to read the Vedanta Sniras with the coinmeii- 
taries of Sankara before he passed away. He was 
ver}' serious'ininded and earnest in bis search after 
Iruih, and had twice undergone fasts for 32 and 34 
days. 'Fhc way in which he passed away, the calnir 
ness, fortitude, and cheei fulness with which ho 
met his last illness and death, was a litling lerniinar- 
tion to his life of Sailhana. We quote the following 
about him from a friend who writes to us from 
California ; 

He had undergone an operation for obstruction 
of intestines. 'I'he opeinlioii revealed some coin- 
plicalion which made llic case bad. He suffered 
a good deal but with the greatest forlilude of mind. 
I saw him last on Oct. 29II1. His mind was per- 
fectly clear. He said, '-the end is near’’ and was 
quite prepared to go. Me said he was making his 
illness his Sadhana. Karma was concentrating 
and he was getting rid of it. He was silently 
repealing his Mantraiii and had no fear of death. 
He said : it will be such a release. His special 
wish was that nobody should know of his illness, 
as he did not want to be of any trouble or expense 
to any of his friends. The last day he spoke in 
the highest terms of Swami Swarupananda : ** He 
was always the same under all conditions,, calm 
and peaceful. He was a wonderful man.*' He 
said that his illness would help him to break all 
attachment for the body. When I left him that 
afternoon he took my hand and shook it warmly, 
chanting ‘‘ Shantlh, Shantih, Shanlih." These 
were the last words 1 heard from bun. 
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manager’s Notice*; 

Subscribers to tbe Prabnd- 
dha Bbarata are hereby 
requested to note that in 
all correspondence with 
the Manager with regard 
to the paper, they will 
please quote the subscri- 
ber’s number and not A 15^ 
srhich is the Postal regis- 
:ratlon number of the 
paper. 

Manager, P. B. 
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rhroiigh the kindne.ss of an csicemed friend, we 
ire ill a position toconiiniie ^ix^ii^ the Prabuddha 
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»nly), and to poor students at Re* I for the 
lear 1915. 1‘lds offer appljc.s to new siih-icrihers 
>idv. Apply for the OiTer to the Manager, P. B. 
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Manager, Prahiiddha Bharaia, 
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I A Report of the Advatta Ashrama 
I JMayavati, Himalayas. 

(A brief hisloi)- of work from 1899 to 1913)* 

F.stahlished by Swami Vivekananda for the 
|ireuching and practice of Advaita Vedanta. 

Price Malf-an-Aiina. 



UNPUBLISHED NOTES OF CLASS TALKS BY THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

( In Madras^ iSg2 — iSgj , — VfL) 

Keshab Cliandra Sen compared society to nothing^. Compared to God what is Visinva* 
an ellipse. God is the central sun. Society mitra but a human moth, 
is sotnetiines in tlie sii)l>elioii and sometimes Patanjali is the father of the theory of evo- 
in the perilmJion. An Avatara comes, and spiritual and physical. ' 

takes it to the pciihdion. Then it i;ocs back 

again. Why should it be so? I cannot say. Generally the organism is weaker than the 
What necessity for an Avaiara} What environment. It is struggling to adjust itself, 
necessity was there to create ? Whv did He Sometimes it over-adjusts itself. Then the 
not create us all perfect? It is Lila, we do changes into another species, 

not know Nandi was a man whose holiness wa.s so great 

that the human body could not contain it. So 

Men can become Brahman but not God. those molecules changed into God-body. 

If anybody becomes God, show me his crea- Tremendous engine of competition will 
tion. Vishwamilra*s creation is his own destroy everything. If you are to live at all 
Imagination. It should have obeyed Vishwa- , adjust yourself to the limes. If we 

milra’s law. If anybody becomes a Creator, Ijyg ^ijj must be a scientific na- 

Ihere would be an end of the world, on Intellectual power is tlie force.. You 

account of the conflict of laws. The balance ]^.ani the power of organisation of the 

is so nice that if you disturb the equilibrium Kuropeans. You must become educated and 
of one atom, the whole world will come educate your women. You must abolish 

to an end. child marriage. 

There were great men — so great that no All these ideas are floating over society, 
number and human arithmetic could state the you all know it, 3 'et dare not act. Who is to 
difference between them and us. But com- bell the cat? In the fullness of time a wonder- 
pared with God, they were geometrical points, fiil man will come. Then all the cats will bo 
III comparison with Infinite everything is made bold. 
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Whenever 2 great man comes, the cir- 
cumstances are ready under his feet. He is 
the last straw to break the camel’s back. He 
Is the spark of tlie cannon. There is some- 
thing in the talking — we are preparing for 
him. 

Was Krishna cunning? No, he was not 
cunning. He tried his best to prevent the 
war. Kunti forced the war. But when once 
in the thing you should not recede — that is 
the man of duty. Do not run awa}', It is 
cowardice. When in the thing, you must do it. 
You should not budge an inch — of course 
not for a wrong thing ; this war was a 
.righteous war. 

Devil comes in man}' guises — anger in the 
form of justice — passion in the form of duty. 
When it first comes the man knows and then 
he forgets. Just as your pleader’s con.sciencc; 
at first they know it is all badmashi^ then 
it is duty to their clients ; at last they get 
hardened. 

Yogis live on the banks of the Narmada — 
the best place for them, because the climate 
is very even. Bhaktas live in Brindavan. 

Shipahis die soon — nature is full of defect 


—the athletes die soon. The gentlemen 
class are the strongest while the poor are the 
hardiest. Fruit diet may agree with a costive 
man. Civilised man needs rest for intellectual 
work. For food he has to take spices and 
condiments. The savage walks forty or fifty 
miles a day. He relishes the blandest foods. 

Our fruits are all artificial and the natural 
mango is a poor affair. Wheat is artificial. 

Save the spiritual store in your body by 
observing continence. 

The rule for a Grihastha about the ex- 
penditure of his income i.s, onefuurth of his 
income for his family, onefoiirth for charity, 
onefourth to be saved, onefoiirth fur self. 

Unity in variety is the plan of cifatioii, 
individuality in iinivcr.sality. 

Why deny the cause only ? Deny the effect 
also. The cau.se must contain everything that 
is in the effect. 

Christ’s public life extended only over 
eighteen months and for this he had .silently 
been preparing himself for thirt3'-tvvo ytiars. 
Mahommad was forty years old before he 
came out. 




OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


W HEN we celebrate the birthday of 
Swami Vivekanaiida, we all acknowl- 
edge his greatness, but do we pause to think 
liow his greatness affects our everyday life ? 
The snow-capped Himalayas are great indeed, 
and just when we have a sight of them, we ex- 
claim. “Oh, how great!” But the next 
moment finds our minds plunging into other 
interests, and the greatness of the Flimalayas 
disappears into the limbo of momentary 
sentiments. Do we not offer the same .sort 
of treatment to the gre itness of Swami 
Vivekananda? The sentiment that the Swami 
was great glows in our bosom when we 


celebrate his birthday, but when we return 
home it is cast away into the lumber-room of 
our heart ! 

The question therefore is : what has thfe 
greatne.ss of Swamiji to do with the life that 
we live from day to day? Unle.ss modern 
India fully decides this question first, it will 
never be in a position to do its duty by the 
great Swami whose birthday it has just 
celebrated. Was the Swami Vivekananda 
great in this sense that his greatness only 
deserves to have one day of celebration al- 
loted to it in the calendar ? Or was be gi^at 
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in the sense that through his greatness his 
country may find out the way to its own 
greatness? In Europe, saints, we find, have 
their own days in the calendar, but Europe as 
a wliole, does not care to find in its daily 
life that inspiration to saintliness which their 
lives hold out for it. Can modern India 
afifii’d to do tlie same with the life of Swami 
Vivekananda ? Is the life that modern India 
has to live today attuned to other ideals 
and other aims than what we find embodied 
in the life of Swami Vivekananda? It is 
highly necessary that modern India should 
find a definite reply to this fundamental 
question. 

If Swami Vivekananda stood for aims and 
ideals of life which arc remote from those 
which India collectively seeks to realise, then 
ft is but natural that the Vivekananda cele- 
bration would, like Christmas, but just come 
to IIS once a year, and we would hold on 
to the usual tenor of our individual and 
collective life during the rest of the 3'ear, as 
if no Vivekanaiula was ever born amongst ns, 
Ihit if wc carefully' study the life and teach- 
ings of the great Swami, we find that this 
was iu)t the case. We find rather that all the 
great problems and strivings of modern India 
appeared throughout In's life as its own in- 
dividual problems and strivings. This highly 
significant fact reqinres to be strongl^^ im- 
pressed on the minds of all educated people 
in India today. They have hardly' any idea 
of what Swamiji did for his own countrymen 
through his life of the most strenuous 
a life the most prominent feature of which 
was his complete self-identification with his 
tnothercountry alwa>’s calling forth in his 
mind the deepest impulse and the most 
earnest thoughts for her welfare. Can modern 
India afford to ignore the profound experi- 
ences and lessons reaped in a life of such 
single-minded devotion to the very problems 
that beset it today? Can we point our finger 
to another life lived in modern times in which 


tremendous concentration of thought and 
energy has been brought to bear upon these 
problems? What immeasurable amount of 
service it is possible to render, when that 
service proceeds from a man of perfect renun- 
ciation ! 

How is it then that educated people are 
not snificieiitly eager to understand those 
solutions of their problems which Swami 
Vivekananda worked out in his life? It can- 
not be expected that everybody will accept 
these solutions as correct ; but are they pro- 
perly or sufficiently studied and discussed by 
those who sincerely want to solve the prob- 
lems of our country ? They are not, so far as 
our experience goes in this matter. And the 
reason is not far to seek. It lies in the fact 
that the real nature of these problems of our 
country is not properly understood by most 
of those people who hasten now-a-days to 
work out their solutions. They think that 
the problems of India must be in all essential 
bearings quite similar to those of other 
countries, and therefore in solving these 
problems they must look up for light and 
leading to tlie same class of men here in 
India as lead and instruct people in other 
countries. Arguing like this perhaps in a 
tacit way, they fail to recognise the neces- 
sity of studying and discussing the teachings 
of the Swami Vivekananda. A Sannyasin, 
they would think, moves in too high an 
atmosphere of life to be able to appreciate,, in 
all their keenness and reality, the economic, 
civic or social strivings and crises of his 
countr^^men. So although they feel proud to 
recognise the greatness of Swami Viveka- 
nanda as a Vedantist world-teacher, they 
would doubt the wisdom of carrying to him 
for solution the secular problems of their 
collective life. In a word, the unconscious 
inspiration of their Western culture prompts 
these educated men to draw a line between 
their spiritual and secular interests, and they 
cannot feel quite sure of the safety of the 
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latter, if they have to place them in the hands 
of their spiritual teachers. They have secu- 
larised the ideals of their collective life and so 
they naturally keep its problems rather aloof 
from the guardians of their spiritual interests. 

The evil, therefore, is the outcome of that 
spirit of Western nationalism which has 
slowly but steadily permeated the educated 
community in India. The whole outlook on 
our collective life and thouglit has been secul- 
arised by the initial error of recognising 
politics as the organising principle in that life 
and thought. By accepting politics as the 
fundamental factor in working out the future 
of India, educated people have perverted the 
whole trend of their collective aspirations and 
activities. By fondly counting upon our poli- 
tical interests to forge the tics and bonds of 
our collective life, we have relegated the spir- 
itual interests of our life to a position of 
remote importance. What wonder then that 
the greatness of a Swami Vivekananda would 
appeal to most educated men today in the 
same way as the greatness of the Himalayas 
does to a busy, toiling man of the work-a-day 
world! It is only the frontiers of that life 
we have chosen to live today, that religion 
finds itself alloted a place to exist, and if the 
claims. of any great man on our recognition and 
reverence be based purely on that religion, 
well, he will have necessarily to wait a whole 
year till on a certain Hxed date in our 
calendar, we take a sort of holiday trip to 
those frontiers to celebrate his greatness! 
This exactly is being the case with Swami 
Vivekananda. We do not allow his influence 
and inspiration to work on our everyday life, 
because we donot feci any necessity thereof. 
That nationalistic scheme of life which leads 
the whole modern world captive before it has 
so hypnotised our minds already that we can- 
pot feel sufficiently interested in what a 
f^ligipus pieacher, even like Swami Viveka- 
nanda, had to say about oi i- duties in modern 
Alas, wc And our intellectual taste 


even so much perverted by political national^ 
ism that the very word religious uttered m 
connection with any concern is enough to 
arrest the flow of enthusiasm towards it. 

Blit far worse than this attitude of neglect 
towards what Swami Vivekananda did and 
said in his life for the regeneration of the 
country is the other attitude of mind which 
many educated men betray who want to ex- 
ploit sublime patriotism that glows beneath 
the Swami’s utterances in the petty interest 
of their political nationalism. There are 
people who attracted by his great personality 
want to make some room for liis fr\ncied 
authority in their own schemes of thought and 
activity. They have quoUtions from his 
utterances ready at hand to show how great 
a lover of his country he was and with what 
an irresistible appeal he stimulates his country- 
men to consecrate themselves to the service 
of their mo thereon n try. But they stop short 
of investigating with him into the precise 
nature of this service that they have to 
render to their country. They clonot discuss 
the type of nationalism that he preached in 
the speeches that he made after his return 
from the West during his long tour from 
Colombo to Almora. They seek the inspira- 
tion of his patriotism while ignoring the 
.schetfle of work which that patriotism inspires. 
They want just to tag on to the political 
nationalism they have borrowed from the 
West the enthusiasm of Ais love of country. 
They do not pause to think how great an in- 
justice they do to Swami Vivekananda by this 
treacherous ecclccticism. And all this mis- 
representation of his patriotism is swallowed 
unque.stioiiiiigly by educated people in India 
simply because the Svvami’s view and teach^ 
ings are not given that thorough study which 
they undoubtedly deserve at our hand.s. You 
cannot hope to escape trenchant criticism in 
India, if you misrepresent the views or teach- 
ings of a Wordsworth or a Kant ; educated 
men in this unfortunate country will easily 
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distinp[ufsh in 5?iich ca.se?! a true presentation 
from a false. But look at the irony of 
the situation, we can with perfect immunity 
misrepresent tlie teachinj^s of a j»reat coinitry- 
iTian of our own, just to fit them into the body 
of our own individual views and opinions. 
What pfieater testimony lliere can be of tlie 
lamentable indifference of educated people in 
India towards what Swami Vivekananda said 
in s()lvin{]j those very problems of their 
country which hold in --itake today, like the 
riddles of tiie Sphinx, their existence as a 


The evil, we have said, is an cifTsprinjj of the 
spirit of political nationalism that has obsessed 
the educated community. So lonj^ as this 
obsession continue.s, the Vivekananda anni- 
versaries will come and <(o once every year 
leaviiijy us not a whit the stronijer to cope 
witli the problems of our everyday life. Tiic 
utterances of Swami Vivekananda do not 
form a confused mass of valuable ideas and 
sentiments. They were the products of a 
wisdom which representeil a systematised 
body (if truths. Tlic truths that he uttered 
were organically connectcal wiili one another, 
BO that none can bo wr(?nclK'd of! from its 
bearinjjs to be foisted on another system of 
view.s withon* l.isino jdl its real significance 
and import. In this way, all the views that 


the Swami expressed with regard to the 
true nature of tlie .service that our country 
recpiircs of us today can never be fully and 
proptM'ly understood unless his fundamental 
view of Indian nationalism be first thoroughly 
.studied and understood. Indian nationalism, 
according to him, is a spiritual type of 
nationalism differing in its very essentials 
from that other type of nationalism which 
forms the governing factor in the political 
civilisatiiiu *>f the West. Religion is the very 
foundation, the leading motive and the goal of 
Indian nalit'nalism. In its scheme of collec- 
tive life, politics coimes in for a place only as 
a .subordinate concern subservient to the in- 
terests of the collective spiritual pursuit. 
Unless this higher type of nationalism be 
studied, discussed and appreciated by edu- 
cated peciplc in India, (heir obsc.ssion by polit- 
ical nationalism will never be worked oflf 
successfully. And if there is oiu'? noble resolve 
more than anotlier which we ought to make 
during these celebrations of Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s birthday, it is that of studying that 
noblelypeof nationalism which Swainiji sought 
to revive and j)rcach to his countrymen and 
making ourselves fit, through renunciation 
and purity of character, to hold aloft among 
our countrymen, blind and groping in vain, the 
banner of that nationalism whicli for the 
salvation of his mothercountry Swamiji dis- 
covered and left in our possession. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND MYSTICISM. 


O WHERE we may find a more perfect 
combination of mj'sticism and rational- 
ism, than in the life of Swami Vivekananda. 
The first thing wc meet with in studying his 
character as a thinker is a watchful and 
indefatiguable rationalism that governs his 
view of facts and events. His reasoning 
facult}' exerci.ses its functions with all the un- 
hesitating aiithoritativeiiess of an autocrat 


with a world-dominion under his feet, — not 
the slighte.st shrinking, apprehension or com- 
promise. This unrestricted sway and sweep 
of tliought marked him out as extraordinary 
even from his boyhood. The majestic move- 
ments of his thought used to throw a sort 
of fascination on people coming in contact 
with him. Witticisms, raileries, and even play- 
ful scurrilities, wlien dignified by the flashing 
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gracffnlnpss of tlie iinHcrlyin^ thought woiilrl 
absolutely lose the sliiio; of ofTcncc or the 
touch of grossness in them. This air of per- 
fect freedom with which iiis thought moved 
bespoke an intellectual temperament of the 
most complete rationalism and Sister Nive- 
dita describes this thoroughgoing rationalism 
of the S'vami nicelx’ in the following words in 
her The Master as / Saw Him : As a relig- 
ious teacher, I saw that altlunigh he had a 
system of tin night to offer, nothing in tliat 
system would claim him for a moment, if he 
found that truth led elsewhere. 

This uiicompioinising sovereignty of his 
reasoning facultx' he fully maiiitaiuod during 
tho.se blessed days he associated with a man 
who seems to us to have been perfectly 
miraculous in every inch of his life. His 
iuterviexvs with .Sri Ram ikrishna were full of 
events at xvhich the most out-and-out rational- 
ism of the current type must uoe«is stagger, 
and yet his persevereiujo was ticmendous. 
Tlie Ma^ter ii’cogniscd at a glance hi.s iiil#d- 
lectual tcmpeiamcnt and along with it the 
promise that he canied within himself c»f 
toxver-ing ‘peat ness a-^ a te.ichcr of iiitn in a 
rationalistic age like the present one. He, 
hiin.sGlf but an illiterate village Brahman, al- 
loxved this young man’s intellect the fullest 
scope for all its reasonings and doublings, 
proving to us by the way how tlie luimaii 
intellect is xvoiuierfully broadened and 
quickened by the acquisition of real, healthy 
spirituality. For it mii.^-t have been a gigantic 
intellectual task for the Master to kc^p pace 
with all the dashing flights of his di.sciple’s 
rationalistic intellect. Referring to the.se ex- 
periences he pa.ssed through and the reward 
they brought him, Swami V'ivekananda once 
said to some disciples : “ Let none regret that 
they were difficult to convince ! I fought my 
Master for six long years, with the re.sult that 
I know everv inch of the way ! Every inch 
of the way ! ” 

Was it true then that iiii.s reward came 
purely through rationali.sm ? Was it that the 


Master made the most of his disciple'.s 
rationalism as the only factor in raising him 
to spiritual eminence? No. Sri Rainakrislina 
came not into this world to satisfy the intel- 
lect of men out of its oxvn rcsource.s — if ever 
such satisfaction be at all possible. Human 
intellect cannot by itself dive deep enough 
into the mysteries of life to .solve them 
beyonrl the possibility of doubt So in the 
case of Sxvami Vix-ckanaiula, his Master xvliile 
allowing the fullest play to his intellectual 
activities drew' (Uit of the depths of his mind 
anotiier higher factor xvhich xvas just axvaitiug 
imfoldment ami which wilhoiil superseding 
his intellect f>pcned up before it tlie vistas of 
a ghirious Beyond. This was the mystic 
factor in the development of the SwamiVs 
spirituality. He had disclosed to his Master 
how an effulgent orb of light used to hasten 
out of darkuoss tow'arcls his (ryes xvhen clo.sed 
for sleep and how the tact of his mind being 
completely engulfed in that light used to be 
accepted by him as his usual slc-.^p. By otlu'r 
indioalitms ;is well, llio Master had discovered 
how the highest possiliilities of spiritual corn- 
iTuinion were latent in his disciple's mind, and 
now ill the fulness of time, this profouiKl 
mysticism of his nature was inaile to unfold 
itself and take up its role of ratifying, giiidiiig 
and inspiring the activities of liis intellec^t 
noxv united for ever to the source not only of 
its liigiiest freedom hut of its very existence. 

Later in life, Swamiji used to teach a three- 
fold division of the instruments of knowledge, 
— instinct, reason and inspiration. Instinct 
moves in the region of the subconscious, reason 
in that of conscious, and inspiration, of super- 
conscious experience-s. So mysticism is not 
something savouring purely of the miraculous ; 
it is fully a legitimate expansion of human 
knowledge and Ainctions thereof, and every 
man may by birthright claim and strive to 
develop it in himself. But it is at the same 
time most important to remember that real 
sn.spiration while leading ns beyond the intel- 
lect never contradicts but always fulfils it. If 
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the stage of inspiration be attained through 
proper^ scientific processes such as the system 
of Raja-yoga attempts to formulate, then a 
wondeiTiil development of all the intellect 
iial powers and functions is bound to follow. 
hut if that stage is reached tiiroiigh the mere 
force of our untutored impulses or by the 
heightening of our emotional nature, our in- 
tellectual functions cannot follow the soaring 
flights of inspiration and mystic experiences 
express themselves to our mind in symbolic 
representations created out of sensuous im- 
pressions reflected or projected on our brains. 
These symbolic representations accepted as 
realities in the highest sense are apt to breed 
all s«irts of superstitions l«.*a<liiig men some- 
times to the gros*5est fanaliciMii. S<i in his 
lectures on the Rjija-)'oga, the Swami says : 

In a good luaiiy cases llicro is the danger of the 
brain h(‘ing deianged, and, as a rule, you will find 
that all iho^e men, liowcvcr groai they were, who 
laid stnmhled upon this siipcrconscions state, 
without liiidei'standing it, groped in the dark, and 
generally had, along with their knowledge, some 
ipiaint superstition. Whenever a prophet 

got into the supercoiiscioiis stale hy heightening 
his emotional nature, he brought away from it not 
only .some truths, hut some fanaticism also, some 
superstition which injured (he world as the great- 
ness of the teaching helped. To gel any reason 
out of the mas.s of incongruity we call human 
life, \vc have to transcend our reason, but we must 
do it scientifically, slowly, by regular practice, and 
we must cast off all siiperstilion. We must take 
up the study of the superconscious state just as 
any other science ; on reason we must have to lay 
our foundation ; wc iniisL follow reason as far as 
it leads, and when reason fails reason itself will 
show us the way to the highest plane. When you 
hear a man say ** I am inspired," and then talk 
irrationally, reject it. Why ? because these three 
states — instinct, reason, and siiperconsciousncss, 
or the unconscious, conscious and superconscious 
states, belong to one and the same mind. There 
are not three minds in one man, but one state of it 
develops into the others. 

Ill Swaini Vivekaiiaiida, in this way, 


rationalism and mx’sticism uvmc not only com- 
bined in their fully developed fiiriii<^, hut 
tlic)' were also combinetl without the slightest 
detriment to either. They even 'served the 
interests of each other most wondei fully and 
their mutual conformity and siip|>orl made 
him llie greatest teacher of religion ti» the 
iTitidern woild. Ihit while this mutual alliance 
of the twin factors in Swamiji’s life was al- 
most invariably brought into ciperation while 
teaching people about the things of the spiiit, 
it need not be expected that while pronjiiinc- 
ing n[)on secular subjects, his intellectual 
jiidgmenls also used to base llieir claim of 
validity on any exercise of mx stical powers. 
He never iindeiialed the value r)f intellectual 
ciiltnrf^ noi forbore to swim with its currents, 
simply on the gtonnil that he had the key 
of inspirati()n in his possession. Me did not 
hold this key in his hand xxith an)' levity of 
spirit, so as to use it in the intelc^t of saving 
intellectual labour or of making his intellect- 
ual opini(»ns authoritative. He never held 
himself ready to get inspired directly yon made 
out some sort of necessity for it. Inspiration 
is really a spiritual state too lofty, too solemn, 
too divine, to be made to sidiserve any but 
the highest interests of man, and naturally 
enough, the impulse which lifts men up, to 
whom real inspiration comes, to that altitude 
of knoxvledge is spiritual, and not intellectual. 
It is rather .spontaneous than deliberate, only 
the mind has to open it.self out initially to the 
inllux of spiritual poxver .stored in the heights 
of its being. 

Sxvami Vivekananda’s mysticism was per- 
fectly free from all inystery-mongering. 
Though he had to influence people whom he 
wanted to teach, none ever found in him the 
slightest idea or desire of immoderately 
exciting their sense of the mysterious or of 
trying to exploit it in his own interest. The 
very cornerstone of all his teachings was to 
in.spire in people whom he wanted to teach 
a firm faith in themselves, and he never 
allowed the sense of the mysterious to para- 
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lyse their self-cxertlon or self-reliance. He 
strongly deprecated any scheme of spiritual 
progress in which the scope and ability for 
serving man and society have to be gained 
by putting oneself in mysterious communica- 
tion witli mysterious agents liovering above 
in occult planes. He liad no sympathy or 
patience for that occultism wiiich encourages 
in people tlie habit of regarding the mysteri- 
ous aid from mysterious agents as a good 
compensation for their own spiritual incom- 
petence. He used to flout the idea of pulling 
men and society in the leading-strings of 
unseen s[)irits by whom people have to seek 
to be t)bsscssed. Such doctrines encourage 
people to try to becc^me llie mediums f(3r the 
spirits of the great instead of trying to be- 
come great themselves, and already wo find a 


whole society of educated men cheering on 
from behind a selected victim of such doc- 
trines who has come forward to train himself 
lip for fully surrendering the physical sheath 
of his existence for the expected occupation 
of a great spirit. 

In brief, Swamij’s mysticism implied a real 
development of characler and spirituality. He 
never encouraged in any one the idea of there 
being a royal road to godliness, for it is not, 
as Ramaprosad sings, something 'Mike a 
sweetmeat in the hand a cliild who may be 
coaxed into leaving hold of it.** Here every 
inch of the ground has to be gained l)y hard 
toil and unwavering sincerity. Because the 
proverb says “ Iviunvledge is power,’* yon 
cannot by intellectual tricks blindfold Grid 
for a moment or delude humanity much long. 


F.IMSTLKS OF SWAMI VI VKKAN ANDA. 


XLVIl. 

H OreycoHt Oardrsis, 

Luialon, Rii|[;iaiul. 
ls.t Xov., 

“Gobi and Silver” my dear Mary *Miave I 
none, but what 1 Isave I give to tliee” freely, 
and tliat is llie knowledge? that the goldness 
of gold, the silverness of silver, the manhood 
of man, the womanhood of woman, the reality 
of everything is the Lord — and that this 
Lord we are trying to realise from time 
without beginning in the ol)jcctive and in the 
attempt thrr)\ving up such “ queer ’* creatures 
of our fancy as man, woman, cliild, body, 
mind, the earth, sun, moon, stars, the world, 
love, hate, property, wealth etc. ; also ghosts, 
devils, angels and gods, God etc. 

The fact being that the T-ord is in us, we 
are He, the eternal subject, the real ego, 
never to be objectified, .-nd that all this 
objectifying process is mere waste of time and 
talent. When the soul becomes aware of this 


It gives lip ohjoclifyiiig and falls back more 
and more upon the snlijer.iive. This is the 
evolution less iiiul less in the body and more 
and more in the mind ’-man the highest 
form, meaning in Sairdxi it thought — 
the animal that thinks and not the animal 
that ‘'senses ” only. This is what in theo- 
logy is called ” Renunciation *’ ; the formation 
of st)cicly, tlic institution of marriage, the 
love for children, oiir good works, morality 
and ethics are all different forms of rcnim- 
ciation. All oiir lives in every society arc the 
subjccion of the will, the thirst, the desire. 
Tin's surrender of tlu: will or the fictition.s 
self — or the desire to jump out of ourselves 
a.s it were — the struggle to <jbjcctify the sub- 
ject-— is the one pheiunnenon in this world of 
which all societies and social forms arc 
various modes and stages. Love is the 
easiest and smootlicst way towards the self- 
surrender or subjection of the “will” and 
hatred the opposite. 

People have been cajoled through various 
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stories or superstitions of heavens atui hells 
aiul Killers alxive (lie si<y, tnwaids iliis one 
end of scif-.uirreiider, Tiie piiiio-ii|)!it!r dues 
the same Uno\viii>.;)y wilhuiit superstiiioii by 
givin«r up “ desires,” 

An ohjrclive heaven or milleniiiin there- 
fore lias existence only in the f.inc\‘ — but a 
subjective one is alieady in exisience. The 
musk-deer after vain sraicii fur the caii**e of 
the scent of the iniisk, at last will have to 
find il ill hiiiiseif. 

Objective society will al^-ays be a msxfnre 
of j^oimI and evil — ubji ciiv i? life ^^iil always 
be followed by its shadow «iratli aiul ilie 
binder the life the liMwjei \\i '' al-i> be ihe 
shadow. It is (ndy wlu-n tlie ^nii on onr ovvii 
bead that ihere is no shonow. W'lu n and 
juukI and cvirvihin*^ « in liu se is lui 

evil. I n object ivc life, however, e\eiy bullet 
has its billet — evil vvii h e\ ery “*»od as 

its sbadow. Iv. eiy iinjii ovt nuiit i- c«*ii|»led 
with an equal de;^i .nial ion. I'he leasoii beinj' 
that «|«>od and evil ,ire not Iwothini^N bin one, 
llie diffei ence ill inj4 only in in.mifcstaliun, — 
one of (ke^ree, mil kind. 

Oiir veiy lives depend upon ‘lie death of 
others — plants or animal*; or iKicilli ! I he 
other j^ieal mistake we olien make is tiiat 
^ood is taken as an ever inci ea- inij itnn, 
whilst evil is a rjuanlily. I*hom this it 

is ar”iK*d that evil bviii” iliminished every 
day tliere will emne a time when j^ood alone 
will remain, 'I'he fallacy lies in the as.siinip- 
tioii of a false picmi-e. If i^ood is incieasing 
so is evil. Alx* desires ha\e been much more 
than the desires of tiie masses amonjx my 
race. IMy joys havtr been much j^reater than 
theirs — but my miseiies milliuii limes more 
intense. The same constitution that makes 
you feel the least loiich of ^ood makes you 
feel the least of evil too. The same nervc.s 
that carry .sensations of pleasure carry the 
sen.sations of pain too — and the same mind 
feels both. The pros' res.s cf the woild mean.s 
more enjoyment and more misery too. Thiii 


mixture of life and death, good and evil, 
knnxvled*.:e anti i^^norance is what is called 
M,iya— nr tlie universal plienomcnon. You 
may “o on fiir eleiuiiy inside this net seeking 
for happiness — yon find much and much evil 
too. 'L'o have ^ood and no evil is childish 
nonsense. Two wa\*s are left open — one by 
giviiig lip all hope to lake up the world as it 
is and bear the? panj^s and pains in the hope 
of a Cl limb of l-appine-s now and then. TlifS 
other to «;ive up the .si-aicli for pleasure, 
kiiowiii;^ it to be pain in another form and 
seek till tmf/i — and those that dare try for tnitli 
siiccixii 111 I'liidin;^ that iniili as everpresent, 
— pif.-enl ill i iiem^elves. Then we also dis- 
C(»‘. VI i.iwv ih.it the same truth is nirinifesting 
itself luitli in onr ri-lative error and knowU 
ech,:e — we find also lliat the same truth is 
bli*'*; wliii‘h /'‘'ain \i maiiifesl iu^ itself as gc»od 
and evil ami with il abu we find real exist- 
ence w liich is manifesting itself as both death 
ami life. 

Tims we realise that all these phenomena 
are but tlie rt-nixions i)i-furcalcd or manb 
foliied of til'* One cxi>>tence, Triith-blis.s- 
iiiiiiy — m\' iiMi .seif ami the le ility of every- 
ihing ebr, 'i’iiLii rimi ilien only is it possible 
to fin ^nud wiih »;it evi', I'or such a .soul has 
known ami got ih..* '.ontred ot the material of 
winch both »good ai.d evil are manufactured, 
ami He alone can manifest one or the other 
as lie likes, and wc kiunv he manifests only 
good. This i.s the Jivan-nnikln — the living 
ficc — tile goal of the Vedanta as of ail otiier 
philosophies. 

Yours in Lord, 

Vivekananda. 

The question is one of Permanence and 
Impermanence. Maya is impermanence. 
55JIU: 3lT*I5t ?— “ I low did non- 

exi.'ilence come out of Existence ? ” The idea 
cf law- is the first gra.sp of llie idea of Per- 
marjence in TiuperinHiieiice. \ ivekananda. 
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SWAMI VIVKKANANDA: A RKMIXISCKNCK. 


fT is now more ihiin Icii years since ihc 
Swaini Vivekaniimla Icctureil lo California 
vl^ aiulicnces ; il seems bill ycslc-rtiay. Ji was 
here as clscwbcro : ibe aruliencos were his from The 
oulset, and remained his to tiie end. Tliey were 
swept along on ihe current of his thought without 
resistance. Many tlicre were who did nut want to 
resist : whose pleasure and iiuvclly it was to have 
light shown into the hidden recesses of their minds 
by the proximity of a liiminous personality. There 
were a few who would have resisted if they could, 
but whose powers of resistance were neiUralised 
by the irrobistihle logic, acumen and child-like 
simplicity of the (beat 'I’eacher. Indeed, there 
were a few who arose lo demur, but who resumed 
iheir <^eats either in smiling acquiescence or in 
bew i 1 dc ro d i n i j> ote n cy . 

The Swami's jicrsonality impressed itself on the 
xnind with visual intensity. 'I’lie speaking eyes, 
the weal I h of facial expression and gesticulation; 
the wonderous Sanskrit chanting, siuioroiis, melo- 
dious, impressing one wiili the sinise of mxsiic 
potency ; the translations following in stniling 
confidence. All this .set off by the sjieclacnlar 
apparel of the Hindu Sannyasin ! — who can for- 
get them ? 

As a lecturer he was unique : never referring to 
notes, as most lecturers do : and though he 
repealed many discourses on request, they were 
never mere repetitions. Ho seemed to be giving 
something of himself, to be sjieaking fomi a super- 
experience. The most :ab.slruse points of the 
Vedanta were retrieved from tlie domain of mere 
specnlalion by a vital something which .seemed lo 
emanate from his presence. It was hi.s practice lo 
look deliberately and leisurely ovei his audience 
before beginning a di.scourse. Then beginning in a 
conversational lone and manner, his voice w^oiild 
run the gamut of imj?assioned modulation and 
inipressive periods. That style of speaking was 
very effective for those within easy range of hi.s 
voice, but it must iiave been an cxa.spcration to 
those in the back of the hall, for cries of “louder !*' 
ivere common from that quarti. • . Ills utterances 
were dynamic and coiisliiictixc : aiuubing (hoiiglit 


and directing it into synthetic piocc.sses. Thus, he 
was not only a lecturer, but a teacher oi the higliest 
order as well. 

Kiicouraging qiie.slions at the conclusion of each 
lecture, he would go Lo any length to imikc his 
questioners imderst.mu. On one occasion after 
persistent qiioiies hy a nmnher of persons, it 
occiired to someone lluit they were plying the 
.Swaini loo insisSenily with questions, ami lie re- 
marked lo that effect. “ .Xsk all liie questions you 
like — the more the l.'oltcr, ' was the Swami’s good- 
natiiieil reply. “ T'mi is what 1 am here for, and 
1 won't you till you •.mder-i.ind.'’ ’I'lie 

ap]i]aiiso w.is so p'-fumged that he was cibligeil lo 
Wait till it subsided belore lie cmilil coniimie. At 
limes he liierallx slaiiKd pt*o|»le into belief by bis 
answers, do the queMion. alter a lecture on Ke- 
incarnation, “Swami, do you remember \our 
pa.sl life > \ ■ /; . 

“ N'es, clearly, even when T was a little boy," he 
answered qnii.kly and seriously. 

(jiliek anil, when necessary, sharp at reparte; ho 
met ail ojipositioii with the utmost goodnature and 
e\c*u cnjoxmonl. His bii^iincss was to make his 
hearers undersl.mil and he succeeded as. |)erhaps, 
no Ollier Ifcluicr on ahsti use subjects ever dil. 
’To |»opul:ii ise ali^liai-lions, to jihn;-..* tlsein within 
the menial gr.isp of even very oniinaiy iiilelleifs 
was his achieveineiil. He reached them all. “ Jii 
India." he said, ‘■they tell me liial I ought niil lo 
leach Advail.a Veilanta lo llie peojile at large. But 
1 .say that I can make even a child understand it. 
You cannot l>egin loo early lo teach the highest 

(Jnce at the conclusion of a lecture he thus an- 
nounced hi.s next lecliiie : “ ’ro-inorrow night J 
shall lecture on 77ie J//W: //.r Poirers and /Vr- 
sibUliies. (.'onie lo here me. I have .something lo 
say lo you. I shall do a little bom l>lh rowing.'* 
Here he glanced smilingly over the audience, and 
then with a waive of his hand added, “ C’ome on ! 
It will do you good.” The next night there wa.s 
barely standing room. He kept bis word. Bombs 
wore thrown, and he, of all people, knew how lo 
thiow them with telling effect, hi this Iccliac he 
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tlevoicd considcvablc lime lo ihc subject of ebasUty 
ns a means of strengthening the mind. As a 
practice to develop purity, he expounded the 
iheniy of looking upon every woman as one*s 
mol her. When he had presented the idea, he 
paused and, as though in response to inarticulate 
<|uestionings from the audience, said, “O yes, this 
is a ilieory. 1 stand up here to tell you about this 
!)i‘:iutifnl theory ; but when L think of my own 
moiliet I know that she is dirferent to me tiian any 
Ollier woman. 'I hcie is a difference. We cannot 
deny it. Tint we see this dideience because we 
thiid< of ourselves as bodies. 'IMiis theory is to be 
fully loalised in nicdilalion. 'riiese tnit'is are tirs>t 
to be beard, tlien lo be iiiedilaled upon." 

Tic held purily to be for the housoiioMer as well 
as for the monk, and Kiiil gre.it stress on lliat 
poiiil. “ Tile Ollier day a young Ilimlii came to 
see me. lie bud L»ecn living in ibis C'niiiiry fi.>r 
about two yens, and had lx*en aiilTering iruin ill- 
health for some lime. In course (d (;ur talk, he 
said ibal the iheoiy (if ch.i'iiity must be all wroiig 
bei'HUse the doctois in tills coinitty had advi'^ed 
him ag:nns'. it. 'rbey told him that if was ag linst 
the law lit nuliiro. I told him to go back lo India, 
v.lien^ lie bt iongedj and lo li.'leii lo the leaciiings 
ot his aiu'i.'^lors, who had pracilsed chaslily for 
thoiisaii.ls of vears.” 'l ljcn lumiiig a face jjiick- 
ticii into an cvpiession r.f unuUeruble disgu-a, he 
ihiindm-d, ** Vciii ih’ivlors in lliis coiiiUiy win’) 
hi'ld that chii>lilv is ngaiiii-l llie law kA iiaiiue don’t 
kii'iw wbai you are Miking alioul. Vmi ilon'l 
know ilu: iiUMuiiig of llic? wonl junily. Vuu are 
beasls ! beasis ! i say. wiili ilu; inoraN of a tom- 
cat, if that is the best you h:ue to say on tiiat 
subject!” Here he glanced d».li:inily ovv-r llio 
audience, cballenging opposition by bis very glance. 
N<j voice was raised, nolwiihsiaiuliiig there were 
several physicians pic.^eiu. 

Bombs were thrown in all of his lectures. 
Audiences were jolted out of hereditary ruts, and 
New Thought students, so called, were subjected 
to scathing though constructive critici.sms without 
mercy. Smilingly, he would announce the most 
stupendous Vedantic conceptions so opposed to 
Christian thcologic dogma; then pause an in.slant, 
• — how many, many limes, and with such winsome 
effect !— with his Icclli pressed over his lower lip. 


as though with bated breath, observing the result. 
Imagine, if yon can, greater violence done to the 
traditional teachings of ClirisLendom than by his 
fiery injiinctirm, “ Don’t repent ! Don't repent ! — ■ 
Spit, if you must, but go on ! Don’t hold your- 
selves down by repenting ! Throw off the load of 
sin. if there is such a thing, by knowing your line 

selves, -liie Pure! The Ever Free! That 

man alone is blasphoinous who tells you that you 

are sinners And again, “'Pliis world is a 

supersliiion. We arc hypnotised into believing k 
real. Till' process of salvaMon is the process of 

dC'hvpnoiisaiion 'Phis universe is just the play 

of the r.ord — that is all. It is all just for fun. 
There can be no reason for Ilis doing anytliing. 
Know ilie [.o»d if you would undeisfland Ilis play. 

Be Ills |■bl\^Vil^v.v and He will tell you all And 

to you. who are pibihisopbers, I sny that lo ask for 
a reasem for tlie exi.^ieiic.o of the universe is 
iHogiLal bee.uise it inii>lics liiniLilion in (loci, which 
you d(^ not adinil.” I’lien lie enlered into one of 
his woml.uiul expositions of the salient features of 
the Ad\aiia Vcd.iiila. 

In the cpicplions which nmally followed a talk on 
this subjecl, there was almu!*t sure lo be the qiics- 
lion, ** But Swaini, wli.u will become of one’s 
iiulividiMlity when he realises lii.s oneness with 
God? ’* Ho would laugli at this question, and 
plavfully ridicule it. He would say : 

“ Vou people 'u ibis ccuinlry arc so afraid of 
I(»ing your iu-di-vid-ii-al-i-ties, ” drawling out the 
word in laughing mockery. “ Wliy, you are not 
indiviiliials ycl. V\ hen you know God you will be. 
When you lealise your wiiolc nature, you will 
aii.iin your hue individualities, not before. In 
kiHv.dng (hid you cannot lose anything worth 

having Tilel■^^ is another thing f am 

con* I nitiy iieaiing in lids conn !ry, and iIlH is, that 
we slioii'.d ‘ live in liarmony with nature!’ Tlar- 
mo-u}* wiih n iliire,” he ridiculed. “ Wdiy, don't 
you know that all the progress ever made in the 
world was made by lighting nature, by conquering 
nature ? There never has been an exception. 
Trees live in harmony with nature. Perfect har- 
mony there ; no opposition there, — and no pro- 
gress. dVe are lo resist nature at every point if wc 
are lo make any progress. Something funny 
happens ami nature says, ‘laugh,’ and wc laugh. 
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Someone wc love dies, and nature says, * cry,' and 
we cry — 

“ But,*' interposed an old lady in the audience, 
** it would be very hard not to mourn for those 
we love, and I think we would be very hard- 
hearted if we did not mourn. ' 

** O yes, madam," he replied, it is hard, no 
doubt, But what of that ? All great accomplish- 
ments are hard. Nothing worth while comes easy. 
But don’t lower the ideal because it is difficult to 
attain. Hold the banner of freedom aloft 1 You 
do not weep, madam, because you Avant to, but 
because nature forces yon. When nature says 
• Weep ! ,' say ‘ No ! I shall not weep ! ' Sirengtli ! 
Strength ! Strength ! — say that to yourself day and 
night. You are The .'^irong ! The Pure ! The Free ! 
No weakness in you ; no sin ; no misery ! " 

Such statements, vitalised by his tremendous 
personality, placed liiin in liie same class witii the 
world's greatest spiritual teachers. During these lec- 
tures, one was suspended in a spiritual ftriiiaiiieiu by 
the proximity of a Soul to whom the woi Ul was really 
a joke, and to whom Coiisciousiness, siipercusmic, 
was the One and only Reality. 

The Swami was hles.sed with an irrepressible 
sense of humour, wltich enlivened liis lectures and 
classes, and at times relievcJ the tense eieinent 
from embarrassing situations. Ol)'iei ve his parry 
to the question incrednlotisly hurled at him at the 
close of a leclure which culminated iti an im- 
passioned outburst oil the glory of Gud-Conscious- 
tiess : 

“ Swami have you seen God ? " 

"What !” he returned, his face lighting up with a 
happy smile, “ do I look like it, — a big lai man 
like me ? ” 

On another occasion while expounding Advaita, 
an old man, sitting in the front row, arose deli- 
berately, and with a look which .said as plainly as 
words, "Let me get out of here in a hum*," 
hobbled down the aisle and out of the hall, pound- 
ing the floor with his cane at every step. The 
Swami apparently enjoyed the situation, for 
amusement overspread his features as lie paused 
to watch him. The attention of the audience was 
divided between tiie Swami, smiling, fun-loving, 
■and the disgusted old man who had had enough 
af him. 


The whimsical, playful side of the Swami's 
character would break out at any moment. Certain 
Thensnphic and New Thought students were 
interested piimarily in occult phenomena. One 
such asked, 

" Swami, did you ever see an elemental ? *’ 

" O yes. Wc have them in India for breakfast," 
was the quick reply. Nor did he hesitate to joke 
about his own personality. At one time when 
looking at some works of art the Swami, surveying 
a painting of some corpulent monks, remarked, 
"Spiritual men are fat. See how fat I am'?" 
Again, speaking almiit tiie power of prophecy in 
the saints he said, ‘‘ Once when I was a little boy 
placing in the streets a sage, passing by, put his 
Iiaiid nn inv hi-ad smd said, * My boy, you will be 
a groat man some day.’ And now .see where I am.” 
At this little conceit ills face fairly beamed with 
fun. There was nothing egoiisiical in such state- 
ments. Ills simple fiin-lnving nature carried his 
liearers along with him in the ^piril of his joke. 
At anoilirr lime : ** ‘l'hc Chrisii.ni idea of iiell is 
not at nil lerrirying to me. 1 have read Dante's 
Itifeino iliiee times, but I tnii>t say that 1 find 
lutiliiiig lenible in it. There aie many kinds of 
Hindu hells. When a glutton dies, for instance, 
be is surrounded by great quantities of tlie very 
best kinds <if foods. lie has a .stomach a thousand 
miles long, mill a month ;m small as a pinhead I 
'i'liinU of that ! ” Duiing this lecture he got very 
waiiu owing to the poorly ventilated hall. On 
leaving the hall after the lecture, he was met by a 
chid blast of noiih wind. Gathering his coat 
tightly about him he said veliemently, " Well, if 
isn't hell, I don’t know' what is.” 

Dilating on the life of the Sannyasin as compared 
to that oF tlie liouselioider he said, "Someone 
asked me if 1 was evei iiiaiTied.” Here lie paused 
to glance .smilingly over the audience. A multi- 
tudinous titter was the response. Then the smile 
giving place to a look of horror, he continued^ 
" Why. I wouldn’t be married for anything, li is 
the devil’s own game.” Here be paused as though 
to give his wonls eifecL. Then raising his hand 
to check the audible appreciation that had begun, 
he went on with a quite serious expression over*- 
spreading his features, " There is one thing, howr 
ever, ]ihat I have against the monastic system, and 
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that is,— “ (another pause)*’ — that it takes the best 
men away from tiie cointnnniiy/' Ho ciid not 
attempt lo stem tlie oiill)iii'si tliai fnlioweii. lie liad 
his little joke and enjoved it. On another occasion 
while speaking*; seriously he suddenly broke out in 
merriment, As soon as a man ^rels a little sense 
he dies. He beirins by luviiitr a big stomach 
which sticks out farther than his head. When he 
gains wisdom his stomach disappears and his head 
becomes prominent. 'I'hen lie dies.” 

I'he Swami’s assimil.ilion of the world's maliir- 
est religious ihoughi and his coii'inininate power 
in expounding it, coiitiMNie l ciiiioioiy with his 
yoiiilifiil appCfirancc. and niiicli cnnjcctute was 
rife as to his age. lie tnii-t have known iliis. for 
he availed hiinsolf of an oppoiiiiniiy to have a 
little fun on this pniiil at tiie exficiise of the 
audience. Alluding lo his own age, wnich w.is 
a propos of the sulij' Ci, he said. “ I am only — ** 
(hieathless puts;*, aiuicipa'i«.!«) *•— <.'f a few years,*’ 
he aildeil iiii.Ncliicvoii'Hl) . A >igli i»f in'* ippoiiil- 
meill ran over the an lit-nci*. I’lie .Sw.nni loukcil 
on w.iiling fill the applause, wiiich lie kiu-w was 
ready to huak oui. lie eiijuwd hi’^ o'\n j**kes a-* 
iniu'li as dill the .liidience. t) ii.'e lie l.uuii^il out- 
right at some paiiiriil.iily piiiinrd j-'k*: when i»e 
hnl just t«d 'ill house vis in an upmar .it 
once, riie jikc is ii i etii ;v.iby lo-i. Wnii a pny ! 

During his series of lecinres mi 77ie !dcah rf 
/ndi-i. llie fact was di-vloseii ihai In: w.is a w*inder- 
fill siorv-teller. Here, pnliaps. he wa- at hi-» best. 
IL* gave life to the ancient l.ilo In tel »ng liieiii ni 
his inimiialile la^hifin, ilie s'!i.j. ci giving lull pi. ly 
to hi*, iiiisiirpasse i pnw'er fit inici pret.iiifiii, and li> 
that wealth of facial expressiun. whiji was his 
grecUe.st personal chann. " I luve lo tell ihe'*e 
stories/’ he said. *’ rin-y me the life of India. 1 
have heard iliem since hahyliouil. 1 never gel 
tired telling them.” 

The .Swami commanded reverence when lie 
revealed himself to his amiience in one of those 
woinlertul waves of transceinleiiiai feeling which 
at times he did not try to clieck. As when he >aiil, 

“All faces are dear to me As it is possible lo 

'see Helen in an Kihiop’s face,’ so we iniist learn 
lo see the Doid ill all. All, even the very worst, 
are Motlicr's children. The universe, good and 
bad, is but the play of the Lord.” 


In private interviews be w'as the ideal host, enters 
big into conversation, argument or story-telling, 
not only w'iihinii restraint, but with apparent enjoy- 
ineiu. His personal appearance on my first inter- 
view was a pleasurable shock from which I have 
never fully recovereil. He had on a long grey 
dressing gown, and was silling cro.ss-legged on a 
cliaii, sinokhig a pipe, his long hair falling in wild 
disarray over his features. As 1 advanced lie 
exieiided a coidial hand and bade me be seated. 
Muiiniry ileliwrs li'U fragments of tliose interviews. 
What remains vivid is the contact with the great 
Saiinyasin — the impressions and impetus received — 
which refuses lo be less than the greatest ex- 
pciiemce in life. 

Speaking of sjiiriinal training for the mind he 
.saiti, •* I'lie less yon reail the better. What are 
books but the voniiiings of other men’s minds? 
Why fill yoiir mind with a load of stuff you will 
have to gel rid of? Read the (jiu and other good 
works on \’eila:iia. I hat is all yon need.” Then 
again: I'iie piesent system of education is all 

v.iong. riie mind is cramm^rd with facts before it 
knows how to iliink. Control of the mind should 
i)e t.iiigiii lir.'^i. It 1 li.nl iiiy eilucalioii to gel over 
ag.iiii, .Old n.id any vuice in the matter, 1 would 
h a u to nia>lei niy mind first, and then gather 
it 1 waiiiid iliein. Ji i.ikes people a long 
lime to ie.Mii things b.:iMii>e they can’t coiKeiUrate 

iheii iiiiiiiiN rii will It look liiiee readings for 

me h> inem«»ii'e h.aiii.i\ '-<« History of England, 
wlnle nil .'driller mi-nimioed it in only one read- 
ing Pe* -pie lie silw.iys siilfering because they 

tau t i I iM oi liieir iniinl.s. I'u gi\e an illustialioii 
ihoiigii a r.iiln.!' ciuds: oiie : A man has trouble 
wi ii Ills v\ifv. .She leaveN him and goes with other 
nu*n. Siie 's a tel ror ! l$nl, poor fellow, he can't 
lake his mind .iway fium her, and so he suffers.’* 

I asked him to explain why the practice of 
begging, com moil among religions mendicants, 
was iioi opposed to reiiiinciaiioii. Me replied, “ ll is 
a (pieMion of the mind. If the mind anticipates, and 
is affecivd by the resnUs — that is bad, no doubt. 
The giving and receiving of alms should be free; 
otherwise it i.s not renunciaiion. If you should put 
a hnmlied dollars on that table for me, and 
should expect me to thank 3 'ou for it you could 
take it away again. 1 would not touch it. 
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living was prnviclfMl for bc'foiv 1 ramc licrc. !>efoic 
] was l)orn. I have no concc?rn al)oiil it. What- 
ever belongs to a man he will get. Jt was rcacly 
for him before he was Vmrn.'* 

'Fo the qucslion, “ What do you think about the 
Immaculate Conception of Jesus he replied, 
“That" is an old claim. There have been many in 
India who have claimed that. 1 don’t know any- 
thing about it. Hut fur my part. I am glad that I 
had a natural father and mol her." “ Hut isn't sm h 
a theory opj)osed to the law t)f nature ? " 1 

ventured. “ What is naUire to the I.ord ? Tt is all 
Ilis play,'* he replied as he knocked the asli from 
his pipe against the heel of his slij»pcr, regardless 
of the carpeted fh)or. Then blowing through the 
stem to clear it, he continued, “ We are slaves of 
nature. 'I'he I.nnl is IMaster of nalur*!. lie can 
do as lie pleases, lie can take one or a dozen 
bodies at a time, if He chooses, ami in any way 
He choo.scs. How can we limit Him ? " 

After answciing at length various cpiostions 
about Raja N’ciga. he concluded with a friendly 
smile, *• Hut why boilier about Raja Vuga? 'I’lieie 
arc other ways." 

This interview was continued fifteen minutes 
beyond the time sim for a class in Raja Yoga to be 
held in the front room of the house. Wc were 
iiilerinpted by ti.e lady, in charge of affairs, lu'^h- 
ing into the nMJin an-l e\^l. liming, “Why Swami ! 
you have foigoton all ai-ou! ilie \'()ga cla^^s. It is 
fifteen miinites pa'Hl lime now, and the room is full 
of people." 1 he Sv.ami arose hastily to l)i< feci, 
exclaiming to n»e, '■ ( ), c\'( use me ! We will go to 
the front room.’’ I w;dk»*d through the hall to the 
front room. lie went through his bed room, 
which was helwa^cn the rrmni we h,ad been .sitting 
in and the front room. Hefore J was sealed he 
emerged from his room with his hair, (which T 
have said was in a .state of wild disorder) neatly 
combed, and attired in his .Sannyasin lolic ! Not 
more than one miniile h.id elapsed from the time he 
Started for his room with di.shevellcd hair and in 
lounging attire, till he came leisurely out into the 
front room ready to lecture. Speed and piecision 
of action were evidently at his command. It was 
difficult at times, however, to persuade him to stir 
beyond the pace he had set for him.self. When 
kte for a lecture, for insta* e, it was soniclimes 


impos.sihle do induce him to luirrv for the street 
car. In re.sponstt to entreatie.s to hurry, he would 
drawl, “ Why do you hurry me ? If wc don’t 
catch that car, we will catch the next.” 

At these Yoga classes one came clo.ser to the 
mail and teacher than was possible in the lecture 
hall. 'I'he contact was more personal and the 
influence more direct. The embodiment of holi- 
ness, simplicily and wisdom, he seemed ; speaking 
with incisive power, and drawing one's minil more 
to (lod and rcniuiiiation than to proficiency in 
R.'ija Yoga practices. 

After delivering a short lecture, he would s«?at 
himself cio.‘'S-legged on the divan and direct in 
meditation such of the audience as remained for 
that purpose. His talk was on Raja Yoga, and the 
practical inslruction on simple brealhing exercises. 
He said in part, “ You must learn to sit coiiectly ; 
then to bieatlie correctly. '1 hi.s devclups con- 
centration; then comes nicdilation When 

practising breathing, think of your body as Inmm- 

oils Try to look down the .spi n:d cord from 

the base of the brain to ibe base of iho spine. 
Imagine that you are looking tliroiigh the hollow 
.^hiishiinina to the Knndalini. 'I'hen imagine that 
you see lliis Knndalini rising iipvvaid to the brain... 
Have paiience. (iieat patience^;;, ;aiy.’’ 

,Siicli as voiced doubts and fe.u.^, be reassured by 
his, “ I am with you now. 'fry to have a little 
f.iith in me.” f)ne was ino\ed by his persuasive 
j'Owcr when he said, “ We learn lo meditate that 
we may be al»le lo think of the I.oid. Raja Yoga 
i.s only a means to that emi. 'I’he great ratanjali. 
author of Raja Yoga, never missed an oppoilunily 
to iinpres.s llial idea upon his .students. Now i.s 
the time for you who are young. Don’t wait till 
you arc old before you think of the Lord, for then 
yon will not he able to think of Him. The power to 
think of the Lord is developed when you arc 
young.” 

Seated cross-legged on the divan, clothed in bis 
Sannyasin garli, with hands held one within the 
cither on lii.s lap, and w*ith his eyes apparently 
closed, he might have been a statue in bronze, so 
immovable was he. A Yogi, indeed I Awake only 
to transcendental thought. He was the Ideal, 
compelling veneration, love, devotion. 

A California Disciple. 
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lit' initial iliflficulty wliicli a SL’cker after Truth 
fX|‘Rrirnci;s wlio wauls to *listi;vor a ht^^lier 
region and live a hiuliRr liio than thn life 
of abject graiifii-'aiidii of sonso-pieasures, is llie 
almost iinponetrablc barrier which the world ot 
matter presents to his view sliullini* out all prospect 
of lej^ions where “an aiii|)icr ether, a more 
pellucid slreani flows.” Having nccnstoincd our- 
selves to think too inucli of inaller and rnatciinl 
ol>j'*cts and holding np the enjoyment of the 
world to our inatoiial senses as the onlj juice to 
be wrung out of the orange of hiiin.in life, wc have 
h)st all conception of ihe possibili y of a higher 
ordci of existence and enjoynienr, and hold iciia- 
rioiisly to our material and sensuous life as the onh' 
sure tiling, alil ough it brings in it.s train, 
iiiisciv, rancour, haired and all other clialiolisms 
wiih which an bjsensale running after the senses 
has pe<»|)leil llie world. Jiy the force of hahil, 
i\ared through a long course of liws, we have 
bound ourselves fast to mailer. We think through 
material symbuls, we drcaiii of mateiial objects, wo 
yearn for m.iieiiai things; in a word, wo have reduced 
onis>. Ives to matter in a worhl w hich wc have 
peop!o»l with mailer. We. Imno ail the time for- 
g«!tleii the innei man, who is Inlelligencc, who gives 
to matter all its la.scinaiion, all its .strange pow'cr 
of alli iciion hr us, even its nndid>iiable reality 
to llie senses. We have foi gotten Him, whom none 
oi oiir mateiial .symbols can express, whose 
beaiuy and sublimity, nothing of the sublime and 
beautiful in Naline can approach- -the 

Who shilling, cveryihing else shines in tlie 

World. 

'I'wo entities, separate and distinct, wc are con- 
scious of — Mind and Matter. 'I'licse two appear 
distinct and as different to ns as the two poles of 
existence, yet we find that they stand inter-related 
to each other in a peculiar manner. Mind and 
matter, subject and object, noumcnon and pheno- 
menon arc inextricably interwoven with each other. 
The ordinary man thinks that iw each different act 
of perception the mind comes into momentary 
contact with objects outside of itself, and when the 
<-<>gnilioii of the object li«is ccuacd. the two fall 


away from each isiIum* and remain as «lisliiu*l tin- 
rtdatod realiiit^.s. Mill in reality a deeper analv.'«i.s 
reveal.s the fact, that the phcnriniena] wen Id is not 
standing as an external reality unrelated to liie 
mind, coming in loncii willi the obji elivc world 
in each disiinct act ot crignilion and again drop- 
ping onl ol all relation with it. Hut all ihe while ihc 
phonomenai is coniained within the in^nnieDal, and 
standing i elated to it Hernally, and in each fresh 
act of peireplion we only di'^over the relation as 
oiir C(»nscioiisn(\ss muvi^.s iniin object to object. 
1 his ide.i of the ini'.'iil ■p«*ii h;nLe of mind and 
nialiei an-l oi ihe consiani and iinlna/uen relation 
in which each i'- .«;tanding M) the oilier, is llie fir.st 
grasp of li.e iiiiiitl lowaril.’^ the coiicepiion of a state 
of existence other than the meic physical or 
sensuous. 

Having re.ilised the.se two entities, .separate 
and distinct and as opposed to each other as light 
and darkties*!, as Sankara sa\s, the attempt has 
been inatle to resolve them into a higher synthesis. 
This aiieinpl has split philosophical Ihoiiglit into 
two directions ™ that of materialism and idcali.sin, 
the one trying to deduce mind from matter, die 
other niiulcr from mind. 

Now let us examine for a while the conception 
of mailer. What is mailer ? John Siiiarl Mill says, 
*•' Mailer is that which makes permanent sensation 
possible.' Onr sensaiion.s, then, cannot furnish us 
any information about what matter is f>er sr. So 
whiil we see ind pcMceive. is n H mailer itself, but 
mailer lransmuie«l into sensations. Scientists de- 
fine matter a.s an unknown and unknowable some- 
thing, which when translated into sensations 
furnishes us with the concrete from which the mind 
by the collocation and arrangeineiU of sensations 
into thought-symbols build.s up our subject-object 
world. So also wlien we try to grasp the subject 
hack of oiir minds, we find we are limited by the 
same conditions. Plvery attempt to know the 
subject, is limited by our thought-moulds and 
so the subject per se, ever remains unknowable 
to all process of ratiocination. This conditioning 
of subject and object per se by our thoughts and 
sensations is exemplified by the process of pearl.. 
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development of an ov.Mef. Wtien » Rrain of sand 
enters into ilie siieii oi .in imsIci it >.‘i« up :iii 
irritation wiiliiii liie shell, ami Hit' imMit iIi;- .ws a 
secretion over the ^raiii ul .Nimi i,iu> Kivt^rni,:; 
it up, and later tlie .'<iiell siciv.lnn wini the 
grain of sand in it is developed into a lieaiiii- 
ful pearl. So tlie unknown world indde, aiiii 
the world outside, fnrnidi ns wii’i the sug- 
gestion, the iir^e, or the irritation (is in the ca'^e 
of the oyster ) whieli onr iniii.l anti sfii'.es at 
once cover up wiili their veils and liirnith ns 
with the pearls which by air.in^nn^ ami conviaiiir^ 
we build our woriil. 

Thus we see tiiat tiie prosi-innieni of ilie c.ises id 
materialism and of i.I.Mh.'t'ii. < u n m.h.-s bni lialf 
the truth. Tlie m.iteii di^i wnu si\s iti.ii <?// incliid- 

ing thought is 1)111 die Iiansf.inn.iii m i-f in loer is 
contradiiiing himself. He mvs h ti m tli u iiiiiiitr 
requires for its existence the pi-nvpiit.n of 
sensations by thought, and then sa\s qniu? illogical- 
ly tiiat matter is tlie Ciiii>e oi tlioiiglit. At lir^l lie 
postulates llmt A requires for its eNi>icme the 
presence id b and then turns luuml ami .sa\ s ih.ii 
A is the cause ol U. wim n is a vicious begging cd 
the question. IMoieover, the link of the pifcoss 
of iraiisforinalioii of matter into tliouglii lias not 
been deinonslraled. No one lias yet l)t-en ai»le to 
stale exactly, as to liovv llioiiglii is produced fufin 
matter. The slaleineiil of the psycho-pin siologisis 
that thought is a function of the brain olahiUlies 
too much. For ilioiigln mav lie a funcii«iii of the 
brain and ycl not l)c a productive fiuKtion to 
support the materialist's claim, luii a tiansini-sive 
function. The iiioleciihir and pliysiological ciiaiige.s 
ill particular seals of the l)iain associated with a 
special class of thoughl, may foiiii but a trans- 
ml.ssive function fmiiisliiiig so many channels for 
thoughts to act ihrougii tlie iiislrumcnl of die 
cerebral organ. 

'riie statement of the ideali.sl's position is equally 
one sided. The argument ihai all ini linling imiiier 
lias been produced by tlie exierniilisiiig of llioiiglii, 
leaves out of consideration die fact tiiat imitier 
there first must be. to furutsh the concrete winch 
the mind must lake and atiaiige into thought- 
forms. For wliat is thought but tlie arrangeineiil 
and collocation and grouping of seiisniiims, and 
vinless matter lliere be first, lietweeii wliicli and wliat 
grouping and relalion is 10 be made fur thought 


to be built lip. Sankara’s philosophy has been 
l«. r!iK‘i| iiic.iii.sliij liy sorm*, but he niin*^eif Inis prii- 
L»'Ur>l itU'iiiiM ilii^ exiivmc i ieili^ni wiiile con- 
liiixcniiig i!ic )iif-iMon uf a cciiriiii ihiddlii-tic 
piiiiiisiipiM . die < i ^vanamatraroila^ whicli snys ilnit 
ad onr pirrcepdoiis are ot die iianire of perception in 
dreams, th.il evei \ tiling el.'.e is Unreal and enipiy, and 
th.il the adiniN.si.iii of me exi.Meiice of tlie external 
Wfiild In iinnecessaty. 'I'lic IhuhlliiNts .say dial all 
we perceive is iiieie peiveptinn, wiiiioui any per- 
cepliiiii of a ii\ tiling exiL'inal, to wliicii S.«ni;.4ia 
rcioii.'* iii.it fill we have is not nine pnceplioii init 
pnvfjtiiiiii of sjiiineiiiiiig outside of n<. ‘1 he Htid- 
diiisi.. siy :lii: the perceplion of something oul- 
siiie 1*1 iiN in illusive, f.ir liie exiein.il is always 

ii. M.'::'-. to 11% and we only peiceivc the inentiil 
percepiiifiis. Sankaia .is!«s \vli,ii in dial somelliing lo 
wliien. ilmiuli unumiwii lo ii’^, all liiir |*eic:e|iii<}ns 
;.r * r feiicvl. I'tie f.ici Uiai all our peicepiiiilis 
C'liibirni ;o stiineihing ltlll^ll^e, ami to wliicIi tlicy 
are refilled, sliows its .ulinitleil realit} al.lioU;.jh to 
our nieiii.il pin c'ep! ioii.N i: is mik.n > .v ii. 

rims we see liu; ligcnniis eo-.xislence of matter 
mill mind. Now me (|!l:;^tlol| aiise's, is t lere 
aiiydiiiig wli*;rc llie.se two will inecl ami merge 
ill one? Yes. die \\.d.Mil.i says, ilieio ix on - u.ii- 
vei'^.il siibsi.iiiLe wheie imii er ami inimi iimi tiicdr 

iii. iiiiriie sv nliiesi.<%, wlicie liie ditTeienliaiii.ii lx t- 
w'ccni inailei and iiiiini. subject and itbjec'i vanishes, 
leaving die eiern.il .■^nbj cl ahnie, shining, resplen- 
dent. inmijrsi**l in its o.vn glory. I'lii.* Univer>al 
Siii).-%l.iiic'e IS liie ibaiiin.iii *il die; Vedailt.i, and to 
rcacii diis die mind s niid)!;, ii ir speecii able to 
express it, lor it is lie* iiliiiii ii.; s\ nine-is, where 
mind or .Kpecch w //<?/- 5T.fr STf^T 

•TTOT ^ I 

The Vedanta posits llierefore these entities, 
mind, mailer, and a third, die Braliman, wliicli 
umles die oilier two. We have .seen in our 
analysis before that die external word per se or die 
internal w'orhl p^r se is ever unknown to us. If we 
represent the reality behind matter by X ami 
the siiiijeci back of our iniiul by Y, when wc per- 
ceive iiMieiifil piieiiomuna, wc gel llic; X plus the 
niind, and if we want to know die subject wc gel die 
Y plus mind. Ihnli X and Y arc unknown. What 
is mind ? It is time. s))ace, and causation. Caught 
widiiti tills mould X and Y are appearing different. 
If we take off the mind, then it is all one, X and Y 
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arc llic Siinic. X and Y are unknown and wo can- 
nol atiiilnite any (imilily lo ihcni. That which 
is qualitilcSR, aliiibiiLoloss and ahsolule niiisl 
])e one. 

D(j llierc thou c>ti.st three Feparate existences, 
mailer, mind, and Pratiinaii ? No, says ihe 
Vedanta. Only C)ne exisiencc is appeal in.i* as iiiaiiy. 
Miiul anil mailer are like two modes of the one 
clernal existence, which is the eternal witness lie- 
hiiid both matter and mind. There is only one 
existence, the Hrahman, (he Self, and when this is 
perceived through the senses and sense-iina«;cries It 
is called the body, and when it is perceived through 
thought It is called the mind, and when perceived 
in its own nature cs Itself, It is the Atman the 
Only existence. 'I’he man who is thoroughly 
sense-li(nind, who does not known anything besides 
eating, iliinking and i»rocrealin.g, everything is 
matter to him — .simply the physical form, the touch, 


the taste and vision, Tn the case of great thinkers 
and iiitellecinal giants this utter maleri.diiy has 
melted a little, gross material phenoineiia have 
begun lo yield ilieir ibouglit- contents, and physical 
facts group themselves into ideal laws. And in 
the perception of the great Seers of Truthi all the 
duality, the inanifuldness of the universe have 
vanished, and only one Iiifinile Existence shines. 
In the present stale of the vast majority of man- 
kind, the siibjecl-ijbjcct iiUer-relaiion of their 
world lias veilcil the Ultimate Reality. Now they 
are seeing not “ face to face, but through a gla^^s 
darkly" but when the scales shall fall ofT, when the 
veil of mind and matter shall he rent, then will 
they begin lo “ see face lo face.” Now we stand in 
a mystic Iwiliglit and thick veils intercept our view. 
Wo are walking in the midst of a dream, passing 
our lives in a liaze. 

Braiimachaki Sitapati. 


CREATION AS EXPLAINED IN THE TANTRA.* 

l.?Y MR, justice: j. g. woodroitr. 


PSVl.TKlT.OGlCAL analysis of our worldly 
c\|>erieiice ordinarily gives us both the 
^•,.'“ 7 ^ feeling of persistence and change. This 
personal experience expresses a cosmic truth. An 
examination of any doctrine of creation similarly 
reveals two fundamental concepts, those of Being 
and Becijining, Cliangclessiicss inui Change, the 
Une and the Many. In Sanskrit they are called 
the Kutastlia and Bliava or Bliavana. I'lie first is 
the Spirit or Purusba or Brahman who is true 
Being (Sal), pure coiiscir.usness (Chit) and pure 
transcendental feeling or Bliss (Ananda). Accord- 
ing to Indian notions the Spirit as such is and 
never becomes. It is Nature which is the .subject 
of change. Wc may uiiderslaiid Nature in a two- 
fold sense : first as the root principle or noumeiial 
cause of the phenomenal world that is as principle 
of Becoming and secondly as such world. Nature 
in the former sense is Miilaprnkrili which means 
that which exists as the root (Mula) siibslancc of 
things before ( Pra ) creation ( Krili ) and which in 

• A paper vend at tho i^ilver .iid)ilee of the (Minifanyn 
Tiitn' iry (•aleiitta held on tin* 18 Jaiiiiary 1 01 .'1 under the 
riVhulfiicy of II. IS. Ihe iiuxenior of 11* nv;al. 


association with Spirit ( Chit ) either truly or appa- 
rently creates, maintains and destroys the Universe. 
This Miilai)rakrili, the Sharada Tilaka calls Mula- 
bhiita Avyakla and the Vedanta, ( of Shangkara lo 
whicli 1 alone refer) Maya. 

Nmiire is the second sense, that is the pheno- 
menal world wliich is a product of Mulaprakrili, is 
the compound of the evolutes from this root 
subslance which are called Vikrilis in iheSangkhya 
and 'ranli a, ami name and form ( Namarupa ) by 
the Vedantins who allribiite them to ignorance 
(Avidya). Mulaprakrili as the material and iiistru- 
nienlal cause of things is that potentiality of 
natural power (naliiia nalurans) which manifests as 
the Universe (nalura naliirata). 

Toiirhing these two Principles there are certain 
fumlamcnlal points of agreement in the three 
systems which 1 am examining, Sankhya, Vedanta 
and the Advaitavada of the Tanlra. They are as 
follows. Spirit or Braliinan or Purusba as Sat, 
Chit. Ananda is JUcrnal Conscious Being. It is 
changeless and has no activity (Karllrillva). It is 
not therefore in itself a cause wliether insliuincnial 
or material : though in >0 far as iu; simple presence 
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gives the appearance of consciousness to the 
activities of rrakriti ll ina)' in such sense bo 
designated an eflicicnl cause. So according to 
Sankhya, Frakriii reflects I’urusha and in Vedanta 
Avidya of the three Giinas takes the reflection of 
Cliidananda. On the other hand the substance 
or factors of Mulaprakrili or Maya are the three 
Giinas or the three characteristics of the principle 
of Nature according to which it reveals ( Sattva ) or 
veils (Tanias) Spirit (Cliit) and the activity or 
energy (Rajas) which urges Sattva and Tainas to 
operation. 

It also is Btcrnal but is unconscious (Achit) 
Ilecomiiig. Tiiough it is without consciousness 
(Chaitanya) it is essenliallv activity, (Karttrittva) 
motion, change. It is a true cause instrumeiital 
and iiialerial of the world. But notwithstanding all 
the things to which Mulaprakriti gives birth, its 
substance according to Sankhya and 'Fantra is in 
jio wise diminished by the production of the Vikritis 
«or Tattvas; the Gunas which constitute it ever 
xeniainiiig the same. The source of all becoming 
js ueyer exhausted though the things which are 
(dieiefrom produced appear and disappear. 

Passing from the general points of agreement to 
those of difierence we note firstly those between the 
.^angkliya and Vedanta. The Sangkhya which is 
commonly regarded as a dualistic system affirms 
that both Purusha and Prakrit! are real, separate 
and, except for the purpose of creation, independent 
Principles. The Vedanta however says that tlicre 
cannot be two Principles which are both absolutely 
jeal. It does not however altogether discard the 
dual principles of the Sangkhya but says Miila- 
prakriti which it calls Maya while real from one 
point of view that is empirically, is not truly real 
from another and transcendental standpoint. It 
. 9 .ffirms therefore that the only real (Sadvastu) is the 
aliributeless (Nirguna) Rralima. All else is Maya 
and its products. Whilst then the Sangkhya 
Itiulaprakriti is an Eternal Reality, it is according 
to transcendental method of Shangkara an eternal 
iinreality (Mithya Bhuta Sanataiii). The empirical 
reality which is really false is due to the Avidya 
which is inherent in the nature of the embodied 
spirit ( Jiva), Maya is Avastu or no real thing. It 
is Nistatlva. As Avidya is unreal, so is its cause or 
Maya. The world is then tran«cendenta11y unreal. 
Tiit; kernel of the Vedaiitik aigaiiieiit on this point 


is to be found in its interprelatiuiis of the Vaidik 
Mahavakya “That Thou art’* (rm Ivain asi). Tat 
here is Ishvura tliat is Brahnian with Mata as His 
body or Upadlii. Tvain is the Jiva with Avidya as 
its body. It is then sliown that Jiva is only Ishvara 
when Maya is eliminated from tlie latter and 
Avidya from Jiva. Therefore only as Hralinuiii is 
Tvam tlie Tat; therefore neitlier Maya nor Avidya 
really exists (they arc Avastu) fur otherwise the 
equality of Jiva and Ishvara could not be afliniied. 
This conclusion dial Maya is Avastu has far- reach- 
ing consequences both religious and j)hilosophieal 
and so has the denial of it. It is on this question 
that there is a fundamental difference between 
Shangkara’s Advailavada and that of die Tautra 
which 1 am about to discuss. 

i 

Before liowever doing so 1 will first contrast the 
notions of creation in Sangkliya and Vedanta. It 
is common ground in all three systems iliai crea- 
tion is the appearance produced by tlic action of 
Afulaprakriti or Principle of Nature (Achit) existing 
in association with the S[)irit or Cliit. According 
to both Sangkhya and Tantra in Mulaprakriti or 
the potential condition of the natural I'rinciple the 
(Tunas are in a state of equality ( Saiuyavastlia ) 
that is, they are not affecting one another. Bui as 
Mulaprakriti is essentially movement, it is said that 
even when in this slate of equality, die (iiiiias are 
yet continually changing into llieinselves (Sarnpa- 
parinama). I'his inherent sulitle inoveiiient is the 
ualiire of die Giina itself and exists without eifecling 
any objective result. Owing to tlie ripening of 
Adrislita or Karma creation lakes place by the 
disturbance of this equality of the (}unas (Guna- 
kshoblia) which then commence to oscillate and 
act upon one another, ll is tins inidal creative 
nioUoii wliicli is known in the I'antra as Cosmic 
Sound (Paiashahda). It is llirough liie association 
of Purusha with Mulaprakriti in cosmic viliralinn 
(Spaiidana) that creation takes place. The whole 
universe ari.scs from varied forms of this grand 
initial motion. So scicntilic “matter*’ is now 
currently held to be the varied appearance pro- 
duced in our minds by vibration of and in the 
single substance called ether. This new western 
scientific doctrine of vibration is in India an ancient 
inheritance. “ Hring the Supreme Hangsa dwells 
in the brilliant heaven." The word “ Hangsa *’ 
comes, it is said, fioin the woid [land which means 
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(jnci or Motion. Sayana says that It is called 
Ailitya because It is in perpetual motion. But 
Jndiau leaching carries the application of this 
doctrine beyond the scientific ether which is a 
piiysical substance (Mahabhiita). There is vibra- 
tion in the causal body that is of the Gunas of 
Mnlaprakriii as the result of Sadrishaparinania of 
Parashandasrishti ; in the subtle body of mind 
(Anlaiikaruna ) ; and in the gross body compounded 
of the Hhutas which derive from the Tanniatras 
their immediate subtle source of origin. The 
Miratiyagarl)lia and Viral Sound is called Madh- 
yama and Vaikhari. If this striking similarity 
between ancient Rastern wisdom and modern 
scieiuilic research has not been recognised, it is 
duo to the fact that the ordinary Western oriental- 
ist and those who take their cue from him in this 
country are prone to the somewhat coiitempluoiis 
belief that Indian notions are of “historical’* 
intere'^t only and as such a welcome addition 
possibly for some intellectual museum, but arc 
otherwise without value or actuality. The vibrating 
Miihiprakriti ami its gunas ever remain the same 
though the predominance of now one and now 
another of them produces the various evolutes 
Ciilleti Vikriiis or Tattvas which constitute the world 
of mind and matter. These 'rattvas constitute the 
elements of the created world. They are the wcll- 
knoxfn Miiddhi. Ahangkara, Manas (constituiing the 
Antahkaiana), the ten Indriyas, five Tanniatras and 
five Mahabliutns of “ether” “air*' “fire” “water** 
ami ** earth" which of course must not be identi- 
tieil with the notions which the Knglish term 
connotes. 'I'hese Tattvas are names for the elements 
which we discover as a result of a psychological 
analysis of our wordly experience. That experi- 
ence ordinarily gives us both the feeling of 
persistence and change. The former is due to the 
presence of the Atma or (^hitshakti which exists in 
us in association with Mulaprakriti. This is the 
Chaitanya in all bodies. (Uiangc is caused by 
Mulaprakriti or Mayashakti and its elements may 
be divided into the subjective and objective Tattvas 
or what we call mind and matter. Analysing again 
the former we discover an individuality (Ahang- 
kara) sensing through the Indriyas a world which 
forms the material of its percepts and concepts 
(Manas and Buddhi). 'I'he objects of thought or 
“matter ” are the varied compounds of the Vaikrita 


creation which are made up of combinations of the 
gross elements ( Mahabhula ) which themselves 
derive from the subtle elements or Tanmatra. 
Now according to Sangkhya all this is real, for all 
are Tattvas. Purusha and Prakriti arc Tattvas and 
so are the Vikriiis of the latter. 

According to the Vedanta also creation takes 
place through the association of the Brahman then 
known as the Lord or Ishvara (Mayopadhika 
Chaitanyam Ishvara) with Maya. That is Chit is 
associated with, though unaffected by, Maya which 
operates by reason of such association to produce 
the universe. But really only the unchanging 
Sadvastii or Brahman exists. The ever-changing: 
world is, when viewed by the spiritually wise 
(Jnani) nothing but an unreal phantasm imposed by 
the world-dreamer on the ('hangelcss Sat. It is 
true that it has the cpiality of being in accordance 
with the greatest principle of order namely that of 
causality. It is the Sat liowever which gives to the 
world-dream the character of orderliness because 
it is on and in association with that pure Chit or 
Sat that the world-dream plays. It is true that 
behind all this unreal appearance there is the R&al 
the Brahman. But the phenomenal world has no- 
real substratum existing as its instrumental anc^ 
material cause. The Brahman is no true cause and-: 
IMaya is unreal (Avastu). The world has only the* 
appearance of reality from the reflection which ik 
cast by the real upon the unreal. Nor is Ishvara, 
the creative and ruling Lord, in a transcendental 
sense real. For, as it is the Brahman in associa- 
tion with the world-dream which Sangkara calls 
Ishvara, the latter, is nothing hut the Brahman 
viewed through this World-dream. It follows that 
the universe is the illii.sory product of the associa- 
tion of the real and the unreal and when this dream 
ends in liberation (Miikti) the notion of Ishvara a;^ 
its creator no longer exists. For, His body is 
Maya and this is Avastu. So long however as 
there is a world, that is so long as one is subject 
however slightly to the World-dream or is to any 
extent or in any degree embodied, so long do we 
recognise the existence of Ishvara. The I.ord truly 
exists for every Jiva so long as he is such. But 
on attainment of bodiless liberation (Videha Mukti) 
the Jiva becomes himself Sachchidananda and as 
such Ishvara does not exist for liiin since Ishvara 
is but the Sat viewed through the WorULdieam of 
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which ihe Sat is free. " The Brahman is true, the 
world is false. The Jiva is Brahman (Paramatman) 
and nothing else.” 

The opponents of this system or Mayavada have 
charged it with being a covert form of Buddhistic 
nihilism (Mayavadani asachchhastrang prachchhan- 
nang baudham). It liiis however perhaps been 
more correctly said that Shri Shangkara adjusted 
his philosophy to meet the Mayavada of the 
Buddhists and so promulgated a new theory of 
Maya without abandoning the faith or practice of 
his Shaiva Dharma. 

All systems obviously concede at least the 
empirical reality of the world. The question is 
whether it has a greater reality than that and if so 
in what way ? Sangkhya aliirms its reality, Shang- 
kara denies it in order to secure the complete unity 
of the Brahman. Each system has merits of its 
own. Sankhya by its dualism is able to preserve 
in all its integrity the specific character of Chit as 
Miranjana. This result on the other hand is effected 
at the cost of the unity for which our mind has a 
kind of metaphysical hunger. Shangkara by his 
Mayavada secures this unity, but this achievement 
is at the cost of a denial of the reality of the world 
whether considered as the product (Vikrili) of 
Mulaprakriti or as Mulaprakriti itself. 

There is however another alternative and that is 
the great Taiitric doctrine of Duality in Unity. 
There is, this Shastra says, a middle course in 
which the reality of the world is in one sense 
affirmed without compromising the truth of the 
unity of the Brahman for which Shangkara by such 
lofty speculation contends. 1 here shortly slate 
what is developed more fully later. The 'ranlrik 
Advailavada, in distinction from that of Shangkara, 
recognises the reality of Mulaprakriti, lliough it 
holds that Vikrili is, in a sense I state later, unreal. 
Here in a qualified way it follows the Sangkhya. 
On the other hand it differs from the Sangkhya, in 
holding that Mulaprakriti or Mayashiikli is not a 
principle separate from the Brahman but cxist.s in 
and as a principle of the one Brahman substance. 
The world therefore as mere appearance is not 
real in the Indian sense of that term but the 
ground principle of such appearance or Maya- 
shakli is real. There is thus a reality bcliind all 
appearance, u real natural substance behind its 
apparent transformations. A:. • as Maya which is 


the body of Tshvara is both eternal and real so is 
Tshvara. I pass now to the Advaitavada of the 
lantra. 

The Indian Tantra is not a formal system of 
philosophy ( Darshana ). It is in the broadest 
sense a generic term for the writings and various 
trail itions which express the whole culture of a 
certain epoch in Indian History. The contents arc 
therefore of an encyclopaedic character - -religion, 
ritual, domestic rites, law, medicine, magic, and 
so forth. It has thus great liislorical value which 
appears to be the most fasliionable form of re- 
cominendalion for the Indian iScriptiires now-a- 
days. The mere historian, I believe, derives en- 
couragement from llie fact that out of bad material 
may yet be made good liislory. I am not here 
concerned with this aspect of the matter. For iny 
present purpose the 'I'anlra is part of the Upasaiia 
kanda of the three departments of Sliriili and is a 
system of physical, psychical and moral training, 
(Sadhana) worship, and Yoga. Ills thus essential- 
ly practical. I'his is what it claims to be. 'I’o its 
critics it has appeared to be a system of iminorai 
indiscipline./ I am not here concerned with this 
charge but with the doctrine of creation to be 
found in this Shastra. Uiulerlying however all this 
practice, whatsoever be the worili or otherwise 
which is atlrihutcd to it, there is a philosophy wiiirh 
must be abstracted as I have here done for the first 
time with some diil'icully from the disquisitions on 
religion and the ritual and Yoga directions to he 
found in the various Tantras. The fuiidaiiiental 
principles are as follows. 

equality (Samya) of the Gunas is l\luhi- 
prakriti which has activity (KarlLriltva) but no con- 
sciousness ( ('haitanya ). Brahman is Sachchida- 
iianda who h.as (.'haitanya and no Ivartlrillva. It is 
true therefore tha^ considered in themselves and 
without reference to the other they are separate, 
distinguishable and clificreiitly charactcri.sed Prin- 
ciples. lint iliis is so only if we endeavour so to 
think of them. As a matter of fact however the 
two admittedly ever and everywhere co-exist and 
cannot, cxce]>t for the purpose of formal demons- 
tration, he thought of without the other. The 
connection belwen tlie two is one of unseparate- 
ness (Avinabhava Sambandba). Brahman does not 
exist without Prakriii or Prakili without the Brah- 
man. Some call the Supreme ("haitanya with 
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Prakrili, othevfs Prakriti wiih (’linitanva. Some 
worship it as Shiva; ollicis as ShaUti. Itoili arc 
one and llie same. Shiva is llu: One viewed I'roni 
Its Chit aspect .Shakti is One vie\v<*<l 1‘itnii 
Its Maya aspect. 'Tliey are the “ iiiaiu " and 
“ female ” aspects of the same unity whit h is 
neither male nor fcinaie. Aknia is Shiva, Kula is 
Shakli. 'I’hc same Supreme is worshipped by 
Sadhana of Ibahman as by Saiihanaof Adyashakii. 
I'hc two cannot be separated ; for Ibairman with- 
out Prakrit! is actionless and Prakrili without 
]irahman is unconscious. Accordini^ to S:in.L>kii)a. 
Ihakriti is eternal and srj is the INlayaof Shangkaia, 
There is Nishkala Shiva or the transcendent attri- 
buleless (Nirguna) nrahman ; and Sakala .Shiva or 
the embodied imnianenl Ibaiiman with attributes 
(Sagunii). Kalii corresponds with the Sangkhyaii 
]\ 1 nlaprakrili or Samyavastha of the three Gunas 
and the Vedantic Maya. Hut KaUi which is Miila- 
jirakriti and Maya eternally exists. 'riiereforc 
when we speak ()f Ni.shkala Shiva it is not meant 
that there is then or at any time no Kala, for Kala 
ever exists, but that Mrahmun is meant which is 
thought of as being without the working Ptakiili 
(lhakrileranva). Alaya Sliskii is then latent in It. 
As the Devi in the Kulachndainani says “ Ahang 
Prakiiiiriipa Chet Chidanaiula Parayana,*’ Sakala 
Shiva is on the other hand Shiva considered as 
associateil with Prakrili in operation ami manifest- 
ing the world. In one case l\;da is working or 
nianilVst ; in the other it is not hut exists in a 
poleniial slate. In the .'iaiiie way the two Shiv.is 
are one and the same. 'I here is one Shiva who is 
Nirgiina and Sagiiiia. 'I'he i'anlrik Voga 'rroaiiNe 
Shalchakraniriipnna describes the Jivaiina as the 
Paryaya of, that is another name for the I’aramatma: 
adding that the root of \visd«)m (.Mulavidya) is a 
knowledge of their identity. Wh.en the Brahman 
manifests it is called .Shakti which is the magni- 
ficent concept round which 'ranlra is built. 'I’lie 
term comes from the root “ Shak which means 
“to bo able.” It is the power whorehy the Brah- 
man manifests Itself and the Brahman Itself, for 
Shakti and possessor of Shakli (Shakliman) are one 
and the same. As Shakli is Brahman it is also 
Nirgiina and Sagima. The hnnicr is Chil-Shakli, 
that is Chit in association with the operating 
Prakrili as the ellicienl cause of the creation : and 
Slaya Shakti which ino.ins Maya as a .Shakli that is 


in creative opi rntion a:, the instriiimmtal (Nimilia) 
and iiiairrial ( L' paikina) cause of the uidveise. 
'Phis is the Shakli which produces Avidya just as 
M di.Mii.iya ur Dlivari is the Great I.ibeiaiiix. 
'riiesi; twill as|i.;ii>: of Shakli appear liiroiighoiit 
creation, 'i'lius in tin* body the C hit or Biahniail 
a-'pecl is conscious Alma or Spirit and the I\Iaya 
a'ip.'H l is the? .\iiLidil;arana and its derivatives or the 
inieonscioii-; (J.\da) mind and body. When how- 
ever we speak here ol Shakli without any (|n;di(ica- 
lions what is meant is (’hil-Shakii in association 
with Maya .Sii ikli, that is islivara or Devi nr Alaha- 
inaya the .Mother of all worlds. If we keep this 
in \iew we shall not fall into the error f)f supposing 
that the Shaklas ( whose religion is one of the 
oldest in the world ; how (dd indeed is as yet little 
known) worship material force gross mailer. 
Ishvara or Ishvari is not Achit which as pure 
Satlvagiina is only TIis or Her Body. Mayashakti 
in the sense of Mulaprakriti is Achit. 

('Po be continued). 

AN INITIATION CERICMONY AT 
THE BELUR MATH. 

Slh day of the month of January of this 
year was a very holy occaNinn at the Beliir 
Maili. for it was the birthday anniversary 
of that giv.i' S.iiiii the .Swami Vivekananda. It was 
also one of the holiest days of the year for some 
ni ih ■ men at the M ilh, for on that day they 

jnincil die most lud\ order of Brahinacharins — the 
aneienl nnler to which all the sages of India 
belonged. 

'Phe day was celebrated by worshipping the 
Ixiril as He manifested liiin.self on earth in different 
incarnations through all ages. 'Plic ceremonies 
and devotional practices lasted for 24 hours. And 
inimcilialcly after the worship the initiation cere- 
niony took place. 

When the last ritual was performed the young 
a.cpirants made their ahliilioiis in the holy waters of 
the Ganges. 'Phis was at early dawn, at the time 
called Brahma Muhurta. After the hath, the young 
men, dressed in new clothes, given to them for the 
occasion and with new mats on which to perform 
their nu'dilations entered into the temple accom- 
panied by the .Sannyasins and Biahm.acharins of 
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the Their hearts were joyful and their 

faces were calm and thoughtful for they were 
entering upon a new mode of life, — a life conse- 
crated to the highest purpose. To enter into the 
order was a holy and solemn occasion, for it is 
very ilifficnlt to carry out successfully the proini-scs 
connected with it. 

The Hoina Kiinda, the ves.sel in which the 
offering is given, was placed before the picture of 
Sri Uainakrishna. This picture i.s worshipped 
every day at the .Math. The .Sannyasins took their 
seats by the side of the Kunda, facing towards the 
north and the young men took their seats at the 
Other side of the Kunda facing towards tlie Kast. . 

The Swaini IJrahinanaiula, I*resident of the 
Mission, took tiie leading j)arl in the ceremony. 
The .Swami Premananda was his assistant and the 
Swami Suddhananda was the 'J aiUradharaka or 
the prompter of the i\fantras that were to he recited 
by the neophytes. 

The ceremony hegan^ after taking the permission 
of the Swami Brahmananda. First the dre of 
Homa was lit. 'I'his fire symbolises the effulgence of 
the r^ord to whom the offering is made. It is ad- 
dressed ns the all-powerful one, the bliss-emhodied 
one, in whose presence the promises are made. 

The moment was very solemn. 'Fhe Swami 
Brahmananda seated in mediiation dived deep into 
the ocean of spiritual blessedness. And from 
time to time, being inspired hv holiness of the 
occasion nltercd holy words and heantifnl incanta- 
tions from the Vedas. 'I’he Swami Premanaiula full 
of joy wasconduciiiig the offering to tiu? fire. And 
the Swami Suddiiananda with clear and sonorous 
voice prompted the ]\Tantrams which were repeated 
in choroiis by Bralimacharins. 'Phen, the vow.s 
were taken while the Ahntis (different ingredients 
as butter, flowers etc. ) were given into the lire. 

Tlie air resounded with the clear voices of those 
who performed the sacrifice, when with every vow 
they chanted in the form of heaiidful Mantrnins the 
prayer for success and advancement ami the 
highest good. “ To 'Phee who art the laghi of the 
Universe and the Destroyer of all darkness, all- 
powerful and blissful One, we make offering with 
our promises. May we be successful, mav the 
highest good come to ns.” 

The surroundings were charming. The sun was 
just rising and touching •• ith his first rays the 


bo.som of mother Ganges. The cows were loiter- 
ing near by and a monk merged in meditation 
was seated under a Kadamha tree. It reminded 
one of the holy scenes pictured in Vedic literature 
of Ashramas and holy Rishis and Braliinacliariiis, — 
of a life close to nature and devoted to the search 
after divine Truth — as it has been beautifully 
descril)ed in Bhiittikab3'a, 

Now loomed in view the hermitage with llie 
branches of trees turned glossy and rich hy tiio 
.smoke of the flames of sacrificial fire and the 
melodious chirping of the birds drowned in the 
chanting of the Veda.s. Tiiere lions did never 
devour the poor deer, birds hopped about freely 
and pendant brandies of the trees appeared bend- 
ing and bending low as if to offer their fruits.” 

In tliosc charming surroundings during that 
blissful hour the BrAbniachariiiK took tlie following 
vows. They promised <laily to rise before .sunrise ; 
to meditate after the morning ahinlions; to con- 
sider themselves pure and holy and to avoid all 
bad thonglits and the repetition of sins committed ; 
to perform the daily duties pruscrilied by the Matli ; 
to be mild, charitable and triithriil and to use 
graceful language ; to endeavor to imikc botli friend 
and enemy happy by their heliavior; to work with- 
out the desire of enjoying the fruit of their actions; 
to try their liest to serve the poor and the sick : 
to avoid too much eating .and to he temperate in 
everl’ thing ; not to take notice of the faults of 
others, hut on the fjlliei hand to look to the good 
a.spect of every one ; to avoid self-praise and al- 
ways to be respectful to others ; to avoid hack-biting : 
to avoid too mncli mental and physical labour ; to 
love God more than wealth and women, parents 
and country ; to olicy the scriptures ; to avoid use- 
less speculations and to try to he practical and 
eflickni in whatever they do ; to live a life of celebacy 
and io regard every woman as their motlier. 

After the vows had been taken tiie new initiates 
bowed down before (he .Swam is to receive their 
blessing.s. 'I'he ceremony’ concluded, the Brahnia- 
chariiis who had fasted for 24 hours, partook of a 
hearty meal which was served by the monks. 

A Wkstkrn Disciflk. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL: ITS 

HE Panama Pacific Inlei national Exposition 
is a naine for one of the bis^gest fairs 
to which the whole worhl was ever invited. 
Village fairs are very conunon in India, but from 
one such to the World's Fair we are going to 
speak about is a long, long jiiiup,- as long per- 
haps as from the crawling insect to man in biology. 

Swami Vivekaiiaiula made the name of the 
Criiicago Parliament of Religions almost a house- 
hold word ill India. Thi.s parliament was held 
also in connection with a big Worhrs Fair. The 
World's Columbian Exposition was its oflicial 
name, and the event it celebrated was the discovery 
of America by Columbus in 1492. 'I’he year 1892 
was the c|uadri-cenU:nery of the event, but the 
]''xpoKilion was actually held fiom May to October, 
1893. The event it celebraleil was evidently of 
world-wide interest, only we in India might re- 
write its name just a little differently and calPit 
the le-discovery of America by (.'olumbus in 1492. 

This great fair of Chicago, Illinois, brought to- 
gether within the compass of a few Inmdred acres 
not only the product and evidences of malerial 
piogies.s made by men till the year 1893, 
the representative men of science and religion 
from almost all the countries of the world. The 
Pai'liaineiii of Religions was thus a iiecessaiy 
feature of the CMiicago Fair. But it seems very 
doubtful today wliether the world is, for a long 
time to come, going to have another such oppor- 
tunity to discuss and exchange, through a solemn 
conclave of its representative men, the liigliest 
ideas religion evolves for it. For no country would 
care to invite others to an exhibition of products 
in which the shine may be taken out of it by tlie 
latter, while another country which may lead in 
the loftiness of ils religious ideas and ideals may 
just have no standing in the w(jrld of m.atcrial pro- 
gress to set up soiiiething like a World’s Fair. 

So w'c conic to uiuler.’siaiid what Swami Viveka- 
naiida meant when ineiilion being made to him of 
the projected Parliament of Religions at C.'hicago 
long before his departure for America was 
actually decided upon by friends in Madras, he 
prophesied pointing to Jiis own body, "Well, all 


OPENING CELEBRATION. 

that is just taking shape for the sake of tliis self." 
The Chicago Parlinment will long remain a 
unique record in the history of inankiiul, for 
Providence fiiHilled through it the unic|iie purpose 
of placing Swami Vivekananda before ilie Western 
woild as the prophet of the highest religion. But 
to its organi.sers it was to he an experiment made 
to serve cjuite another purpose, and it would he 
long before another country in the West would go 
to make another such einbarraKsing experiment. 

So much for a prelude to what we were going 
to say about the coming World's Fair. It is no 
doubt a gigantic alTair. 'J'lie ExpoNition gnninds 
cover 625 acres, almost identically the same in 
area as the site of the Chicago World's Fair. On 
one .side, this area of land fronts the San Francisco 
Bay, proviiling site for naval pageants and oilier 
features of the fair. The hold, panoiamic 
view of the Exhibit Palaces from the Bay is 
profoundly enjoyable, the boundary walls of tlic 
exposition with massive gates at intervals nmning 
along the water's edge for two miles and a half. 
On the other side the Expusilioii overlooks one of 
the best re.sidental sections of San Francisco, the 
average depth from the Bay to this buuiularv licing 
about halt a mile. The land enirances to the 
Exposition on this and other two sides from the 
objectives for all descriptions of tiansporlalioii 
serviceable to ilischarge any number of passengers 
throughout the day. Within the Jiixposition ground^ 
automobile chairs, bicycles, push cliairs, and 
jinrickshaws are available for the use of the visitors. 

The whole stage for Exposition falls into three 
divisions. The central division is devoted to the 
exhibit palaces, the one to the cast of this centre is 
devoted to aiiuisemenl features, public rcslaurams 
and recreation, and tlie western division is occupied 
by National State, and foreign buildings. The 
exhibit palaces arc eleven in number, each re- 
presenting and demonstrating one group of exhibits, 
which again are installed in logical and systematic 
order within the palace. The eleven groups of 
exhibits come respectively under: Fine Arts; 
Education; Social Economy; Uberal Arts: M.anu- 
iALtures and Varied Iiidiisti ies : Machiuer} ; 
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Transporlalion ; Aj^riciilliire ; I.ive stock; Ilorli- 
culliiru, aiul Mines ainl Moialliirtfy. 

The ainiiseinciit section of the Kxposition has 
been nani*'(h “ The Zone.'* Knterprising, wealthy 
business men of San Francisco have forined them- 
selves into companies and have spent large sums, 
runniiig into millions of dollars, for the enorinous 
buildings and features established therein. 'Fho 
great shows will allow innumerable visitors, no 
doubt. 

San Francisco has Iwenly-fivc hundred hotels, 
apartment and rooming houses, with eight hiiiidied 
restaurants and cafes, and even within the gates of 
Fxpo.siiion an immense hotel of 2000 rooms has 
been built for the accommodation of visitors. Of 
other eating places with the Kxposition, there is a 
chain of lunch counters, cafes and cafeterias in the 
grounds where moderate prices prevail. 

'I'he Presidio (the place where s«)ldiers are 
stationed) forms the western boundary of the 
Kxp<).>iti« Ml grounds. In fact the western Hank of 
the Kxposition buiKlings lies entirely within the 
Presidio area, and even beyond it, lie the Live 
stock exhibit buildings and the Athletics, Kace 
and Drill grounds. ‘I'lie American States aiid 
foreign nations have built their pavilion.s within this 
wesiein divi.Mon. The U. S. Government has al.so 
its t)alace fur national exhihiis. 

The KxposiLion opens Kebrnary 20th and chases 
December 4lh, 1915. Besides the exhibit jialaces, 
other big striicliiies deserving ineiiiioii are: The 
Kxposiiion Aiiditoiiniii, a I'uur-^loiy con.siniciion 
of steel and stone, the erection ol which co.si about 
one million dollars to the J*l\po.sitloii management 
and the site of which cost nearly a million dollars 
to the city and county of San Francisco; Festival 
IJall, which will he the scene of many the great 
festivals and choral competiliciiis entered into by 
die various singing organisations of the world ; 
Main 'rower or Tower of Jewels, li.siiig to a lieight 
of 433 ft., and forming the dominating features 
of the h'.xposilion, mviinly as it affi^rds. we suppose, 
a biilliant night ilhiininatioii ; Tiie C'oiirt of the 
Universe, tlie central or court of lionoiir of the 
Exposition ; 'I’hc ('ourt of Abundance, dedicated to 
music, dancing, acting and pageantry ; The Court 
of the Four Seasons, surrounded by a beautiful 
colonadc, in the four corners of which will be 
statiuiiy to repieserit the J jur seaboiis, and over 


250 groups and bimdieds of individual pieces of 
slat nary. 

'j’lii.s is just a brief outline of the form which 
the ceicbiatioii is going to a.ssume. Now whal is 
that great event in celebration of which the whole 
world is invited to the festivities, amenities and 
lessons of this big WorliFs Fair? We have not 
yet tonebed upon this important point. 

About four bniulreil years ago, whcMi Spain was 
dashing cnit far and wiile into the globe a-grabbing 
for land and goid, Vasco Nnne/de Halbao* with 
a band of adventurers crossed from the Atlantic 
side of ilic Isthmus of Panama, or Darien as it 
was then called, to the other side and discovered 
the Pacific Ocean. Since llieii who knows Ijow 
often the idea must have occurred to adveiitnroiis 
minds of cutting a waterway across the narrow 
i.sthmiis of about fifty miles ? Bin it was actually 
in that some people in Frnnce organised 

themselves to inidvo surveys ami colh-cl data hu' 
forming the plan of a canal to connect the giv.it 
oceans. 'I'lie laml to be liaverscil b) the canal 
lies in C’olomhia, Stmih .\mcrica. So ilie (.'olom- 
bian (loveinmeiu was negotiated with, and con- 
cessions were seemed in 1878 for prnsirenting the 
work. In 1S72, to consider the same ijneMiim, an 
international congress was liehl under the famous 
Fenlinnnil <le Lesseps; for Sp.iin irds, PcMtiignese, 
Germ-ins, I lollamlers, Knglislniien, Freiiehnien 
and Americans hail all fell keenly interested in 
thinking of a j)ossil>le ship route to biing the 
J\K'iri(: and the Atlantic witiiiri iiail of each other. 
Ill ipiSo, the Fan.ima Ganal (’oinpany lloaled its 
shares .successfully and bjr two years carried on 
some amount of preliminary work. In 18S9 the 

* Iialhoa. ,V;i*.i‘o Xiiinv. I)e, was ]>orri in .lorcz do I»»s 
(taltalie.i'os. ill Spaiiisii Kxtri'iii'iiliir!i, aliDiit. 1 i7'i. Ho was 
ara.^iiMaii. lb*, ••was one iif liio lir<l. wiiii visited Hm 
Wfsi. Indies, wlie.re lie iraiiied iiinn''iise rielies. He 
in Mil* of Darien, iiinl hiiilt. a* town. In )»* 

erossi'ii tli<! isi limns, and returned next year willi a 
|ii'iidi.<;i.iii<t ijiiaiM ily iiT wealth. He sent an ae.eeiint. of his 
di -iMvery li> .'*|i:iin. and tlio Kini' ap|Mniileil IN-drarias <1’ 
Avila, ^ovei'iier uf l'>a:'iiMi, wiio on his arrival wan .ns- 
toiii-^iifMi to sou ihilhoii in n coileii jacket, with sandals 
inailn of Ikmiiii on his Feet, and ihvelliiig in a thalchcd hut'. 
The .«rover nor, notwithstanding that lie had jriven Ualhivi 
Ills fiaiighter in iii.'irriage, was jealoii-s of his aliililies. and 
ea Used him to be l.idittiidoil ill Heelnifs Dictionary 

of Ujiiveisal liiogiaid.y, 1’. 118. 
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company went Into bankruptcy, and opevaUons 
were suspended. In 1894, a new Panama canal 
company was formed and the work resumed wUli 
doubtful prospect of success, “ dvagged its slow 
Iciiglb along” till ibc year 1904, when llie United 
Slates got tins owncrslup and control of ilie route, — 
the value of the rights, franchises, concessions, 
lands, unfinished work, plans and other property, 
including tlie railroad of the new Panama Canal 
Company, lieing appraised at forty millions of 
dollars, A treaty with the Republic of Panama, a 
constituent slate of tiie Columbian Goveromentj 
granted to the United States control of a ten-mile 
atrip of laud constituting the Canal Zonc^ 

(To be continued). 
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social, moral and spiritual fields. For they become 
empowered then, as it were, to have glimpses of 
reality in relation to the present and tlie beyond 
from difCeient and higlier angles of vision and 
struggle to express and adjust everything in life In 
accordance with those, and thus new forms of 
religion are being evolved out of the old ones which 
they used to profess before. 

Human consciousness exists always in a graded 
plane, said a great pliiiosopher of tlie West, so 
that the visions of reality that we get from one 
portion of it, can neror coincide with those that we 
receive from its oilier parts. The same may be 
told with equal accuracy of the consciousness of a 
lieopic. For is it not made entirely of the sum* 
total of consciousness of the individuals compris* 
ing that people ? I herefore whatsoever is found 
to be true of llic former will equally be found to be 
true of the latter. Such being the case, the relig* 
ions consciovisness oF a people is bound to move 
ill the same way and to rise likewise through the 
process of ewlulion to bigiier and higher visions 
of the truth beyond • and its visions of one plane 
will never be exaclly what they are in the other 
planes and the forms through which that con* 
sciousiicss will naturally come to express those 
higher visions of the truth during its upward journey. 


» KFORK proceeding to deal with the life of 
the Master it is necessary to tell the reader 
a few more words about Yugadharma, 
about its relation to the Sana tana Dharma and to 
those whom India has regarded as the great iMasters 
or teachers in the field of religion. Wc have stated 
already that the forms of religion which a people 
Is found to profess at different periods of its 
existence to meet the demands of higher stages of 
progress attained by it through the process of 
evolution have been designated in India from very 
early limes as Yugadharmas. It is clear therefore 
that such forms of religion can never remain the 
same, but must always be ebanging. 'They must 
change as the physical and mental capacities of the 
units composing a people, become gradually un- 
folded and leading them to attain higher slagcs of 
development bring forth different conditions in 

• When publishing the first instalment we had ourselves 
to choose n title for the whole series, but now tlic revered 
afithor ItRB kindly changed that into the present form. — Ed. 


will be the Yugadharmas and through many such 
will it progress to realise at least the absolute truth 
of the Sanatana or eternal religion. Therefore 
from the standpoint of the people or a collection 
of individuals, the Yugadharmas can well be 
looked upon as stages through which the religious 
consciousness of a people rises to tlie attainment 
of the absolute truth re.siing in each of them for a 
while for gathering strength for another forward 
move and fresh ciimb towards the goal. And from 
the staiulpoiiu of the individual they can be des- 
cribed as tliC concrete aspects of religion which 
the human mind gels before reaching to the 
abstract and absolute aspect of the same. For here 
in the field of spiiilualiiy also the procedure of 
men’s mind has always been along tlie same line 
as in other branches of human knowledge, 
namely, from the concrete to the abstract and from 
that uUimately to liie beyond. Tlie Yugadharmas 
however must fulfil some more conditions accord* 
ing to Indian Scripinres as we shall see 
presently. 
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The past history of the world aivos an'iplc evi- 
<Vnoo to the fact that the Samskaras or ideas that 
a jxMi} ihoui^hls ai'd ai tior.s in (ild limes 
h ill l-.i rn ciMuainL', nil nicji;;* uniil ih* v hsivo come 
up t'.i what they :'»o nl pU'*i nl. nisd ihnl t\i:n 
liuw ihc.’V are lhi( iiyh iht* >..inc |ir<;cf>s*, 

thnl the ii;nl JMW'P.u d n pefj.!.? {;l' \i:lX W) 
he tliaiiy.Ld many a liiut: s>n actt iii.t r-i’ iho c:iiM';,;es 
that cnnie I'loni lime In lime widi M-eard to that 
pe(*|iii;'.s idea:-; in llic Si;( I.d. il.«* iiicMn’ and tlie 
reiiy.ioiis lieiils: and lii.ii w is.il weie icpnrdtil hy tlial 
j'CMipie .iiliie iii form', r ii:i. have etene io he 
^iio!.;e;i i.pon laiei in in iny iii^iaiit e.s as ^ ii.es. 'I'he 
lioisi* ai.d hiill-sriv l iliees (jf ihe Vedii? limes, the 
icustnin in old liiin s in India rt v.iih mime's 

husband's biother nniil the hiiili r.f a child in 
ihrie had been i i.i issiic cl' tliC inaniae**. ti c 
custom in Ivirnpe in liie past, of the n«*vvi\ weiided 
briile c)f a serf sharini*; the same bed wiili the 
■lie»e lord her luisband b-r a da\, before she 
could Jjve ivilb him, \viiie}i used (o i*o by the name 
Ilf the law of A/an/unil, and many taher old 
customs of Asia and luiropu may h.? tiieil ms 
exain|)le.s of the same. They to slnnv that dif- 
ferent Sa?nskiints or ideas have controlled and 
jTiiideil men’s conduct in different ai;es. and die 
growth of the individual as well as of the |»e«'plc 
have always been seen to liave followed llie same 
path, howsoever slowly, tliey might li.ive moved to- 
wards progress and cnlighieuinent. And what is 
true of one people on the face cd die carili is true 
<d every odier. For naUire works unifurinly 
liirougli them all in spite cd the diireroni».«j thai 
cenne to our notice when we go to coinpaie iheni, 
one xviili the cither. And the variety bciwecii them 
with resjietl to growth and development can clearly 
be accounted loi* I>y consich ring the Jact diut all 
of them have not yet leacimd die same jilanc 
jtiirough tiie proceK/; of evoliiiioii. 

]hrv ill spile of siuh slow giuwlii of tiie individual 
find the people as history gives evidence of, ni.nc 
can deny the fact that all the ciljical codes that 
bold us spcdl-I)ound lochiy, and all the great relig- 
ions which the world lias seen up to the present, 
had been gi^’cn birth to b.y tlie peoples and so- 
cielies of old. And liird in spile of all iJiipcrfc clions 
In liiew, they produced teachers of spiriUialily who 
realised the highest Irulh in the field of religion, 
jAOt only for themselves bu' discovered ways un- 


traversed by men before, and led oibers to attain 
to the direct reaiisnlioii of that tniih — men, whose 
lives had been as beacon lights to guide the weary 
steps ot their fellow heings in the daik and whosie 
loving wi'ids have, aiul Mill have power to capture 
the hearis of the masiics. tiiougli they had been 
first ulieictl ages and ayes ago. 

Jndi.i ha.’i 'ilu.* go('d fortune of producing m.nny 
.«(ic)i U-achers from time iinmcmorial, aye, even 
from the Veilic age:?. (3wiiig to that b.cl and 
giiitled bv ;i!c influence of those great lives, she 
decided of old to buihl the life of her people on a 
.spiritiml bads. Si.e was content at first to call 
them by ine general designation of ‘ Rishi * or 
Seers of things lianscoiiiling- the .sense.s. Ihit as 
lime rolleil >in and the n| peaumce of such Icachcrs 
bi'came moic fn (jueiil, she licgnn to [loiidcr over 
tiieir lives an; i I'liii.irir ihi ir mjci-m nsii(;us 
t xpuiicnces, and came to her own conclusions 
n gaiding lliem. i: was then tb.al she disroviMcd the 
pill pose wliicli ihe'-e leacheis roive in the ]»!an of 
liie uiiiveise, liieir ielalnm to their f»-llo\v-l#cii)g.s, 
the lime wli :i :li ■ w* i!il can sniely CMpeit llieir 
aii'.eiii .<:• ! m ;m\ < ihor facts rehiting to ihein. It 
was then llail she ccidii chissii'y liiein inUj the 
vaiii us ojders c.f the yiyofhtfittkfijs or tho»:e who 
]::iil he til in bondage bifoie bin ha\e becoii.o free 
ill iIun life by realising isi* Iriiili feu- lliem- 

sclves, — ihe .\ .Vi’i/ -/.viv.v'cr.v c>r lhc«se wiio had never 
]>coii ill hf.nd.ige hill have accejiteil the same will- 
ingly, i''i :i .sluj/l lime to sl-rsov fslijors the way to 
realise the until l«y loliowing the paths prescribed 
in the Sciiplures,-- and llio Ai'afanis or great 
m v.lni on account of the great spiiiliial power 

lii.U lh**v manifest in life by discuveiing new' ways 
to the realisation of the liighest super-conscious 
tiuih and jteisiiading masses of their fellow-beings 
to wall: in them, are looked upon as direct incarna- 
tions of I.ivaia, the Ruler and Conlroller of the uni- 
verse, in w horn we live and move and have oiir being. 
It i.s intcrc sling to nole the development of the 
idea of the Ava/ara or Cloil-incanuUion through 
the whole range tlie IJindii Scriptures. In tlie 
Vvidas and the Upanishads we come across die 
idea of monotheism or of one God creating and 
ruling over the univeise, the idea that He in His 
infinite Grace and mercy makes the pure among 
men to see things transcending the senses and the 
intellect of ordinary mortals and the idea inore^ 
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over that the spiritual preceptor should be rever- 
enred and worshipped as a special nianifcstalion of 
the Deity in as inucli as the spirilnal power in Him 
In its essence, could have conic directly from the 
Deity aloiiCi 

Bfit nowhere do we find in them the idea that 
the Creator iinnianeiii. in t'ne universe incaiiitiies 
Himself in .^pc^ial liiiinan f'Min.s for the piir};ij^c 
of liriin;iii!;>[ cnlipjileninent to the hiimai: kind. 
It stands to rctison howexer ih.iL (!'•; hn ! '-f aii.ilu- 
ing the slate of snper-i omxi(jii^r.LSS in x.lii-.ii ahnie 
ia possible ail religions reali: ulion. x.-i:. ij-.-iahiisheil 
in liniin, exen at li'iii ' m: I;. « 1 . A' t'i ;!■ I ‘h.it 

was really so eaii he gaiiieied Ironi ii.et;u-t ti..it :iie 
great philosopher of India, Kapiia. \vl r> piidiahlv 
nj'pcai'cd at liie end id the Vedic limes iva'dy dis> 
believeil and leinled the personal idea the Deiiy, 
blit could not i!o the iunu: \xilh icgnd to the 
existence of that higher siaie of ('oiiscioiisiicss. 
Tims it will he found that Kapiia denied the 
e:;i-lcnce i.-f a j■..•rson.ll Ciod luling over the uni- 
verse at all tiiiies and alleniptv‘d to CMMl)Ii>,li the 
idea thril so :ni tin re are anniiiir men who when 
aho'ii to re.n-h ]>.*rfect iib-iaiion, iVi.l a strong 
desire in them to do j;<.'od to ilu-ir fehi/W-la in-' . ; 
tiiai, that liiii 1 -. is ihv-in fioni ati.iimi.g to du-ir le.d 
seif-lioo.l" ■ the >liit..‘ o! llo ri 'ei)n li.io:!i:d /*::: ; 

and llial v. iii.ig ideiiiilii .1 x.i ii or i!;e 

creative prin». i ole, they c^'ine to h.-'J lii'. in>ci\es as 
all-powi*! i'll), rind as inleis i-f die nnixeise fur some- 
linur. Ileiic*.; nxn ahout to he Ijhiialid fiiding 
themselves ail powi.-ifnl ihn-iii-h ihc help of 
Prokriti to wl.oiii l:ehm;;s ail j owe is, inhj and 
CiinlKil the iiniveise. aicurding lo I'ne .'“'age K.’pi’a. 
Aiul that the ii(;.nc>l to lil'Liarion aii:oi.L;st ti.ein 
becomes thus the Cod i.f d e ni.i-. ei ’'^ h r a A 
or cycle of lime. Ih* llieii eels pi.'ih i dy i.i . laied 
and ilic turn coincs lor ai’oii>ei lo fake his j l.nc. 
'I'hus the idea of a per.oinal conlroliei i f il.e ind- 
veise has been admitted hy Kapiia, tlu iigli he dis- 
pensed with the idea of a I'er.siinal creator of it. 

It is easy lo .sec from what has been staled above 
that the Sage Kapiia, in .•'pi to of his denving l1.<c 
idea of the exi.^teiicc of a personal Deity lielp-cd 
none the less lo develop the idea of AvdUra or 
.God-incarnation. For while it was easy for an 
'.atheist to keep to the fine line of deinarcatiou that 
he drew between the idea of the ])crsoiial Deriy and 


the. idea of Super-men ruling over the universe 
one after another, it was not so, for those who 
entertained in the. least, the idea of the ]xersci)al 
G(?(l. *1 he cliancc.s were that .such people would 

unite their iho Dc'iy v. ilh the idea (»f the 

Siipci-man- rider (d Kapihi and lliat the idea of 
(hnl-iiuai::;-.iinn would i'cilovv next as the ncceS'* 
sary iielu.-ion. 

After M'.ip-ila came tiie highest Hight In ihc 
n / imi of h'.lian philosophy in the Vedanici. \Villi 
it wi\:. ii.iK i.i.i jd a p'.-iftcl iccoiiciilaMcii between 
the i i.*i mul ihe impel -011111 ideas of the Deity. 
‘■\ir li. ‘ iiji:!:' p; ic u, If #»k lo the vaiioins pci^oiial 
a-peiis III (ji/d 'vhii-hilcy had been enleUaiiiing 
as iiiiiiteii view-.s of lii.s leiil iiaiure which is im- 
peironal, ni.d that the higliesL pcr.-onal view' of 
Him lliat man can have is in conceiving Him as the 
Slim-total of all individual .souls ni d all nature 
sciiiieni aiul insentient as expressed in the first 
Sniiai f the Vetlanla philosophy, ; — the 

One in and from whom are the birth, the slay aowl 
the di.-solnlion (;f liie universe. 

'ris* idea of the Siijior-inan ruler of Kapiia also 
w IS lakiii ;i|) by ll.e Vedaiila with a certain leserva- 
tio:i. I'oi* w'oile advocating the idea that all powers 
Ci.fne to the iihi i .I'.i d, it it scived the poweis of 
ill alii at.i! I’.i.-.-i ’.vi.g :! e i:iii\Li.-e to the Ifl'pitme 
Kiiier tiic leiMi’.iii anil in | ei.-«.i.al Di.i:y >Vhom 
i- p.'cai ised. And ahi nt li;e iil t iaiid, who through 
.'^lii-ng ciinp S'ion in iKtn fell (ieeply hr llie 
liheiaili'ii c;l hi.s fellov - -1 eii gs, ii s;. lul that they 
widii i:]\ help ihun-ilves tiigageil in that task for 
a Kw incai naiions even atiei liheraiion. Such 
beings ate i’:e>i.i:nale d hy it as tidhlkoi ihas or 
hh( Mti-i! n;vr. hoi n of il.cir own will with ceiiain 
ini-.'ioc.s to carry cut in their lives, fur ihc good of 
ii:e woild. 

Again going to solve the liddle of ail "gc.s, the 
(ioiiii.iu Knot c.-f j hihiM phy in iis aileinpt to 
the pinpi'se of I'tn; l.ord in cicaiing the 
wo'.hh i: came (uil. with its famous aiiswir that the 
imivci.'^e is pioiinccd hv the play of the Ii.ri iie w iili 
Himself- in tlic aphoiisins : 

and liial liie peifeci and inlmiie Lord can have 
ijo Ollier pini'osc in view in doing so. Ihit from 
the human standpoint, it staled in unison with 
Kapiia, the distinct purpose of cicalir-n lo he the 
aiuinmcnt of liberation or perfection by the liuiiiaa 
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Sndiyi4ptl through realtiatlon of the highest super* 
conscious state. 

Thus the Vedanta though it did not enter into 
the discussion of the details of it, supported the 
idea of God incarnation, leaving it to others to 
get it developed and settled in all its details 
later* 

And it did not take long for those others to 
come to the task. For now came the age of the 
Smrills and the Piiranas, and their authors took 
up the subject vigorously in their hands and 
developed the idea of Avaiara or God-incarnation, 
as we find it to be in the present times. The 
age of the Furanas was an age of popularising the 
Vedanlic doctrines of religion ; and it was soon 
found out by the leaders of the age that nothing 
held captive the popular imagination better than 
the idea that the impersonal Lord, the One un< 
divided and infinite ocean of Existence, Knowl- 
edge and Bliss ^Yho manifests Himself as the 
universe, in His innate compassion for the human 
kind becomes not only the personal God, but is 
born again and again of His own will among them 
not through bondage of Karma but for the sole 
purpose of carrying liberation to their very doors. 
Thus the order of men who were known formerly 
as Adhikartkas and believed to be born with the 
mission of discovering new paths to supercon- 
sciousness, came to be looked upon henceforth as 
the direct incarnations of the Deity. The old 
Vedic idea of worshipping the spiritual preceptor, 
then supplying its own quota to this new develop- 
ment of thought, brought the idea of God-incarna- 
tion to its present stage of completion. Even 
Buddhism which flourished later had to take up 
this key-note, in order to popularise the laws laid 
down by its founder. For in the Lalitahisiara 
we find, the Lord Buddha described as descend- 
ing of His own will from the highest heaven, 
the Tushitapur, amongst the weary travellers of 
this waste of the world to bring comfort and 
consolation by showing them the way out of the 
same. And He did so, they said, on account of 
His unbounded compassion for them. And 
Sankara, the great and gifted preacher of the 
Vedanta doctrines, who appeared in the wake of the 
downfall of Buddhism aud to whom is attributed 
Justly the ori|^in of the form of Vedic religion 


current in India even up to the present day, de- 
fended the idea of Avatar or God incarnation in 
his commentary on the Bbagavad-Gita. He said 
therein that the Lord though impersonal in nature 
appears to us sometimes as if born of human 
parents and possessed of a human body and mind, 
as He did in the case of Sri Krishna, to formulate 
and establish new ways leading to super-conscious- 
ness ; and He does so when He finds it necessary 
to fulfil a universal demand of the age. 

Such in short, may be regarded as the history of 
the origin and development of the idea of Avatara 
or God-incarnation in the Hindu Scriptures. It it 
necessary for the present, to make the reader 
familiar with its details, so as to enable him to 
judge and decide for himself the question as to 
who should be regarded as such in the field of 
spirituality. And nowhere indeed, do we find the 
problem so ably handled ns by Sri Krishna in the 
Bhiigavad-Gita and by Vyasa in bis Purana 
entitled the ^rmai-Bhagavaiam.* 

A short summary therefore of the same will 
serve our purpose sufficiently here. But before 
entering upon the same, we want to impress upon 
the mind of the reader the most significant features 
by which a Yttgadharma should be distinguished ; 
namely, first, that it should come to fulfil a per- 
sistent and universal spiritual demand of the age 
in which it is discovered and promulgated ; and 
secondly that its power to make one realise the 
highest slate of siiper-consciousness when followed 
with intense devotion and sincerity should be 
demonstrated before the people of that age by a 
master-mind who carries it out practically in his 
own life in such a way as to leave not the least 
shade of doubt regarding the same. There are the 
claims which a Yugadharma must always fulfil 
along with those which tve have mentioned ere 
long in the present discourse, before it can estab- 
lish itself in the fold of religion and be accepted 
by the people as a way to perfect enlightenment 

* Though the present form of this Pumnn Is ascribed bj 
mnnj to the geuiiis of ^the great scholar Bopadeva, the 
famous author of the grammar Mugilha-bocilui, yet the 
current belief is that he was not the author of it but 
simply produced it out of his memory when not a single 
volume of this Purana of Vyasa could be fbnnd in the 
country. 
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It Is necessary to remember the above. Otbcrii'ise, 
any ill-conceived and impracticable theory ndvanced 
by any man in the field of religion will he iiiiMaken 
for a yugadharma. There foie yttgadhurmas can 
be defined as wavs discovered by mnster-ininds in 
the field of religion from time to time to lead 
people with particular tendencies produced by 
different groups of Saviskuras in tliein, to the 
highest stage of super-consciousness. 

We piocced now to con.sicier briefly the qualiiics 
which, according to the Hindu isciiptures. have 
always been found In tbc innster-ininds that gave 
birili to yugadharvias in tlie past in ihe religi(jiis 
histoiy of Jiuliii. Tlie fust and foremost of tlicse 
is that they are born fiee. The pnilless struggle 
and hardship which they iiiulcrgo to discover the 
hitherto unknown path to super-consciousness are 
prompted to them always by their desire to enrich 
the lives of their fellow-beings and not from any 
selfish motive whatsoever. Indeed every action in 
their lives proceeds from such a motive. 

Secondly, they are born endowed with perfect 
memory. This enables them to remember their 
former biilhs and the deeds which they accom- 
plished ill them. It helps them besides to remem- 
ber always llic utterly transitory nature of human 
life and its enjoyments nnl m;si;* ^ iliem hasten to the 
goal as fast as possible. And by means of this 
power they are able moreover, to compare the 
present with tbc past and liiui out tlie diicclion 
along which the development of people's minds 
has proceeded liillierlo and the remedies which 
would help them to grow to reach the goal quickly 
in future. 

Thirdly, they are the discoverers of new paths in 
the field of religion. 

Fourthly, they are able to transmit knowledge to 
their fellow-beings simply by touching them or 
even by their will-power. 

Fifthly, iliey are able to perceive clearly the 
Samskaras or tendencies produced by pa.st Karmas 
of their fellow-beings at the very first sight ahlioiigii 
they are never eager to make a show of that 
power to others, and that helps them to know 
instantly what would help each one of them to 
reach the highest stage of super-consciousness 
easily. Thus they are the born spiritual guides of 
Ihe human kind. 


And lastly, they are conscious of their mission 
all through their lives. 

Such in brief are the elements which go to 
make the Avii/itras or God-incanialions and tliey 
alone are hioked upon in India as the Great 
masteis in liie fiebi of religion. And wlien “relig- 
ion goes down and irreligion prevails” on the 
fari- of the caiili. when blinded by the false 
glamour ol die vanities of die w'orld people come 
to I Old; upon the creature-comforts of this “two 
days,” existence as the be-all and the end-all of 
liiiinaii life, and when hosing belief in God, tlie 
soul and lb'; fiiinre cxisicneu they arc led away 
from their real nature, tiie blissful state of the un- 
condiiiuned Realiiy. to grope in the dark in endless 
misery 1>\- false teachers and prophets, then and 
then alone is the time to look out for the advent 
of such great mastas. The religious history of the 
world bears testimony to the fact that it has really 
been so in the past — that a Kiishna, a Buddha 
and a Jesus, were born in such limes as the fuliil- 
nicnt of the demands of those ages. And the 
Scriptures of India m«ike the. bold proclamation 
before the world that it will ever be so in 
-future. For such is the law that regulated the 
world of spirit Llial governs the miiiulane affairs of 
tills material universe. 'I'lie Sriinal-Bhagvatam 
has given die account of more than a score of 
such great masters who were born in India at 
diiTercnl ages ; and lias ended by saying that many 
Slid) will be born again in future as necessity 
aiises. 

And has the life of the master of whom we are 
going to give an account here fulfilled those 
conditions ? 

Has He discovered a new path to the highest 
siipcr-conscioiisne.ss and demonstrated that in His 
own life in the afore-said way ? Was He con- 
scious of Ills mission all through His life and 
did he fulfil the universal demand of the present 
time ? — Reader, listen, and decide then for yuur« 
self. 

Swami Saradananda. 
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flovernincm in Rcngal appointed some 
1^1 lime ago, it appears, a special ciiiiimitlee to 
investigate into the working; of the aJniiniS' 
tralive machinery in that province, to collect 
evklcnre in puiMiancc thereof and to embody the 
results and their valuable siiggesiions in a final 
report. We do not know much about iliis com- 
mittee, neither did we fed much infoiesled in 
watching their labours. Ibit now the fm-il lepifut 
has seen the light of tlay niul his l>een boldly niii- 
ning the gaunt let of public newsp.-.pers. 'riic 
reception it has met with is invaiLiMy waiiii, — 
soineiiines friendly, soniciimes nthf-rwise, hut wli.U 
seems to have enabled it to m.ike a mine for itself 
is its daring proMCiuncemenl. on SwcUiii Vivekan.uida 
and his influence .i& a factor in the ri.sc of liciigalee 
anarchism. 

“Daring*' we have said. Wc do not know 
enough ahoul the compo- iiion of the commiitcc to 
be able to makr? out how inuch peisonal kiuwvledge 
about what the Swami said and did in ills life 
was tTirn#*d to acronnt in maiiipulaling, siuiiig or 
working up the cvidcncR collected about lii.s in- 
fluence in iIkj connliy. We c«mld not g(;l hold of 
any copy of the report to .«ce for fjur.sdve.s the 
exact type or ammini of wisdom brought to l?car 
upon the hnrning r|!ic«:riniis of tin? dny. fjnt stid 
the famous verdict ol tlie commiUee on “ ih.* 
■famous Vivekanand.i " has become popuIari.*-ed, wc 
find, through an extract from the report which many 
papers have made. 'This lii.storical extract wc make 
a present of to iiiir read<*rs : 

“He (Barindra Kumar Gho^jc ) end his co- 
adjutors proclaimed the docliine of Indian inde- 
pendence, and were aa.sistcd by the influence of the 
iamou.s Vivekan-inda. who befon* his death in i<;05 
liad with his guru. Ram Krishna, originated a great 
revival of Hinduism. Niimeroii.i hostels and 
students messes afford ':vidcnco lo cfinfirm ilic 
assertions of reliable witnesses that Vivekanatida’s 
books are extremely popular with ilie youth of 
Bengal. T»ieir attraciioii lies in the fact thru, as 
the Principal of a college b • told us, • his pleach- 


ing gave rise to nationalism with a religious ten- 
dency.' At the same lime the Vivekananda Rain- 
krishir.i ^Iis.sinii has a purely pliilaiiLliropic side, 
which often impels youthful enthiibiasiii to social 
service. " 

This extract from the report leaves verV little 
iins.iid to m:i!:j the iiiiderlyiiig argUnioiit, or rather 
show of argument, intelligible. The mistake in 
giving the date of Swami Vivekanaiuhi's death may 
mean much, h aigues an extent uf ignorance on 
the part of ihc members of the coiiimittee with 
regaid lo llici life and icachiugs of li-.e Swami .such 
i\< ju.'jtilie.s us in U'^ing the cpiihfit ‘ihuing* befoie 
their verilli.L a; ain.^l “ the him ju-j Vivekananda.” 
'i l;is ignuianco a.v:iin, it may be alleged. has jirovcil 
us'.fid ill iliiig them lo mal'o ll»e Swami’.s life 
con’emp n'.ineiui^ for s.>m.j years at hr.isl wiih liio 
niuveineiil .siarled by B.irindra Glu):»o ami his co- 
adiul*>rs. \Vhene\er i;;uc)raiu c is leiru'orceil by 
bias, it becom«-.i a potent hiclor for S]iiiiiiing out 
wuiiihirt'ni h);)g yams I By f.ir the helier and 
saner course tor ilie co.nm'.ii.;i* woidd h.ive be**n 
to enter's liiat ili::y kno.v veiy liliir; about Viveka- 
nanda's life or b‘it lioin liie evidenco 

coilecleil ii appears lliaJ the Mimmiiig up of ‘ die 
l*rinc ip.d. of a coil. ge ‘ is souml. Had iln.s been the 
rarf. il would ii.ive easier for the 

(loverninenl to J-ee fur whether the coin- 

miitee’s ronclu^ions a!)oui ^jw.imi Vivekananda's 
inlhienco me weil-loiinded or not. For then the 
oidy premises that remained lo be considered 
woidd have been, first, the evidence about the 
popiilmiiy f)f the famous Vivekananda’s books, and 
second, t!ie summing-up of the not less famous 
I’rincipal of a college. 

Nobody is going to contradict the fact tli.it 
.Swami Vivekananda’s books arc popular with the 
yonlh (jf India., only wc wouhl raliicr regret that the 
desirable ilcgrcc of their popularity has not yet 
been reached. Now the important question U : 
what is the cause of this popularity ? The Bengal 
Administration Committee 'it logic actuates them 
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argue from the cfl'ect to the cniise, a dangerous 
mode of aiguing in such cuses. Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s books arc not old cnriosiiies of lilcraUirc 
that the only way of iiiidiug out the cause of tlieir 
pcipiilariiy is by siiminoning to the wiincss-box 
people, favoured of G<ji 1, who happen to possess 
them. Nor lire those books out of piint anil un- 
available that the coininiltee arc obliged to observe 
bow their coulcnls iuspiic peitpic lo iu;l in cudei lo 
know what they c»)niaiu. Wo arc sure <mr 
Government ha.s under service men who have 
Sludied Swandji’s books and arc able llicrd'*>re to 
ac< ounllor their ])‘'pul.iriiy in a more Io»;i< ;d and 
C(.»nc!usi\e way. Tlie Ik A. C<iiniuiil«.'0 Ci.ul.l o.ll 
have left it for these coinp^lent nv;n lo supply liic 
final decision about ihe * famous Vivekanan ‘.a'.s * 
books, instead of b.iving sheir <i'.vn igiioraiu:-: about 
lliein ilie.Ssed up and spon'^oied into a liit;«'iy by 
tli(‘ great oiaclc uf the Triucipal of sonic unnamed 
college. 

The whole argumi.mt ('I the 1'. A. Commiltoc is 
pivoloil on liic p:eti(.ij-. decl. ration rf this lUM- 
demic c^raide. li is e\idiM:i!y tak.-ii h-t gran/.ed 
at ilic onl-et tiiat ali young men in Ik-ngal arc in- 
ociili'.ied niili ihe it!* i of naiinnaliy-m. So the 
an'‘si5^»n as to 1 bnaini Vivck.manda’s b 
aic popular even v.iili people wiio arc inm ceiit of 
all ...II'- ■! ali^'iv; icn lencics and scniimcii'.S: need 
not distiir'ii liic i-hm i!ow of re.i.'-oiriip; in wliicli the 
ci.-mmillcc bave indulged. Ihil ilun. e\en grant- 
ing that muitmalisni is the nnixeisal cult among 
rcngulec young men, wo do not lii'd lhat ail of 
them behave in tiie s.nuc w.iy towards our (itivorn- 
ment and its cstaMi.''hed authority. So docs il;c 
niuionalism wliicli Swami Vivekauanda dissemim- 
ted find the same kiiul of lespon.sc fioin all young 
men or not? Jf you say yes. tlicu you make that 
naiioiialisiu rather a liarndcss factor by giving 
it a loo n^uicial or abstract character. If )i»ii say 
no, — different sections of young men were diifcrenl- 
ly affected by Swami Vivekanatula'.s niUionali.Nin — 
then you bave lo account b»r tiiis diilercncc by 
something other than nationalism ilsedf. lUit the 
logic in the commilloc's report is conveniently 
simple enough. Students implicated in anarch- 
ical outrages coinc first ; then comes the necessity 
of tracing the growth of their anarchism ; then 
comes a number of bookit they like to road and 


next their anlliors. Now the whole Rirp’S is 
kiiiucd together by “ nationalism wiiii a jvligious 
iciidciicv.” Did you eiujuirc first as to whethei at 
all, or in wli.it way. or lo what extent, the anai- 
chisb< used to dcpiuid foi iuspir;ui<»ii on books > 
x\iid then did you prove that .Swami VivckanaiKla's 
books :ik; p pillar fxriuxh'clv with a .sCLlioii of 
young men whoic hosici.s and messes were scan iied 
by llic police } 

Here, in the first place the committee commit- 
ted a giiue fail. icy. Books might l)e found in 

the lihiiui.'s (d any |>aii'iLiilar section of students, 
simply b/i.iiise lli' v are universally piipular. 
Ana!*i:!ii>is n.igiii even like to reaii hooks llial do 
not j:-r-.*ac;i anaii hisui r*r even n:Uionaii-in in any 
sen-o, rrily p«.ihaps fur tlu; reason iiiat lliey seek 
inspiraiion fro;u them just lo .sirenglhfcn their 
iin' Ui’^e^ for ; eil .'.u iisice. Such books niav not 
rcconv.neuil as noMi* wi rihv ih.* rihjeci for 
wna.ii llivy I'.re gc»mg to sacrince ihviinr’elxcs, but 
all li.'‘ '‘am:; :h--y may g-merv.Iiy .serve to .'^timiilaie 
the .‘•|»iiil ^>f ilico. '1 he history of India 

siinws that ev.m the most lerill.ie dar()ii.s and 
mnrd T.Ts u. w'.l O’* seek religious iu^pii iiion. The 
iilh’e in.iy be us\l to iv»p,j’i ic’igious solemnity to 
vows uikcM i»y a*.‘-.i'--ins. So liic mere fact th.it 
many ananh'.sis wore f.mu 1 i.) p.issess Swami 
Vivckanand.i's i)o»)ks nil-uds no grcuri'..! for con- 
r.'Hiir.u 111 -: litter with lli^ n.so of an.irchism. lUit 
w.il;. llic commiooe ilid nc-i draw llseir conclusions 
merely from /4/\' fact ; they obtained evidence not 
only abmil the popiiiaiil'' i)f Saamiji's book.s, hut 
also aVioiil the c.uiso cE liiis popularity. We 
are left in donhl as to wliom the credit of devis- 
ing this cui-c h.'iongs to, --wlieihor lo the Prin- 
cipal of a college, or to the membims tlieinselves, 
or lo boili. 'I'lie passage in the “cport is: 'i'licir 
attraction lie.s in the fact that, as the Principal of 
a college luki us, his preaching gave rise to 
nationalism with a religion^: tendcuicy.’' Hulas the 
commiilce do not c.\|)laiii how they draw this con- 
clu>i«>n about the case of attraction, except it be 
on the basis of llie Piincipars evidence, we are 
entitled to logard the latter as the cm ner-.stone of 
the whole argument. Had this Principal of a 
college never appeared as a witness before the 
committee, the latter w'ould perhaps have been left 
-to argue purely from, the .effect to the cause, alleg- 
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itift that amonj^ other iinporiaiu causes Swami 
VivekanaiKhi's linnks miin have had somcthini^ to 
ihi with the cITtrci prod k-l*.!, niMudy aiMrchlsm. 
Bill h'lliiiiiVcIi i*n(.iii:li (h«\v had tiled l! is Prihci- 
|mI of a I'filleiie a and ahf on e.irih. tfiild 

l»tf a hetlcr D-initfl lo inonotiiic;*; I'lie 

in^s of Saaiiii \*^irekaiiaiulti ? So iho vcr.lict of 
nattonalisiii wiili a reli^iou.^ ten lency is delivered 
and fortliwiih the pnpnlarUy of Vivekaiianda’s 
books is fully accounted for. 

We do not know who this Principal of a college 
is; but we defy him to say iliat be lias understood 
Swami Vivekiinanda's teachings. Let him come 
forward if lie lioiiesily holds liis views and we 
gladly offer him the hospitality of our colntnns for 
fully explaining liiir.self. We are hero laying down 
our lives for the purpose of interpieliiig Swami 
Vivekaiianda‘s teachings lo our connliymen and 
month after inontli we are discussing as fully as 
possible ill a journal the type of niitionalism which 
Swaiiiiji prcaciied and all its various asjjecis. And 
while ihtiK an organ of that very society of workers 
which Swami Vivekananda foiindetl is doing its 
utmost to popularise his teachings, — fancy the 
mockery of the wliole situation, — a committee who 
do not care lo study those teachings are screwing 
out of a self-styled oracle wlio do not iiiiderstaiid 
the same, the wisdom ahout the alli action which 
these teachings have for the youliiful general ion of 
the country 1 It is impossible to find out from 
history a more scandalous example of irresponsible 
criticism. You sit in judgment on Swami Viveka- 
nanda whose views are not the least inaccessible 
because they are sought lo be popnlaiised by a 
public organisation of his followers through 
preaching and publications, and for evidence you 
refer to men who can only speak of their vague 
impressions about Vivekananda's teachings I If 
this is the melliod to be followed by oificials in 
passing their judgments on public movements and 
Institutions, then the (sovernment is bound to be 
led astray from all real contact willi the life and 
thoughts of the people over which Providence has 
called it to rule. 


which the path tends to lie through religion. We 
have already seen young men in India teinpied 
away lo S:icriri':e the bjsi inierests of their family, 
their coniinu-iily iin.l their coii.ilry by liiis hybrid 
lyiii! of niiionalisin whicli seeks to foist the 
ciuhiHiiisiii a i l spirit of our ancient culture afld 
reii:>ioLis iieriuige on the priliiicai ideal of collec- 
tive life iM>rrowed from the West. This naiionaU 
ism is in fact nothing but llie political nationali.sm 
of the West reasoned and made palatable for the 
people of a country where religion creates history 
and collective life. To say that Swami V’ivcka- 
nanda's preaching gave ri.se lo this kind of 
ii.atioiialism is to do him the greatest injustice. 
He preached nationalism no doubt, but his wa.s a 
type of nationalism which the West lias never 
conceived of or pracliseil in their cnlleclive life. 
Want of space d«)cs not allow ns to enter upon 
an exposition of the Sw.iini's nationalism here. 
The subject is vast, and il I < inns a consianl theme 
ill the pages of the Prahnihlha Hliarata. Wc need 
not in-ike any apology U> our reailcrs tbereforc for 
not discussing it here. We believe likewise that 
the GovcriimcMU under which we live takes due 
note of what we have been writing aliont Swami 
Vivekananda’s nationalism. So oiir cnrnesl prayer 
is that oiir Government as the protector of the 
religions faitli.s of the periple over which it rules 
will not be slow to do what lies in its power to 
remove or Kiippress the most mischievous inis- 
reprcsenlation to which Swami Vivekananda and 
the religions movement which he founded liavc 
been subjected by ilic IL'iigal Administration 
Commiliee in their report now awaiting final 
sanction and acceptance at its hands. In this con- 
nection we beg to c1r.iw its attention to what tlie 
Amrita Bazar Palrika of the 171I1 February last 
said about the iniscliievons ciTcct of such niisre- 
preseniaiion : “ flic very fact that a number of 
responsible and highly placed Government officials 
in .solemn conclave assembled thus damn with 
faint praises the influence and writings of Viveka- 
nanda may scare away many people from joining in 
the highly cominendable and useful philanthropic 
movements originated by him and continued to 
this day by the mission started by him,” 


Nationalim with a religious tendency can only 
mean an insidious kind of polUical nationalism of 
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THK FIFTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE SWAM I 
* VIVF.KANANDA 

AT THE RAMAKKtSHNA MATH, l3Kt.Uk. 

(TS^HK 53rd birthday anniversary of Acliar3*a 
Swami Vivekananda was celebrated this 
year al the liclur Math with great eiuhu- 
eiasm. The I'ithipilja day was observed on the 
Slh Jan. and the public celebration came ofT on the 
Totli which was a ' Sunday. During the Tithipuja 
day a whole night piija with lloma was performed 
and special offerings of food were given to Swaniiji 
in his worship rootn^ 

'riie special feature of tin's year's Tithipuja 'was 
that on thistlay 14 young men took HrahniHcharya 
.initiation in the presence of 11 is Holiness Swam.' 
ilrahmanandnji and Swami Premanandaji. It was 
.just before dawn when the ea.stern sky was 
tinged with red and purple that the Brahma- 
charins look their vows before the sacrificial fire, 

b'rom early morning on Sunday people from 
. dilTerent parts of Calcutta and MofTnsil began to 
pour in and great enthusiasm prevailed. The 
standing oil-colotircd portrait of Swaniiji was 
placed in grove festively decorated with boughs, 
flowers and ferns in the yard of the Math and 
thousands of people bowed down there to express 
their heartfelt reverence to the great teacher. At 
the other extremity of the Math grounds heaps 
.upon heaps of sweetmeats, rice, dal and curry were 
stored for the feast of poor Narayans and a good 
number of cooks was seen always busy prepar- 
ing the happy repast. 

At about 8 in the moining the Kali Kirton party 
from the neiglihourhood of Bali assembled and 
sang several songs in praise of IM other Kali for 
about 3 hours. 

Thousands of men, women and children paid 
their respects at the worship room of the Math 
and the room of Swaniiji and his Satnadhi Temple 
where a life-size marble statue of Swamiji in 
meditation posture and his sacred ashes are kept. 
In the midday thousands of poor people assembled 
ill the great lawn of the Math. A party of young 
sUulenls of C'alciitta in^pilcd iiilh the teach- 


ings of Swamiji worked hard atid served the 
|>oor Narayans with the food prepared for them. 
It was no doubt a pleasing sight to see the 
enthusiasm of the young men in seri’ing the 
poor. It seemed to one that these bands of 
disinterested people were availing themselves of 
the op|x)rtiinily to pay their sincere love and 
admiration to their most beloved Swamijf by doing 
the work most near to his heart I. e., serving God 
ill the poor, distressed and hungry. And the 
devoted visitor stopped for a while to sec the 
memorable sight which reminded him of the gospel, 
“ I do not believe in a religion or God which 
cannot wipe the widow's tears or bring a piece of 
bread to a hungry mouth. lie wiio sees Shiva in 
the poor, in the weak and in the ■ diseased really 
worships Shiva.” 

About 4000 poor people were sumptuously fed 
and a large number of Bbakias also took piasad. 
Al the front of the store room, the crowd was so 
large that it was with great difliculiy that the 
Prasadani was distributed among them. 

At the approach of dusk when the sky was 
being enveloped with darkness the Bhaktas with 
a heart full of vigour, hope, and new life bent 
their steps homeward remunibcring the teachings 
of the great Sage ; as if one had the vision of 
Swamiji standing before ibis wide world and ex- 
claiming in his sweet and loud voice—** What the 
world wants is character. The world is in need of 
those whose life is onq iiiirning love,, selfless — , 
That love will make every word tell like a thunder- 
bolt. 'I’he world is binning in misery. Arise, 
Awake, Great souls, can you sleep this time ? 

at RAMAKklSIlNA ASilUAMA, BENAKliS. 

1'he fifty-third birthday anniversary of the Swatni 
Vivekananda was celebrated at the Sri Rama- 
krishna Advaita Ashrama, Benares, on the loth 
janiiary. 'The principal items in the programme 
were the feeding of the poor and a lecture on the 
.IJfc and Teachings of the Swamiji delivered by 
Mr. V. J. Alexander, an American devotee of Sri 
Raniakrishna-Vivekanauda. 'The portraits of Sri 
Kaniakrishna Deva and of the ,Swanii Vivekananda 
were placed in full view of the audience. In the 
course of the lecture he said : — 

The Swatni would be regarded a.s the *‘Acharya'* 
of the iweiilielh century. Vivekananda had been the 
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Mply that India had given U) the Western material- 
ism of his time ; and the historic significance of this 
sms found in the fact that be had been the first pro- 
SBulgator ti Vedanta in the West and the fir^ 
great religious personality that had home a mes- 
sage for the West since the time of Christ. 

The lectuKr then spoke of the Swamiji’s intimate 
knowledge of Indian life and social customs which 
he had gained in his long wanderings after the 
passing away of Sri Ramakrishna Deva, and passed 
oon to a narration of the career of the Swamiji in 
America and England describing the vast im- 
fmrtanoe of the Swamiji’s Influence as a religious 
teacher and as an interpretor of Indian culture In 
4he West This spirituality should have practical 
4ipplicatioiis in civic life, the worship of the One 
findiiig the highest aianifestation in the service <A 
She Many— 4 he ignorant, the poor and the afflicted. 
'The last pednt taken up by the lecturer was that 
'.oeligion ems practical only when character was the 
iieaiflt, and he said that at was man-making that was 
the chief element in the message of SwamI Viveka- 
\fianda. 

. Mr. Alezandef 8 lecture was followed by a short 
address given by Babu Kali Prassanna Chatterjee 
in HUidL Thvee ether gentlemen spoke a few 
•words of instruction in Ben^li. The addresses were 
‘.followed by Bhajan with music, vocal and insUu- 
mental and the proceedings closed with dlsUibulion 
>of prasad. 

.AT SRI RAMAKRISHNA HOME, MADRAS. 

The members of the Ramkrishna Mission in 
Kadras celebrated the 53rd anniversary of the birth 
•of Swami Vivekananda. There was an interesting 
ppogramtne of Bhajana in the morning; in the 
iosenoon three thousands of all communities were 
fed and in the afternoon a Harikatha performance 
was given. At 5-30 p.m. a public meeting was 
held in a spacious pandal erected on Brodie’s 
RtMd, Mylapore, and it was presided over by Mr. 

Subramania Iyer, Senior dewan Peishkar of 
*nimanoore. Theleading citizens of Madras and afew 
jgp^peans including Mr.]. C. Rollo was present. 

Mr. K. 8. Ramaswami Sastriar then delivered 
A lecture on the life and teachings of the Swami 
from which we glean the following:— 

It has been well said that in Swami Vivekananda 
we have the synthesis of the higher Hinduism. His 


personality had a great and irresistible charm. 
His massive face literally lit up by liis flashing 
eyes gai-e an impression of strength and power. 
But his musical \x>ice and tender smile won for 
him an even wider circle of ardent lo\'er8' Ah'd 
admirers than his genius by itself would haye done. 
His deep and passionate patriotism was equalled 
only by his over-mastering desire to give to tlie 
world the means of attaining that spiritual rapture 
that had coiiie into his life under the influence of 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. He hated shams 
and went straight into the heart of things. He 
bad a supreme fearlessness and was ready to speak 
out the truth and practise what he preached. His 
versatility was remarkable ; he was an orator by 
Divine right, he was a master of many languages ; 
he commanded a style remarkable for its combi- 
nation of clearness and strength ; he was a talented 
musician ; he was a great writer in his vernacular. 
As a conversationist he was seldom rivalled in his 
generation. His grasp of science and philosophy 
was deep and comprehensive, and above all he was 
able to convey by his words — nay e\’en by his 
looks — an indelible impression of his spiritual 
greatness. Such was the great personality of Swami 
Vivekananda. 

His religious teachings are of a great and unique 
value because he tried and tried successfully to 
make a new synthesis wherein the conclusions of 
Science and Philosophy in the >\'est harmonised 
with the spiritual experience of Indian thinkers. 
His religious message was a call to rise^ into the 
radi'imce of the spirit. 

The first great truth that Swami Vivekananda 
learned from his master and taught to all mankind 
is that religion is a matter of realisation. Another 
great truth that he taught is about the harmony of 
religions. 

The Chairman made a long and interesting 
speech in the course of which he said : 

**The national ideals of India,” said Swami 
Vivekananda, ’’are Renunciation and Service. 
Intensify her in this channel, and the rest will take 
care of itself.” The Mission of the Ramkrishna 
institution in this world has been, and is, to spread 
these ideals. 

Renunciation, as a regulating force of righteous 
life, is not the renunciation of one’s name, form, 
function or place in the society of which he is a 
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part. It IB the recognition that he is only a part, 
and can, by his acta and omissions, not only affect 
the welfare of every other part, but must, in his 
turn, be affected by the actions and omissions of 
every other. It is the renunciation in the sense erf 
aeparateness of interest, as between the unit and 
unit in liiis gigantic organism of the Universe. 
Applied to the family organism which is the root 
of the national tree, renunciation would be the 
dedication of human beings to each other in their 
respective functions. In the social organism, like- 
wise, it would be service by a member of an 
occupational group, to other members of that 
group, and finally, in the world’s organism of one 
nation to every other, through a system of exchange 
of labour such as that for which the respective 
peoples may possess special facilities. Thus then 
renunciation and service correspond to Jnana, or 
the knowledge of one’s place in the Universe, or 
Karma, or the performance of the function belong- 
ing to it, * * * 

To study the great changes the world is now 
passing through, to keep the finger with vigilance 
and without intermission on the public pulse which 
is now beating at a tremendous rate, to place 
before them the goal to be worked up to by society, 
either backwards or forwards, to warn against the 
tendencies that should be avoided, and to indicate 
the direction in which we should go, and to 
ascertain and explain how the correct course may 
be made smooth and easy, is the work that all 
great missions have to undertake. It would, I am 
sure, be the accepted function of the Sri Ram- 
krishna Mission in India to muster to its call all her 
forces, such as they are, and develop the organis- 
mal features of the society, by arranging for the 
propagation, through the Press and the platform, of 
the religious, social and universal ideals of life; of 
the rights, duties and concessions of the various 
members of the bmily, social and universal 
organisms, in fact, to be the Brahman organ, 
brought up to date for the Indian or, rather, the 
world’s social organism. 

To the members of the Ramkrishna Mission 1 
Noidd say: you have the right to command the 
services erf eve|y person who, by right of birth, calli^ 
himself a Brahinan in the whole of Hindusthan. 
You have also the right to insist on its being re- 
that, every effort requires an output of 


physical energy, which in turn presupposes an in- 
Uking of food. Money, therefore, is the first 
equipment, and this you should be able to make by 
appeals to the public and by indenting on Math 
and temple finance. . There is the Dharmaraksahnn 
Sabha, which could be asked to associate itself with 
the Ramkrisha Mission in this work. * * 

Before concluding, I would solicit permission to 
commend for the consideration of the Mission 
one special branch of social service— I mean, 
the reclamation of criminal tribes. This work ia 
now largely carried on by philanthropic Christian 
agencies, and there is no reason why, within the 
scope of the activities of this world-wMfe Hindn 
Mission, this should not find a place. 

The proceedings closed with the Aratic ceremony 
and distribution of Prasada. 

AT SRI RAMAXR18HNA ASHRAMA, 
BANGALORE. 

The birthday anniversary of Swami Vivekananda 
was celebrated with great pomp and grandeur 
at the Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Basvaagndi, by 
his many disciples and admirers. Cars mounted 
with the picture of Swami Vivekananda tastefully 
decorated with flowers and attended with pro- 
cessional music wended their ways from several 
parts of the town to the spacious compound of 
the Mutt where Shamianas had been erected for 
the occasion. In the noon nearly 2500 poor were 
fed at the Anjanaya Temple. In the afternoon a 
Harikatha recital on Dhruba-charitra was made. 
At the conclusion of the recital, a public meeting 
was held under the spacious Shamianas under the 
presidency of K. Chandy Esqr., Deputy Commisr 
sioner, Bangalore, and the audience listened to 
an interesting lecture on the life of Swami Vivekar 
nanda by Mr. Gundappa Editor of the Karna/aka 
in Canarese. The President then made an Interest- 
ing speech from which we quote the following t— 

I believe that It is now generally recognised tha| 
Swami Vivekananda Is the greatest Indian of am 
time who focussed in himself all that is best and 
vigorous in modem Indian life. Nearly every 
movement of progress among Indians, and also an 
appreciable portion of modem thinking amoqg 
Westerners may be traced, either directly, or in- 
directly to the Swami’s inspiration ; and I hope to 
indicate that this Inspiration is not exhausted even 
for future social adjustments. . . 
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There are two ef^sential elements for porgress, via., 
first a realisation of imperfection in the present 
surroundings, and second, an attitude of self- 
’ reliance that we have it within us to conquer these 
.imperfections and to go forward. Can you point 
lo any other Indian thinker of modern times, 
whose speeches and talks are so full of both these 
aspects? Has any other lashed so severely and 
almost mercilessly our patent defects, such as the 
.treatment of women and outcastes, the faults of the 
system, the want of nerve and initiative in bringing 
about improvements, and a iiost of other faults, and 
nevertheless, if we are asked to mention an indi- 
vidual who more than any other has restored to 
the Indian that self-respect and self-confidence that 
is the second essential for progress, it is the Swami 
Vivekananda whom we will naturally think of. 
There have been others, who tickle our vanities, 
supress our defects and earn cheap appalause at 
public platform but the Swami exposed with a sure 
band both our good and bad points, and by restoring 
self-confidence) and at the same time pointing to 
imperfections has made the path of progress easier 
for us. The effect of his appearance at the 
Parliament of Religions, where he showed the West 
the abiding reasons for the self-reliance of the 
Bast, is still with us, and working for our benefit. 
Just one sentence of his, 1 shall quote by way of 
Illustration. Speaking to some audience he said, 
** Miserable sinners ! it is a sin to call you s6.” 
When 1 first read tiiis 1 thought that liie Swami was 
making light of sin but further acquaintance with 
his way of thinking showed me that he was fully 
aware of human imperfections, and the. need for 
vepentence, but in this speech, with 'the<lc1iberate 
object of restoring self-confidence, he was- pointing 
forcibly to the other aspect of human nature ^viz., 
the ‘ divine. He was 1 think doing what the 
Christian scientist does, when he tells a patient 
suffering from fever that he is well and has only 
to realise it ; and it is necessary to say also that the 
Swami understood that mild and imaginative natures 
stood less in need of realising imperfection than of 
the knowledge that they are as precious ultimately 
M 3 the -most powerful and aggressive natures. 

Another aspect of the Swami’s teaching that has 
appealed to me powerfully is his clear exposition 
of the HUidu* ideaof the immanence of Godin 
nature. The idea is, no do^'bt, rampant in Hindu 


literature, and I have come across it over and over 
again in my vernacular text-books but it impres-sed 
itself on my mind personally only through the 
writings of the Swami, and of Dr. Miller, of the 
Christian College, and 1 have no doubt that the 
same will be found lo be the experience of several 
others. 

Let me say in passing that if the Swami had 
learned German as well as he learned F.nglish and 
preached in Germany for some years, it is jnst pos- 
sible that the course of German thought that 
culminated in this great War that is now devastat- 
ing mankind might have been deflected. For the 
Swami could have told the Germans — and let me 
say even aggressive persons of all races — tiiat a 
course of culture to develop the super-man at the 
expense of the mere man, is not merely opposed 
to the teachings of Christ and of all religions 
leaders, but is opposed to the very basic laws ol 
nature. “ Am T my brother’s keeper ? " asked Cain 
of God at the beginning of History. The fruit of 
the tree of imperfect knowledge that his parents 
had eaten put that notion into his head, and tiie 
same imperfect knowledge makes Nietzsche imagine 
that it is possible to obtain culture and breed a 
superior race, by killing ont mercy towards the 
weak ; but God's answer to Cain is true for aN 
time that the voice of our slain brother's blood 
crieth unto him from the ground and curselli the 
slayer. The right arm may as well imagine that it 
can develop strength and beauty at the expense oi 
the left, as one race at the expense of anullier;il 
may do so for a time but the paralysis of tlie 
system that will necessarily set in after a time tiuist 
ultimately destroy both ; and let us hope that tlie 
lesson of the War will not be lost on us also. Ex- 
clusive culture, religious, social or even official, 
may be necessary, and may succeed for a time btil 
pursued deliberately at the expense of those lcs.s 
fortunately situated, the ultimate end is destruction. 

Let me pass on to another and a more TntimalC 
truth that the Swami has impressed on us. This is 
what the Founder of my Religion has taught, and 
what Saints in all ages have felt, viz., that it is 
possible and ! necessary for men' to approach G od 
directly and intimately without an intermediary of 
any kind. I do not condemn other systems; tlicj 
have done immense good, but this conviction 
which is one that any one may obtain for ^tbe seek* 
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ing enhances human values iiifmitely and is the 
fuundalion for incalculable good, ('ognnle with 
this is the conviction that is only now pLMnieatiiig 
the West, but has always been known in the Kasl 
that Keiison is only one door-way to the knowledge 
of reality and that thioiighoiit creaiive evolution, 
intuition or direct perception of reality has been 
another method. I'he Swami, as a Yogi, was pro- 
bably an adept in this, and seveial of his inspired 
talks are probably the rcMilt of diiecl touch with 
reality ; but unlike other Indian Yogis, who iiaving 
fell the ecslacy of knowing (iud or resting on the 
bosom of the Inlinile prefer to remain there. The 
Swami felt and pleached that even that was inferior 
and that Saints that reject personal hajtpiness for 
the .sake of working for the uplifting of others arc 
those to be followed. It is this connection of the 
Swami that wc in India arc ])erhaps most in need 
of. It does not seem to be difliculL for us to get 
into a condition of pa.ssivity; or vaned degrees of 
blessedness ; but to feel the whole momentum of 
the past within us and with it to go forward through 
iincliarted tracts of thought, activity and consequent 
development. This is really what human natuie 
appears to be intended for but wbal men and even 
Saints equally find to be difficult . I'he Swami 
never rested on his oars, although what he knew 
and did was infinitely great, and the lesson of never- 
cea.siiig thought and work with the conviction of 
ultimate victory, for are we imi (hildren af fJod 
is the chief lesson that the Swaini's life is intended 
to teach. * * * 

1 have touched only the fringe of a vast subject, 
and I am deeply conscious of iny inability iQ do 
justice to it. 1 pray that you will excuse all im- 
perfections ; let us take the Swaini's life and teach- 
ings as an inspiration, not by blindly following 
him which is what he does not want, but drawing 
from the same wells that he drew from, let us go 
forward from strength to strength uplifting our- 
selves and our race day by day and always. 

After him, Mr. F. W. Quinton Anderson read a 
long, learned and thoughtful paper on ** Swami 
Vivekananda and the T.ife Victorious*’ and in 
which he described how in llie “ mystic trail of 
spirit ’* a young man of the West has been im- 
pressed by the genius and personality of the 
Swami. Mr. Cowsick, of the Electrical Depart- 
ment, SiwAsamudram then announced that H. H. the 


Vuvaraja regretted his inabilily to attend the cele- 
bration and he had contributed Ks. ico towards 
the inaintenniice of the Ashraina. lie thanked 
the President on behalf of the Swamis for his 
presiding over the meeting tind the leclurers -for 
their lecuires. The fund ion ended with MungaU 
arathi and distribution of Prasad. 

AT ran(;alork cantonment. 

On .Sunday the 17th January 1915, the 53rd 
birthday anniversary of Srimai Swami Vivekananda 
was celebrated under the auspices of the Vedanta 
Society, Ilangalore (.'antonnient, in the Hall of 
Cballjur-veilsa Siddliania Sabha Si bool. 

The Feeding of the poor was the principal 
feature of the day and it hegan at 1 1 a. in., and 
nearly a thousainl poor Phaktas were suinpliiously 
fed. Amongst these 30 oiphans of the St. Patrick '.s 
Oiphanage, the same nuinher of invalids of the 
P'riend -in-deed Society, and 25 oi])hans of* the 
Tirnknlalhar School were also fed. Thus ended 
the feeding f>f the poor al 3 p. in. 

The a.sseiiihlcd P>haktas were entertained with music 
from 4 to 5 |).in. Then there was a short discouise 
from 5 to 6-30 p. in., on the Life and work of the 
Swami ji hv Swami Somanaiulaji in C'anarese and 
ill Kiiglish by Messrs. S. R. Narasiinainh, 13. A., 
and Siiigalachar. 13. A., of St. Joseph College. 

Then al about 6-30 p. in., Nagara Sankiilaiiam 
began with a pliolograxure presented by a lUiakta 
carried on a well-decoraled Viinana, attended by 
Indian lb ass Hand iniisic and llhajana parties, 
passing ibrongh the main .streets till 9-30 p. m. 
'llicn the Bliaklas were served with Pia.sail. 

AT RANC.OON. 

The public celebration was made in the Bengal 
Club, Phayre Street, Rangoon, the hearty co- 
operation of whose members made the day’s 
proceedings immensely interesting. The decora*- 
tion w'as simple and tastefully done. Precisely 
at S a. m. commenced the Bhajana. The members 
of a Madrasi Bhajana Sabha and those of a Bengali 
•jmrly graced the occasion and filled the Hall with 
the sweet sound of divine music, which transported 
many a devotee present to *That unutterable 
state where dies passion, and all oiir human 
sorrows cease.’ This programme finished at 1 1 
a. m., the feeding of the poor was attended to and 
was continued till about 1-30 p. in. The poor, 
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alioiit 24(\ were Mimptunnsly fed. I'his wn^ 
followed by the lecture of Mr. T. R. Vriddhagiri 
Sarma, B. A. on the Mission of the Swami Viveka- 
nanda. It was short and touched on the chief aims 
mild purpose of the Swami ji's Mis.sioii. I'he pro- 
(feediiigs terminated after the distribution of the 
Prasad. 

AT MUKMA(;OA. 

A public celebration was held in the afternoon 
at 3-30 p. in. on Sunday the loth January 
1915 at the Advaila Coterie of Vascri-da>Cfania, in 
Comniemoratioii of the 53rd anniversary birthday 
of Shrimat Swami Vivekananda. Ills Holine.ss 
Swami Subramanya Ananda I'irtha of Margoa 
pre.sided. 'I'he programme opened with the chant- 
ing of God's hymn and a .short speech by Mr. 
M. A. Lad explaining the object of the celebration. 
His Holiness Swami Subram anyananda Tirtha 
lectured at length in Mahrati on the Life and 
Mission of Shrimat Swami Vivekananda and parti- 
cularly described the personal interviews Flis 
Holiness had for some days at Margoa with Swamiji. 
He chiefly dealt on these interview.^;. Fits FIoline.s8 
havind heard from Swamiji *s own lips about the 
revelations of Vedanta and his inis.sion for propa- 
gation of the same all over the world was in a very- 
good position to reveal to the gathering matters 
that were not yet published. After the conclu.sion 
of His Floliness's lecture a paper on Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s life and mission in F^nglish was read by 
Mr. N.B. Baljeker. Mr. Sulemankhan's paper on 
^'Brotherhood " in Fjiglish followed next. Swami 
Gnanananda Saraswali who had been at Va.sco-da- 
Gama enrouie and who had kindly attended 
the meethig rose and gave a lecture in Hindi 
langume on the extent of work that is being 
caitied on by the Ramkrishna Mission in America. 
He explained that in ancient times the Indians 
were constantly in communication with the outside 
world and how the Sanatana Dharma was preached 
all over the world. Subsequently His Holiness 
Swami Subramanyamanda Tiriba summed up tbw 
proceedings of the meeting pointing out to the 
au4ience that although the ways of different relig- 
ions vary in points of details their goal is after all 
same. The programme was concluded with 
prayers to Gcd and the distribution of Prasad at 
7..I0 p. in. 


AT TEPPAKUT.AM, TRICIIINOPOLY. 

The 53rd birthday anniversaay of Sri Swami 
Vivekananda was celebrated by the S. R. V, V, 
Society, Trichinopoly, on the 7th February 1915. 
With the collections made, about 400 poor Nara- 
yanas were fed in the morning between 9 a. m*. 
and 12 noon. In the afternoon, after the recital of 
Syamaladandakam and some songs from I'hayum- 
ai’avar, M. R. Ry., A. V. Oopalacharya, AvI., M.A., 
B.I.., High Court Vakil, Trichinopoly, gave a 
lecture in Tamil on the Isavasya Upanishad. With 
Mnngala Arati and distribution of Prasadam, the 
celebration came to a close. 

AT RAIPUR, DKIIRA TUTN. 

The annivcr.Nary celebration of Swami Vireka- 
nanda was performed by Swami Kariinananda at 
Raipur. Nearly 600 people were fefl and the 
Swami gave a lecture in Hindi on the life and 
teachings of Swami Vivekananda. 

AT VANIYAMBADI. 

The celebration was held at Sri Ramakrislina 
Mutt. There was Pooja and Bhajaini processions 
in the morning followed by feeding of the poor. 
Then followed a discourse on the life of the Swami 
closing with Mangalar^iht and dislribulion of 
Prasad. 

AT KOTTVAM, S. MALABAR. 

Under the auspices of the Bhakta-jnana Sangham 
a special meeting and Bbajana was arranged 
under the patronship of Mr. Areal Krishna Pilhiy — 
a land-lord of Taluk. Mr. S. Acchutta Wariiyar 
and Swami Ramakrisbna spoke on the life of the 
great S^vami. 

AT SIVAGANGA. 

On the i8ih January, under the auspices of the 
Ramakrlshna-Vivekananda Sangham the birthday 
anniversary of Swami Vivekananda was celebrated. 
In the morning there was Bhajana followed by 
Aradhanam at 2 p. m. with chanting of paroags 
from the scriptures. A public meeting was held 
at 4 p. m. under the presidency of M. Gopal Rao 
M. A., B. L., and a lectqre on the life of the 
Swami delivered by P. S. Ramagwamy Iyer and S. 
Narainswamy Aiyar. In the evening there was a 
Harikatha recital. 

Besides the above, celebrations were beU at 
other places. We have summarised only a few. 
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FEW EXTRACTS FROM SWAMI VIVKKA- 
NANDA'S SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

In view of the inisrepreseniaiions in certain 
qiialers as regards the teachings of Swanii Viveka- 
iiaiuia we publish helow a few extracts troiii his 
writings which we believe are a sufficient refutation : 

'* I doiU believe in any politics. God and litith 
are the only politics in the world, everything else 
is trash.'' — 

« 

» * 

** 1 belong as much to the world, as to India, 
no htiinlnig as to that. What country has any 
special claim on me ? Am 1 any nation's slave ?" 

« 

• • 

** Each race has, similarly, a peculiar Iseiit, each 
race has a peculiar raison d'etre, each race has a 
peculiar mission to fulfil in the life of the world 
and each race has to make its own result ; to fiiltil 
its own mission. Political greatness or military 
power is never the mission of our nice ; it never 
was, and, mark my words, it never w'ill be. Rut 
there has been the other mission given to us, which 
is to conserve, to preserve, to accumulate, as it were, 
into a dynamo, all the spiritual energy of the race, 
and that concentrated energy is to pour forth in a 
deluge on the world, whenever circumstances are 
propitious. I^t the Persian or the Greek, the 
Roman, the Arab, or the English march battalions, 
conquer the world, and bank the different nations 
together, and the philosophy and spirituality of 
India is ever ready to ilow along the new-made 
channels into the veins of the nations of the world. 
The Hindu’s calm brain must pour out its own 
quota to give to the sum-total of human progress. 
India’s gift to the world, is the light spiritual.” 


REVIEWS 

Thi Asiavakra-Samhiia, Translated from the 
original Sanskrit with an introduction by Sri 
Ananda Acharya, and published by Francis 
Guffiths, lA>ndon. Pp. 6o. Sixe 8} by 5-J inchs. 

The Samhita occurs in the form of a dialogue 
between Rishi Ashtavakra and King Janaka. 
The sentiments are those of the highest Jnanain 
where the soul established in his own trans- 
cendent Self as the Ever Pure and the Ever Free, 
looks on with philosophic calm and discrimin- 
ation on the moving panorama of the world. The 
poetic garb in which the sentiments have been 
clothed retrieves them from the domain of mere 
n^etaphysical speculation and are enlivened with 
the glow and warmth ol livc ghing inspiiation, 


The work of iranslalion has hreii well- executed, 
retaining in the trarislatif)n much f»f ring of bold- 
ness, reiiunciaiifin and slrciigih of the original. 
The get-up of the hook is excellent. 

“ Words of the /lAw/r/*." Compiled hv the Swatni 
Hrahinananda, is the name ot a little brochure 
puidished from the Udbodhana Office, Bagbazar, 
C'alculta. 

It is a collection of the .sayings of Sri Kania- 
krishna and has a s|h-i iai and iiivaliiahle iiitere.st 
l>eiiig compiled by one who was cherished so 
iniicli hy the Master fur liis high spiritual capacity 
and who was so near and dear to Him and 
lived constantly with Him. By this, the genuine- 
ness of these sayings and their correctness of form 
is also assured. It is nicely gol-iip and priced 
at As. Four. 

The Sikh Heriew — 

We have received a copy ol Sikh Review 
edited i>y S. S. Caviessieiir and piildislied hy 
C’aviessietir & Co., Delhi. Pi ice As 10 Nett. 
Post free. 

The review is an excellent addition to the perio- 
dical literature in India, and the character and 
high quality of its articles mark it out as one ot first 
order. Being an oigan of the Sikh community it is 
iiivaluahic for the bright glimpses it afrf»rds of the 
Sikhism and its scriptiitcs- that grand develop- 
ment of Religion on the sacied soil of India. 

THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE RAMKRISHNA MISSION HOME OF 
SERVICE, BENARES. 

A year has passed since we reviewed the last 
report of the institution and on our table lies the 
record of another year's work which bears evidence 
of much increased usefulness and considerable 
expansion of its activities. During the year under 
review from January 1913 to December 1913, in- 
door hospital relief was administered to 707 indoor 
patients suffering from \'arioiis diseases. A large 
number of surgical operations was performed, 
though under disadvantages for want of a properly- 
fitted operation room, the patients expressing a 
special desire to be o|icratcd on in this hospital. 
Outdoor hospital relief was rendered to 10,136 
patients. House to house relief of 248 cases, 
treated and nursed at their homes; relief of the 
aged and invalid, to the extent of 78 persons, who 
are extremely poor or otherwise invalided by dis- 
ease or old age from earning Hveliiiood. and relieved 
hy the Home hy doles of rice or grant of small sums 
oi money: relief of the staxving, of 3 persoas 
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found lying in ihe street from starvation ; relief of 
{20 special cases of utter (Icsiiintion ; all these 
.bring the year’s work to a gfaiitl record of service 
and relief of suffering iiiiiiKiiiiiy. 

Examining the work of relief of the Home forseverai 
years we (inti there lias been a progressive increase till 
it has necessitated its outgrowing its present acco- 
mmodation. Consequently tiie Home is launching 
on a scheme of expansion which is in coniemplaiioii 
on land newly bought by building additional wnrtls, 
for contagions cases, quarters for workers and the 
resident physician ; also a Kefnge for invalids and 
-helpless widows and oiplians is coniemplateil. 
For all these, funds are called for, and as soon 
os the money will be fortlicoming from the charit- 
able public the buildings will be commenced. When 
iwe remember that the Institution represents the 
practicalisatuin of the grand ideal tjf Service of 
Humanity as Worship preaclicd hy the Swnmi 
Vivekananda, when we remember the spirit in which 
.iU selfless work ts conceived and executed, «the 
.afukers working for no pecuniary consideration, 
but doing a grand act of Selfless Worship of Huma- 
nity, we can but fondly iiope tlr.it the chariial)ly 
minded public will come forwaid witli their quota 
for worsliip in this shrine and enable the inind 
of unselfish workers to carry on this grand J’tt/fMt 
which is being carried on from day to day and 
whose rccortl we find inscrii)ed in ilie pages of its 
Reports from year to year. 

All correspondence regarding the building of 
Wards or support of be(ls an<l all coiuri but ions 
and donations to the kinds of the Home slnnild 
be sent to the Assistant Secretary, Ranikrishna 
'Hbmc of Service, Benares City. 


NKWS AND MKSCKLLANIKS. 

■ Our next number will be, as our readers know, 
Ramakrishna Number in commemoration of 
*Hi8 birthday anniversary. Societies and As.so- 
dations celebrating the birthday anniversary of Sri 
Ramakrishna are requested to send in their reports 
'early for insertion in the P. B. 

! Thk report for the year 1914 of the Rama- 
Jkrtabnst Home, Madras. It is a home for Stu- 
dents, started with the object of helping poor 
^udeiits, reading in the colleges of Madras with 
.board and lodging and also to bring the boarders 
«nder die influence of the Swaniis of the Rama- 
./brishna.MiUt at Madras. The number of boarders 
on the roll was 23 and all did well in their 
^examinations, some winning scholarships. I'he 
;ail|punt of popularity of th;^ institution and its 
can be gauxed from the fact that there 


were 400 applications for 7 vacancies. 7nstitu<* 
ti<in like this is a great desederatiim all over India, 
ami its Secretary Mr. Rainswaini Iyengar B. A. 
is to be congratulated on his pratriotic undertaking. 

Thj£ Ramakrishun Vivekan.iiida Society, IViclil- 
nopoly siiows in its fourlli annual report, a good 
revurd of ward. Started tinder the inspiration of 
Swunii Raiiiakiisimananda and carried on hy 
energeiic young men it lias been doing the propa- 
ganda work of the Swami s ideas in its humble 
way as best as it can. 

I HK Swnmi Paraman.'iiid.i has been conducting 
a series of Services and lectures at the Chapel 
of the Vedanta Centre, 1 Qiieen.sberry Street, 
America. The subjects of bis lectures during 
the monlli of J.imiary were : 

^ (Sell-Control and Concenlralion ). 

Karina.Yoga (Secret of Right Aclivitv) Jnana- 
\oga (Discrimination and Wisdom). |{| ink li- Yoga 
(Realisation iliroiigh Love). Yoga and Early 
Christian Mystics. 

Anil also class lectures were held on : 

Bhagvad-Giia. Patanjali Vf)ga Aphorisms, 
bpecial Course on IVactical Spiritual Living. 

Thk Swami Abhcdananda has been delivering 
a comprehensive course of lectures at 1. O. (). K. 
Hall , Bioadsvay and American Avenue on subjects 
wliicb include : — 

January: Modern Science and Ved.'inla. Onr 
Relation to the Ab.soliite. Self-Mastery, 'llie 
\\ay to the B.le.s.sed J.ife. Christian Science and 
\ edaiila. 

Pebruiuy : Work Is Worship. Divine Mother- 
hood.^ Supreme Consciousness. Reincarnation, 

Thk death of the Hoiri)lc Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
has removed from the field of Indian public 
activity one of the most powerful per.sonalities 
who.se place it woiihl lie ililliculi to fill for a loitg 
lime to come. Ilis life-long deilicvilioii to the 
Service of his country, Ids self-sacrifice, and iin- 
T^emitting xeal and labour in its cause will mark 
him out to be one of the monumeiUal personalities 
that ever workcil for the uplift of his fellow-being. 

It is to be hoped that bis spirit of .service which is 
enshrined in the order of the Servant.s of India which 
he founded will continue to work beneficently for 
a long lime to come. IMny the spirit of ihis great 
" Servant of India ” continue to inspire successive 
generations with his ideal of self-saci'ifice and 
lofty patriotism. 
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Arise! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

•^Sioami Virekanania, 
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It i.s true that caste system becomes essen- 
tial in the orclinaiy course of nature. Those 
that have aptitudes for a particular work 
form a class, but who is to settle the class of 
a particular individual? If a Brahman thinks 
that he has a special aptitude for spiritual 
culture, why should he be afraid to meet a 
Sudra in an open field. Will a horse be 
afraid of running a race with a jade? 

Refer to the life of the author of Krishna- 
karnainrita, Vilwamangal — a devotee who 
plucked his eyes out because he could not see 
God, His life illu.strates the principle that 
even misdirected love leads in the end to love 
proper. 

Too early religious advancement of the 
Hindus and that superfineness in everything 
which made them cling to higher alternatives 
have reduced them to* what they are. The 
Hindus have to learn a little bit of material- 
ism from the West and teach them a little bit 
of spirituality. 

Educate your women first and leave them 
to themselves ; then they will tell you what 
reforms are necessary for them. In matters 
concerning them, who are you ? 


Who reduced the Bhangis and the Pariahs 
to their present degraded condition ? lieart- 
lessness in our behaviour and at the same 
time preaching wonderful Advaitism — is it 
not adding insult to injury ? 

Form and formless are interwined in this 
world. The formless can only be expressed 
in form, and form can only be thought with 
the formless. The world is a form of our 
thoughts. The idol is the expression of 
religion. 

In God all natures are possible. But we 
can see him only through human nature. We 
can love him as we love a man, as father, son. 
The strongest love in the world is that be- 
tween man and woman and that also when it 
is clandestine. This is typified in the love 
between Krishna and Radlia. 

Nowhere it is said in the Vedas that man 
is born a sinner. To say so is a damned libel 
on human nature. 

It is not an easy task to reach the state of 
seeing the Reality face to face. The other day 
one could not find the hidden cat in a whole 
picture though it occupied the major portion 
of the picture. 
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HE cornerstone on which was built 
evidently the whole tradition of the 
ancient Hebrews was the coming of the 
Messiah. Abraham, the founder of the race, 
bore a life of twofold aspiration when he 
came to Palestine, and the whole history of 
the Jewish people flows out of these aspira- 
tions. One was his peculiar /skfatn, the God 
he worshipped ; and the other was his peculiar 
belief that in his own line one day God will 
reveal Himself as man. Now both these 
sentiments were typically Vedic in their 
origin. 

Remnants of historical record trace the 
original home of Abraham to a place called 
Ur, which in mediseval times when the sack 
of Samarkand by the famous Turkish hordes 
took place must have been known as Urgunj, 
a name of which mention is made in history. 
Geography lends unmistakable support to 
the view that Abraham originally belonged to 
a country where communities of Vedic 
Brahmans were still to be found. Linguists 
have sought in vain to explain the word 
• Abraham ’ by Hebrew philology, and none 
of them cared to surmise that it is the cor- 
rupted form of a word so common in another 
ancient language. To crown all, analyse the 
conception of God which Abraham imported 
into Palestine, a country where the popular 
mind incapable of soaring to serener heights 
to form an idea of God used to mix Him up 
with tribal interests and traditions, with ab- 
normal occurrences of physical nature. 
Imagine in such a country a man with a fiery 
soul feeding upon gigantic hopes, cast oflf 
from his own community of pastoral Brah- 
manas by great vicissitudes of fortune to a dis- 
tant land lying under his feet invitingly with 
promises of easily acquired power and peace, 
and now tending his fl-^k in leisurely soli- 


tude on a wild, undulating track that meets 
the glorious blue above in a fading horizon 
far, far away ; and with eyes upturned on 
the heavens, he has his soul flooded with the 
old inspiration of a spiritual discipline which 
moulded the life of his ancestors and which is 
still represented and perpetuated through that 
famous ntantram of the Vedas, 

TO qt TO M wfia 

That highest being of the all-pervading Deity, 
which tlie sages for all time see, with Eyes 
extending wide as the sky above. 

Possessed of this Vedic spiritual inheri- 
tance, Abraham came to the pastoral west to 
found a new race of men superior far in spir- 
ituality to all the people who inhabited that 
part of Asia, and as the foundation of his 
hopes he had his wonderful faith in tiic 
possibility of Divine Incarnations, another 
unquestionable heritage from his Brahminical 
connections. We know how a whole race was 
bred up in this faith and how it bore ample 
fruit in their history. The operative prin- 
ciple which engrafted into the alien soil of 
Palestine brought about this historical un- 
foldinent was nothing but the doctrine of 
Divine Incarnation. It was a peculiar out- 
growth of the ancient Vedic culture. It was 
a unique development of the Vedic religious 
thought. Abraham’s thoughts and beliefs 
must have been moulded under the influence 
of this doctrine. For even miracles require to 
be justified, and the miracle of the covenant 
must have occured in response to Abraham’s 
intensest faith. But to the Jewish people of 
later ages, the whole affair from end to end 
was a miracle and naturally enough was it so, 
as they were perfectly unacquained with 
those Vedic ways of thought and belief by 
contact with which the faith in Divine Incar- 
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nation must have been instilled into Abra- 
ham’s mind« 

How did the doctrine of Divine Incarna- 
tion evolve ill the history of Vedic culture? 
To this question we return now after having 
disposed of the only case in which this 
peculiar doctrine comes in view outside the 
pale of Indian history. Those who regard 
this doctrine as a sectarian religious belief 
bordering on the superstitious refer with 
evident relief its growth and development to 
that age of the most un philosophical mani- 
pulation of philosophical truths which has 
been discovered and given the name of the 
Pouranic Age. They maintain that this 
theory of deifying man must have been 
started in an age of universal intellectual 
degradation, for no mention of any Avatara 
occurs either in the Vedas or in the Upani- 
shads and the Darshanas. It is only when 
the minds of men, they argue, fall off from 
the purer or more philosophical conceptions 
of God that it becomes possible for them to 
be reconciled to such a belief as that of God 
taking birth as a man. Such a sad falling-oif 
occured in the religious history of India when 
the Puranas were written (I), and so we find 
this doctrine of incarnation offered by the 
Puranas as. their peculiar gift to the super- 
stitious. Even those who believe in the doc- 
trine of the Avatftra as the outcome of a 
higher development of the Vedic religious 
consciousness wonder why the same had not 
been specifically elaborated earlier in Indian 
history than in the Pouranic literature. 

So far as the spiritual culture of ancient 
India has to be studied and understood from 
all the literature that has come down to us, it 
is true that the doctrine of the Avatdra 
appears as a specific cult only in the Puranas 
of the different sects of worshippers. But it 
is wrong to argue from this fact that this 
doctrine developed only so late as the 
Pouranic period of iiistory. The Puranas were 


not purely the productions of the Pauranic 
age. Their contents were not all written in 
one particular period of our history. A mass 
of religious doctrines, historical facts and 
legends had been in the possession of the Sutas, 
Kathakas or ministrels from time immemorial. 
They had become divided among themselves 
into numerous sects and used to belong to 
different denominations of the Vedic religion. 
The antiquity of their minstrelsy extends to 
the age of the purely Vedic sacrifices and 
they claimed to have developed their 
Pouranic lore from earlier Gathfts which must 
have antidated the Puranas, These Gdthis we 
often find interspersed in Pouranic literature 
and they seem to point out how tradition 
used to preserve in prehistoric ages facts and 
legends of history in pithy laconic verses 
easily committed to memory. The aim of 
this Pouranic ministrelsy bad always been to 
present to the people religious doctrines and 
principles in the most acceptable and popular 
form. There was a recognised style in this 
art of minstrelsy which consisted in begin-* 
ning with the story of creation and proceeding 
downwards to common history, but the whole 
fabric was made to rest on, and illustrate 
throughout, the operation of particular relig- 
ious principles and theories. In this way, 
through the minstrelsy of a particular race of 
Brahmanas who pursued the art and pro- 
fession from generation to generation, a large 
floating mass of Pouranic literature gradual- 
ly developed in ancient India. Though in 
every age additions and variations tended to 
become incorporated into this mass of litera- 
ture, it is very difficult in most cases to 
correctly trace their dates ; and in respect of 
such a fundamental doctrine of the Puranas 
as that of the Avatara it would be highly pre- 
posterous to contend that it was developed 
only in the later ages of Pouranic minstrelsy. 

But then, if the doctrine of the Avatara be 
admitted to have risen in some of the earlier 
periods of our ancient histoi}', why is there 
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no mention of ft made in the Vedas or the 
Darshanas? In replying to this question, we 
have first to examine briefly the larger divisions 
of the liistory of the Vedic religion. In the first 
period of this history, we find the Vcdic religion 
divided into two well-marked courses of pur- 
suits, the path of renunciation and the path of 
desire, and Those 

who followed the second course used to 
worship the Devas who had special powers 
to fulfill special desires of men. It is idle 
to expect that Riks or viantras embody- 
ing such worship would speak of a self- 
incarnating God or of a theistic God, or of 
any conception of God, and cases of any such 
mention are bound to be of the nature of 
digressions. Those again who followed the 
path of Renunciation in that earliest age 
were purely concerned with a type of spiritual 
discipline which enabled man to attain Brah- 
man and immortality ( ). In the 
earlier Upanishads we find spiritual aspirants 
concerned purely with the ascent of man to 
Godhood or Brahmanhood rather than with the 
descent of God to manhood. So the doctrine 
of Divine Incarnation was rather remote 
from the peculiar interest of the religious 
pursuits obtaining in the earlier periods of 
Vedic history. Then we come down to a 
later period when the worship of the Vedic 
Devas were slowly giving place to another 
order of religious worship, namely to Panch- 
op&sand. In each of these five systems of 
worship God was conceived of, although 
through different names, as the supreme 
creator and ruler of the universe and also as 
the dispenser of final liberation, thus bridging 
the gulf to a great extent between the two- 
fold paths of spiritual pursuits existing more 
or less divergent in the earlier ages. 

Now this doctrine of the Avat^ra must 
have existed as an implication even in the 
spiritual culture of this period of Vedic his- 
tory. The essential point in this doctrine is 
the descent of God on ejirt'i as a man. The 


Aryan sages used to believe in the descent of 
superhuman beings into the mundane plane 
of existence, and when the Panchopftsan& 
became prevalent, by an easy and inevitable 
extension of the same belief it was held that 
God himself descended on earth to fulfil some 
special purpose in his creation. The con- 
ception of Vishnu as tlie ruler of the universe 
in Panchopasana is specially adapted to sup- 
port this theory of Divine descent, and there- 
fore it is easy to infer that with the prevalence 
of Vishnu worship the doctrine of Divine 
Incarnation naturally came into prominence. 
For people who already believe in the incarna- 
tion as men of beings of a superior order, it 
is quite a spontaneous advance of thought to 
believe in the incarnation of God as man, 
directly they attain to a conception of one 
supreme God as the ruler of the whole uni- 
verse. Such a conception is found to prevail 
in the particular period of Vedic history 
when the thirty-three Devat;(s are gradually 
yielding place to theistic conceptions of God, 
and it is safe to conclude that the doctrine of 
the Avatara spontaneously grew as a colla- 
teral development of such conceptions. 

It is easy to make out why it is the Puranas 
and not the Darshanas which first took up 
this doctrine of the Avatara in ancient India. 
All the systems of ancient philosophy in 
India* claim to have been evolved with one 
specific object in view, namely to lead men 
beyond the evils of Sansira or life. This 
peculiar aim or Prayojana of ancient philoso- 
phy made it pre-eminently concerned and 
pre-occupied with the ascent of man to 
divinity rather than with the descent of God 
to manhood. So ancient philosophy interested 
itself wholly in describing and discussing 
the ascending stages or states through 
which man passes to become finally, one 
with freedom or Brahman. It was no 
business of this philosophy to enquire or 
ascertain whether God ever became man in 
history or whether such incarnation is possible 
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or not ; such enquiry or denioustratioii pro- 
perly belonged to the province of 
or history. In philosophy we find only one in- 
stance where the question is discussed whether 
man by spiritual progress may attain to 
divinity in such sense as to be able to create 
rule or destroy the universe. But still the 
essential point here is not the question of God 
becoming man but man becoming God. 

The doctrine of the Avatara need not 
naturally enough challenge thought in a sys- 
tem of culture of which the very cornerstone 
is the recognition of essential unity between 
God and man and in which the belief 
in the incarnation of higher beings as men 
on earth has been playing a well-recognised 
role from the very outset. In such a system 
of culture the recognition of a personal 
God is bound to be followed as a corol- 
lary by the acceptance of the doctrine of 
His incarnation. So if we once admit that 
the belief in the incarnation of higher beings 
as men is as old as Vedic culture itself, then, 
absolutely no room is left for us to wonder 
how the acceptance of Divine incarnation in 
Fouranic literature evoked no critical or 
apologetic response in the domain of ancient 
philosophy. In ancient India the belief in a 
personal God almost necessarily implied the 
belief in the possibility of His incarnation. 
But it is quite a different case in modern 
times. Modern religious culture in the West 
upholds the essential duality of God and man, 
and its peculiar conception of the meta- 
physical attributes of God makes it incapable 
of understanding the possibility of Divine in- 
carnations. Western education has naturally 
developed the same attitude of thought in the 
minds of educated men in India and the 
doctrine of Divine incarnation is looked down 
upon by them as a relic of old suprestitions. 

If God is omnipresent, omniscient, and 
omnipotent how is it possible for him to be- 


come like a man ? How can the unlimited 
appear like the limited ? How can the infinite 
become the finite ? Such questions rising in 
their minds seem to defy all solution. But 
the very questions themselves indicate how 
deep within the mind of the questioner lies 
the blind conviction of an indissoluble dua- 
lity between the infinite and the finite, the 
unlimited and the limited. While opposing 
the infinite to the finite for the sake of logical 
expression, the mind fallaciously imposes this 
subjective antithesis on the plane of objective 
existence and indulges in a false idea of the 
infinite as placed outside of the finite, of the 
unlimited limited by the limited. This false 
idea of the Infinite in knowledge, of the in^ 
finite in power, of the infinite in existence, 
places insuperable obstacles on the way of 
understanding the possibility of Divine in- 
carnations. If once the infinite be properly 
conceived of as all-inclusive and if at the 
same time all space relations be eliminated 
from our conception of God as the Spirit, the 
Atman, then the whole difficulty disappears. 
Sri Kamakrishna used to explain the doctrine 
of the Avatara in a few words in his inimit* 
able figurative way. The Ganges, he used to 
say, is a very big river flowing down for 
thousands of miles from the peaks of the 
Himalayas to the ocean, but still a man who 
uses a bathing ghat to take his bath in the river 
is said to have bathed in the Ganges. For him 
bathing in the Ganges does not mean plung- 
ing throughout the whole length of the stream. 
Similarly when we find the infinite God 
revealed through a human body, we need not 
argue how or whether we are to find the 
limitless being of God compressed within the 
limits of a man. It quite suffices if there we 
are brought face to face with Divine grace. 

If our mind can hold fast on to the real 
idea of the infinite, then another illustration 
of Sri Ramakrishna will help us much in 
understanding the doctrine of the Avatara. 
When you have to obtain cow’s milk, you have 
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to press her udder, and still it is milk of the 
cow and not of the udder, and you do not 
object that the whole cow does not yield 
cow’s milk, but only her udder. So you can- 
not object in the case of an Avatara that 
divinity .of God is being revealed in and 
through a man and not through God liimself 
in his infinitude. When a man becomes per- 
fectly a part and parcel of God, when the 
sense of separateness from God is destroyed 
in him, Divinity rushes out of him most 


naturally. Such cases of perfect union with 
God are very rare, and if behind every- 
thing that happens we are ju.stified in positing 
Divine con.sciousness and power, how highly 
are we jn.stified in conceiving that behind the 
advent of a great man who attains perfect 
union with God in life, God makes the impulse 
of self-revelation work from within the inscrut- 
able depths of his being. So if belief in a 
personal God is justifiable belief in his incar- 
nation is not less so. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA*S PICTURE. 


YNTO places of worship and abode all over 
^ the world, the picture of Sri Ramakrishna 
is finding its way to-day, but does it occur to 
people who keep it that they impose upon 
themselves a duty when they take it into 
their homes or chapels ? For in proportion 
as this self-impo.sed duty is ignored, the pos- 
session of Sri Ramakrishna's picture becomes 
useless. 

Every picture, which we carefully hang up 
on the walls of our room or study or cloi.ster, 
stands as a symbol to our mind, and we 
expect that a look at it should call up in us 
certain ideas. Do we try to clearly and ade- 
quately understand what the picture of Sri 
Ramakri.shna .symbolises to our mind ? For 
that is the .self-imposed task that devolves 
upon us directly we carry that picture into 
our home or chapel. 

Every possc.ssor of the picture is supposed 
to know that Sri Ramakrishna was a great 
saint who lived at Dakshineswar near Calcutta. 
But he would be a great loser indeed if his 
mind stops .short of further eiupiiry about this 
saint. He should know that there are saints 
and saints. Some saints fulfil their mission, in 
carrying their life of spiritual endeavour to its 
ultimate success, while there may be few 
others who live to hold this success up as a 
blessing for every fcllowiaan to participate in. 


Some light up the fire of divinity within them- 
selves so that they themselves pass away in 
glory, while there are few in whom the same 
fire blazes up to provide for all men a never- 
failing supply for lighting the sleeping fire 
within each soul. You bring your fuel and 
faggot into touch with the blaze and fire you 
obtain, without toiling at it hard and long— 
or probably in vain. Such saints yield 
themselves up through life and death to the 
needs of struggling men. Love for men makes 
of them and their spiritual acqni.sitions a 
sacrifice and oblation. They surrender their 
salvation as an earnest for the salvation of all, 
and by so doing become one with Him who is 
beypnd all bondage and salvation. 

This self-surrender in love is the most 
conspicuous feature in the life of the saint of 
Dakshineswar and it occupies the most pro- 
minent place in that memory of him which 
those who intimately mixed with him love to 
carry through life. How all aglow this love 
appeared beaming through his face, when 
tortured by the painful sore in the throat, 
unable even to quaff a cup of sago, he ex- 
claimed, “Oh, how gladly would I take 
thousand births to live on sago simply, if one 
human being even I can help thereby ” I This 
intensity of love for struggling humanity is 
the first point to be remembered in connec- 
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tion with the life of this great saint. In fact 
if we study his life we find that from a certain 
period in it, he seems to have been trans- 
figured as it were into a blazing flame of the 
highest altruism. At tin's period we find him 
longing, with ail the tremendous impetuosity 
of soul develoved through years of the liighest 
spiritual eflbrt, to give himself away to man- 
kind, and at every eventide as each day 
wore out and the temple bells announced 
one night more, he used to call out from his 
solitude in the bitterness of intense expecta- 
tion for those hungry souls wliose advent to 
him had been promised by tlie Mother. From 
tliis period, tlie one theme of his life is to 
constitute himself the constant medium 
through which Divine grace is to flow out to 
men, and while preserving a semblance of 
separate personality when moving in the 
ordinarily plane of consciousness, his own life 
he fully and constantly realised as the bodying 
forth of Divine Love. Therefore to llio.se «»//<; 
would take it from kim, he plainly .said, “ He 
who wa.s Kama and who was Kri.shna has now 
become this Ramakri.shna.'* 

Ihit reader, you need not go so far, for 
what is in a theory ? So long as God is more 
or less a theory to us, His incarnation is 
bound to remain an inscrutable mystery, and 
if anybody then offers to us a God who be- 
came a man, we are justified in setting our 
face against what is apparently nothing but 
mystery-mongering. Tlie God we seek is He 
who has given us a particular idea of Himself 
through our reason. Every other idea of 
Him I am bound to call either a mystery or a 
superstition. So let those to whom it is 
given to conceive of a God becoming man 
cling to a belief in Divine incarnation. Am I 
going to be a loser, if I am not one of them? 

Well, the main issue is to derive spiritual 
benefit from the life and personality of a 
great saint, to respond to his call and come to 
him to get peace everlasting. It is a mere 
side issue as to wliether or how God revealed 
Himself in him. Suffices it for a thirsty man 


if drinking water jets out of a quadrant, and 
he will hold eagerly on to it for reviving 
himself from fatigue and death, be it made of 
brass or zinc. So here is a saint whom his 
great store of spirituality has made a .saviour 
of men. Let me go and accept him as my 
guide, my leader in life. This is the main 
issue before me and should 1 allow a side issue 
to drive me away from it, I am a fool. 

Therefore for every one who feels attracted 
towards the personality of Sri Ramakrishiia, 
even to the extent of keeping in possession 
one of his pictures, the call is ringing clear 
and full to place his life under his spiritual 
guidance, for the yearning of his great love 
still endures and his direct ministration to our 
spiritual needs is still in force. The first 
demand on him therefore is to bring himself 
into relation with the great love which the 
picture of Sri Rainakrishiia symbolises and 
which .still broods over the whole of mankind. 

The second demand on tiie possessor of Sri 
Raniakrishna’s picture is to regard and realise 
it as the symbol of religious unity. Modern 
humanity is called upon to live up to one 
supreme Divine purpose and that is the .soli- 
darity of man. In the cauldron of modern 
life, the present war is an ebullition which is 
destined to drive off much dros.s, and when all 
this tumble and convulsion will subside, man- 
kind will thirst and hunger after the ideals of 
peace and solidarity of man. And religion 
will ever remain the highest and the most 
powerful of all univcr.sal interests and con- 
cerns. So if religion is demonstrated and 
accepted as one, then of the fabric of human 
solidarity the very cornerstone is laid and 
made secure for ever. In the unfolding, there- 
fore, of the Divine drama of human solidarity, 
the most important role is alloted to him 
who is to demonstrate and establish through 
his life the essential unity of religion, and Sri 
Ramakrishna came on earth to play this part. 

India lives a life consecrated to the good 
of all mankind. A life of selfish advance- 
ment was never destined to be hers in any 
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age of history. Her patrotisin is the starting- 
point for the highest cosmopolitan isin possible 
for man. She puts her own house in order that 
it may become the temple universal to radiate 
the noblest influences and highest blessings to 
all mankind. And what is the mission which 
India has to fnlflll now in view of the supreme 
need of modern man to realise his solidarity ? 
Well, the mission of India to-day is to 
colkdively do for the whole world what the 
greatest of her sons, Sri Ramaki ishna, has in- 
dividually done for the same, namely to 
constitute herself an object-lesson, for the 
whole world, of religious unit}'. It is in the 
act of fulfilling this mission, that an Indian 
nation is ordained to be born in modern 
times. So the life which Sri Ramakrishna 
lived laid in India the foundation for nation- 
building in modern times. In him religion 
manifested itself as one, and the collective life 
we have to upbuild in India is to reflect and 
reproduce that manifestation. Sri Rama- 
krlshna has furnished us with they very key- 
note of our nationalism, the very inspiration 
of our patriotism, and miserably blind is he, 
blind to pitiful profanation, who seeks to 
derive from politics the inspiration of our 
patriotism and nation-building. 

So the picture of Sri Ramakrishna is not 
only the God -revealed symbol of religious unity 
for all mankind, but also through that self- 
same fact it becomes the God -revealed symbol 
of national unity in India. When looking at 
his picture, therefore, let us remember that 
through him not only religion has become one, 
but through him India, so long self-divided, 
has at last become one. Through the sym- 
bol in the picture, a Hindu has become 
■united to a Mahommedan, a Cliristian to a 
Hindu, a Mahommedan to a Christian. On 
the strength of that symbol in the picture, 
every man in this world professing any religion 
may call every other man his brother in relig- 
ion. And what has been for the whole world 
a problem in religion has become providenti- 
ally ia India a probleu* in nation-building, 


aye, the fundamental problem therein. The 
various religious faiths and creeds of man- 
kind have found their way into India, creat- 
ing this fundamental problem. P'or in India 
it is not the unity of political interest, but 
that of spiritual interest, which supplies the 
throne on which the nation is to sit in glory. 
And this unity of spiritual interest was as- 
sured to India when religion revealed itself 
as one in Sri Ramakrishna. So in the hand 
of every son of India, the picture of Sri 
Ramakrishna becomes fraught with an added 
signiiicaiice, for it symbolises his national 
unity with all his countrymen. It is a pic- 
ture which signifies to him the glory and the 
promise of his own spiritual salvation and the 
salvation of his country through nationalism. 

This Symbol of Divine Love strong to save, 
of religious unity for all mankind and natkmal 
unity for India deserves to be enshrined no 
doubt in every household and temple. And 
in proportion as tliis profound symbolism is 
brought home to all possessors of this picture, 
the prospect of our national welfare as well 
as that of the whole world becomes bright 
indeed. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA: THE GREAT 
MASTER. 

Foreward anm) the Ancestral Abode 

AT DEREVrORE. 

[y|// Kighis Reserved by the Author. ] 

HK student of Indian History is familiar with 
the fact, how during each transition period 
of the country, spiritual teachers of great 
importance have risen and guided the people to 
save their national inheritance, the spiritual basis 
of collective life and conduct ” on which they had 
been established from very early times by their 
Scriptures, the Vedas. The advent of Sri Krishna 
during a time when the dominant Kshatriya or 
military power of the country tried to subvert that 
basis by controlling the spiritual power exerted by 
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the Brahman teachers — the birth of Buddha at a 
time when the spirituality of the Brahman teachers 
had degenerated into mere elaborate observance 
of external sacrifices, rites and ceremonies — the 
rise of Sankara during the downfall of Buddhism 
are notable instances of the aforesaid fact which the 
tradition of the country holds before the view of the 
enquiring student of history. 

Coming down to periods where history more 
fully illumines the path of the enquirer and he 
feels himself on more solid ground, we find the same 
principle working in history. We find that Rama- 
nuja the great teacher of qualified monism appeared 
in 1150 A. D.— a period during which the great 
Moslem power had first entered the country and 
was struggling to establish itself there as a perma- 
nent factor ; that Guru Nanak and Sri Chaitanya 
were contemporaries of Babar, the great Mogul 
who established himself on the throne of Delhi by 
winning the first battle of Panipat in 1426 a. d. 
against the Afghan Lodis and started a line of his 
own which for a period of about two and a half 
centuries ruled over the destinies of almost the 
whole of India. 

During the time when India was overrun by the 
Mohammedans the country had to pass through 
great transitions, for India became gradually 
conscious of the fact that the Mohammedan ele- 
ment had come to remain in the land and through 
peace and adversity, through friendship and enmity, 
was going to influence the habits, the character, 
the language and the literature, nay even the relig- 
ious ideas of her people at large. She found out 
moreover that the gradual process of Aryanisation 
through which the Vedic religion was fusing to- 
gether in one homogeneous whole, the various 
races and creeds that had come to dwell within 
her boundaries in the past ages, met with a check 
in the advent of that new ruling power, and that 
she would have not only to find out and adopt 
the way of assimilating the same, but to adjust her- 
self in such a way that she could successfully 
preserve the hallowed ideals for which she had 
striven so long. Such were some of the problems 
during the Mohammedan occupation of the land, 
which its religious reformers had to solve for the 
benefit of the people, and that tlie country had 
been guided aright during those troublous times 
we gather from the fact of the fierce fanaticism of 


the first Islamic invaders being toned down to a 
considerable degree as they settled down on the soil. 

But India was destined to pass through a much 
greater transition in later times when the great 
empire of the Moguls fell into pieces after the 
third battle of Panipat in iy6i a. d. and the rule 
of the country gradually slipped into the hands of 
the British. For at this time came the avalanche 
of the materialistic ideas and principles of life 
which were so foreign to the land, and it looked 
for a time as if the very foundation of the collective 
spiritual life of the people was going to be under- 
mined and destroyed by them. Never in the 
history of India did the prospect of such a ruin 
overshadow her people as during the time when it 
was decided by her British rulers that her people 
should have to receive the benefits of the Western 
methods of education through the medium of the 
English language. For whatever might be urged 
in praise of that great reform introduced into 
the country during the government of Lord W. C. 
Bentinck, 1828-1836 a. d.— -and we are not slow to 
appreciate the great merits of the same,— it must 
also be said of it on the other hand that it spread 
a sort of baneful hypnotising influence over the 
people of the land. For judging from the results 
within a short time after its introduction, we find 
that the majority of the people educated on that 
line, lost all faith in their fromer religious beliefs 
and institutions and strove to model every thing 
Indian in the Western way. 

None can say how far the country would have 
proceeded along this line of self-destruction by 
imitating Western methods without the attempt to 
assimilate them properly, had it not been for the 
strong check that it received from an opposing power 
coming from an unrecognised and unlooked-for 
quarter, namely, that sphere of life and thought where 
lay neglected the seemingly dead bones of the relig- 
ion of the country. And the opposition set up by 
this new power came not, as ordinarily, in the 
shape of protest and condemnation, but in the 
positive, direct and the stronger way of building up 
a synthetic life and thought entirely by the appli- 
cation of old Indian ideals without any blind imita- 
tion of what the West could offer, and the patient, 
silent living of that life before the eyes of the 
people, to let them have the opportunity of realis- 
ing for themselves the utility and the practicality of 
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the old, time-hallowed, methods. 

Thus during the greatest of all her transition 
periods India has been saved again as in former 
times, by the birth of a Seer of tlie first order, and 
it is curious to note that he was born in the self- 
same year in which Lord Bentinck retired from 
the field completing his various benign reforms 
including the one on the education of Indian 
youths, and leaving Sir Charles Metcalfe in his 
place to carry out the same, namely the year 1836 
A. D. But strange as has been the coincidence of 
the organised introduction of English education 
on the land with its hypnotic infiuence on the 
people and the advent of one whose life has been 
predestined as it were to oppose the evil influences 
of the same, it came all the same as a fulfilment 
of the promise of Sri Krishna to the people in the 
Bhagavad-Gita, that they should be blessed with 
guides like his own self whensoever necessity will 
arise for the same, and this we shall see presently 
from all the events of this wonderful life. 

About the time when the British power had 
established itself permanently in Bengal and was try- 
ing to introduce its own administration into the land 
under the guidance of its first Governors-in-General, 
Lord Clive and Warren Hastings, a Brahman family 
belonging to the middle class in Hindu society, 
had been living in the village of Dereypore, 
siioatcd a little to the east of the place where the 
extreme w’estern portion of the Hoogly district 
juts into the adjoining districts of Midnapore and 
Bankura. This “Chatterjee” family was Jiving 
there for several generations past and w'as esteemed 
highly by the people of the village on account of 
the truthfulness, charity and staunch religious 
principles of its members. Manik Bam the head 
of the family at the time was living in comparative 
opulence with his income from the fifty acres of 
cultivated fields which he had inherited from his 
predecessors. The rumours of the defeat of 
Seraj-ud-daulah, the Nawab of Bengal, in the battle 
of Plassey in 1157 and the transfer of the Dewani 
of the province to British hands in 1759 must 
have reached the village when Manik Ram was 
quite young. But the incident of the terrible 
famine that devasted Bengal in 1770 must have 
been fresh in his memory, for he was about twenty 
years old at the time and had a direct knowledge 
of the sufferings of his neighbours and of his own 


family on account^ of it. But then of the com- 
pulsory abdication of the treacherous Nawab Mir 
Jaffer and the accession of his son-in-law to tlie 
throne of Murshidabad, the fall of Mir Kassim in 
the battle of Buxar in 1764 a. d., the depredations 
of the Bhonsia family of the Marhattas of Nagpore 
and the defeat which the Marhatla powder had 
suffered in the field of Panipat in 1761 a. d. — and 
of all such events of the time, which had helped to 
change considerably the destiny of India, Manik 
Ram and his neighbours were perhaps perfectly 
ignorant. For sovereigns came and sovereigns 
went and the rulership of the country changed 
hands a hundred times from ages immemorial, 
but the mild, industrious, home-loving and obdient 
rural people of the Bengal villages always thought 
that they had nothing to do with such big con- 
cerns and remained occupied, in their blissful 
innocence, with their peaceful pursuits and their 
religious observances. 

Be that as it may, Manik Ram must have 
married, as was customary with his people, some- 
time after he had passed his teens and became 
gradually the father of three sons and a daughter 
of whom the eldest was born probably in 1775 a. 
about five years after the terrible famine. The 
family following the Vaishnava cult had worship- 
ped Sri Ramachandra as its tutelary God from long 
by-gone ages. So Manik Ram named all his 
children after that Deity. Thus the oldest born was 
named Khudi-Ram or the little Ram ; the daughter 
who came next was called Ramsila or devoted to 
Ram ; and the two sons who followed, were named 
Nidhi-Ram and Ram-kanai respectively. 

Tlfie children of Manik Ram were all brought 
up in accordance with the best traditions of a 
Brahman family. They received their initiation in 
the three R’s in the village Pathsala and were then 
sent to the neighbouring Chatuspalhis or Toles 
to receive a knowledge of Sanskrit grammer, 
literature, Puranas, Smrilis or Hindu laws and 
customs with perhaps a little of astronomy and 
astrology. The eldest of them Khudiram with 
whom we are most concerned here in this nar- 
rative got married after finishing his education at 
about the age of twenty-four. His sister Ramsila 
must have been married long before that event; 
for, as the readers know, Hindu girls used to be 
betrothed at a very early age, though they continued 
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to live with their parents until they came of age. So 
Ramsila was married at an early age to Bhagbat 
Banerjee of a well-to-do family of the village 
Selampur in the District of Midnapore. 

Khudiram became the head of the family in 
course of time on the decease of his father and 
was held in great respect by his neighbours on 
account of his piety, uprightness, charity and 
strength of character. It is said that he had made 
pilgrimages even at that age to Ajodhya, and 
Brindaban, but of that we are not quite certain. It 
is true nevertheless that he had a great devotion for 
his family Deity, Bhagavan Ramchandra, and never 
in his life tasted food until after performing his 
daily worship of Him. He used to manage the 
affairs of the family with the help of his two 
younger brothers who also got married in time, and 
everything went on peacefully as it did during the 
time of his father. 

It is a blessing to win the affection of a noble 
woman in this world. So Khudiram must have 
full himself more than happy at this period of his 
life. For, Chandramoni, or as she was called 
generally by her friends and acquaintances — 
Chandri, the wife of Khudiram, was indeed a 
noble woman. Loving and dutiful, she had the 
knack of forgetting herself entirely in the joy of 
helping others even from her tender youth. Thus 
she had endeared herself not only to her husband’s 
family but was loved by all, who came across her 
path. To crown the happiness of the family she 
became the mother of a boy about the year 1805 
A. D. and it made her feel henceforth as if she was 
the mother of all the children of the neighbour- 
hood. The happy mother called her first-born by 
the name of Ram- Kumar or the child Rama. 

Little as were the wants of this Brahman family 
those had been met more than suil'icicntly from 
their income on the produce of their fields. Thus 
they could not only afford to advance hospitality 
to their neighbours on festive occasions and help 
the stranger and poor at all times by supplying 
them with food and shelter for a few days, but 
were able to lay by something for their own use 
during all future contingencies, as for instance the 
days of draught and scarcity. Thus time rolled on 
for several years more in peace and plenty, and 
the even flow of their lives were seldom broken 
except on occasions of new members being added 


to the family from time to time In the event of a 
boy or a girl being born, or on occasions of 
marriage or of some religious observances. 

Chandrd the wife of Khudiram became the 
mother again of a girl about the year 1810 and 
named her Katyayani. And Ramsila the sister of 
Khudiram who had become the mother in turn of 
a boy and a girl some time ago and named them 
Ramchand and Hemangini respectively — gave the 
latter in marriage to Krishna Chandra Mukherji of 
the village of Sihar, a place situated a few miles to 
the north-west of Dereypore. It is said that 
Khudiram was very fond of this girl and so her 
marriage was celebrated at her uncle's home at 
Derey instead of her paternal residence at Selam- 
pore as it ought to have been. 

The brightest day has its night, and the most 
peaceful life its dark days of adversity. And the 
cloud that hurled the thunderbolt and brought 
ruin bn Khudiram's peaceful days arose now from 
an unlooked-for quarter of the horizon in about 
the year 1813 in the shape of a request from the 
landlord of the place, who had his abode in the 
adjoining village of Satberia. This zemindar was 
a most unscrupulous man who had never stopped 
from gaining his ends by fair means or foul. And 
woe to the tenant who roused his ire for just or 
unjust reasons, for he would then get himself 
embroiled in endless troubles and law-suits and in 
a short while find himself dispossessed of every 
thing that he had and ousted from the village in 
utter helplessness. Such a man was Ramananda 
Roy and numerous were the stories that people 
whispered in their fear to one another about his 
dark deeds. The man died without living any 
issue and the people in their relief saw the hand 
of God in it, but that was a long time after 
Ramananda out of an old grudge had picked 
up a quarrel with a neighbour of Khudiram and 
in order to secure his defeat in the suit that he got 
up against him had invited Khudiram to give false 
evidence on his own side. Khudiram met his 
proposal with intense disdain, with the result that 
he also was unfairly implicated in a protracted 
law-suit within a short time. Ramananda Roy won 
the suit in the end and honest Khudiram after 
meeting the expenses of the same found him- 
self at about his fortieth year dispossessed of 
exer}' vestige of property as well as all rights to his 
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ancestral house and fields. In their utter ruin the 
members of the Chatterjee family must have held a 
hurried council and it was decided that they 
should disband themselves and depart forever from 
the old village of their forefathers to keep them- 
selves away from further revenge of the wicked 
Ramananda. Bitter indeed was the parting day 
when the two younger brothers left Dereypore to 
live with their father-in-law respectively and 
Khudiram and his devoted wife bade adeiu to 
their ancestral abode and with their young boy and 
girl turned their' reluctant steps eastward to a 
different village in response to the invitation of a 
kind friend. All that were left behind now to tell 
to future generations of the sad story of the 
Chatterjees were the temple of Siva and the big 
tank adjoining it— and these are Known even to this 
day as the temple and the tank belonging to the 
Chatterjee family. 

Swami Saradananda. 


CREATION AS EXPLAINED IN THE 
TANTRA. 

BY MR. JUSTICE J. G. WOODRCFFBc 
( Continued from page 4.1. ) 

In a certain class of Indian images you will see 
the Lord with a diminutive female figure on His 
lap. The makers and worshippers of those images 
thought of Shakti as being in the subordinate 
position which some persons consider a Hindu 
wife should occupy. This is however not the 
conception of Tantra according to which She is not 
a handmaid of the Lord but the Lord Himself, 
being but the name fot that aspect of His in which 
He is the Mother and Nourisher of die worlds. 
As Shiva is the transcendent, Shakti is the imma- 
nent aspect of the one Brahman who is Shiva- 
Shakti. Being Its aspect, it is not different from, 
but one with It. In the Kulachudamani Nigama 
die Bhairavi addressing Bharava says ** Thou art the 
Guru of all, I entered into Thy body (as Shakti) 
and thereby Thou didst become the Lord (Prabhu). 
There is none but Myself who is the Mother to 
create ( Kaiyyavibhavini ). Therefore it is that 
when creation takes place sonship is in Thee. Thou 


alone art the Father who wills what I do (Karyya- 
vlbhavaka ; that is She is the vessel which receives 
the nectar which flows from Nityananda). By the 
union of Shiva and Shakti creation comes (Shiva- 
Shaktisamayogat jayate srishtikalpana). As all in 
the universe is both Shiva and Shakti (Shivashakti- 
maya) therefore Oh Maheshvara Thou art in every 
place and I am in every place. Thou art in all and 
1 am in all.” The creative Word thus sows Its 
seed in its own womb. 

Such being the nature of Shakti the next ques- 
tion is whether Maya as Shangkara affirms is 
Avastu. It is to be remembered that according to 
his emprical method it is taken as real but 
transcendentally it is alleged to be an eternal un- 
reality because the object of the latter method is to 
explain away the world altogether so as to secure 
the pure unity of the Brahman. The Tantra is 
however not concerned with any such purpose. li 
is an Upasana Shastra in which the world substance 
and its Lord have reality. There cannot be Sadhana 
In an unreal vrorld by an unreal Sadhaka of unreal 
Lord. The Tantra replies to Mayavada : — If it bo 
said that Maya is in some unexplained way Avastu, 
yet it is admitted that there is something, however 
unreal it may be alleged to be, which is yet admit- 
tedly eternal and in association whether manifest 
or unmanifest with the Brahman. According to 
Shangkara Maya exists as the mere potentiality of 
some future world-dream which shall rise on the 
ripening of Adrishta which Maya is. But in the 
Mahanirvana Tantra, Shiva says to Devi ** Thou 
art Thyself the Para Prakriti of the Paramatma. ’ 
(Ch. IV. V. 10). That is Maya, in the sense ot 
Mulaprakriti, which is admittedly eternal, is not 
Avastu but exists in the Brahman as one of two 
principles the other of which is Chit. In Nishkala 
Shiva, Maya lies inactive. It manifests on and as 
creation though Chit thus appearing with the three 
Gunas is neither exhausted nor affected thereby. 
We thus find Ishvari addressed in the Tantra both 
as Sachchidanandarupini and Trigunatmika refer- 
ring to the two real Principles which form part of 
the one Brahman substance. The philosophical 
difference between the two expositions appears to 
lie in this. Shangkara says that there are no 
distinctions in Brahman of either of the three 
kinds : svagata bheda, that is distinction of parts 
within one unit; svajatiya bheda or dislinctiofl 
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between units of one class ; or ^ijatiya bheda or 
distinction between units of different classes. 
Blisn'ati, however, the Coinnientator on tiie Malia* 
nirvana (Ch. 11 , v. 34) says ihai Advaiia there 
nienlioned means devoid of tiie last two classes of 
distinction. There is tlierefore ^for the purposes of 
Tantra a svagala bheda in the llraliman Itself 
namely the two aspects according to which the 
Brahman is on the one hand, Being, Spirit, Chit ; 
and on the other the principle of Becoming (Achit) 
wiiicii manifests as nature. In, however, a mysteri- 
ous way there is an union of these two principles 
(Bhavayoga) which thus exist without derogation 
from the paiticss unity of the Brahman which they 
arc. In short the Brahman may be conceived as 
having twin aspects in one of which It is the cause 
of liie world and appears to change and in the 
otlier of wliich It is the unchanging Soul of the 
world. Whilst the Brahman Svarupa or Chit is 
itself immutable, it is yet the efficient cause of 
change in the sense that hy the association of Chit 
with the Mayik principle in the Brahman sub.stance 
Prakriti creates the world. 

But what then is ** real ”, a term not always 
correctly understood ? According to Indian notions 
the real is that which ever was, is and will be 
(Kalatraya Saltavan) ; in the woids of the Christian 
liturgy ** as it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever .shall be, world witiiout end.” Tlierefore that 
which changes, which was not, but is, ar.d then 
ceases to be, is according to this deiinition unreal, 
however much from a practical point of view it 
may appear real to us. Now IMayavada calls 
Mulaprakrili, the material cause of the world, un- 
real (Avastii). The 1 'antra says tliat the Principle, 
whence all becoming comes, exists as a real 
suh.slratiini, so to speak, below the world of names 
and forms. This inaya is an eternal reality : what 
is unreal are these names and forms (Avidya), that 
Is the changing worlds ( a.sattiiloki-sadbhanang- 
svarupaiig Brahinanah sin ri tang. Chap. Ill, v. 7 
Mahaiiirvana Tantia). Tiiebe are unreal for tliey 
are not permanent but come and go. The body is 
called Sharira which conies from the root “ Shri ” 
to decay ; " for it is dissolving and lieing renewed 
at every moment until death. Again, however real 
it may seem to us, the world »s unreal in the sense 
that it is something other iliJin what it seems to be. 
Tliis thing which I now liolJ in my hands seems 


to me to be paper, which is white, smooth and so 
f«)rth, yet \vc are told that it really is something 
different namely a number of extraordinarily rapid 
vibrations of cthcric substance producing the false 
appearance of scientific **matter.” In the same 
way (as those who worship yantras know ) all 
nature is iheaprpearance produced by various forms 
of motion in Prakritic substance. The real is the 
Brahman which all things are (.sarvvain khalvidam 
Brahman), that is spirit, and that associated pri- 
mordial Substance which in a way unknown to us 
exists in It but without derogation from Its partless 
spiritual unity. That this is not perceived is due 
to Avidya or those limitations which are inherent 
in our nature as created beings ( Jiva ). The 
Brahriian whether in Its Chit or Maya aspect 
eternally and changelessly endures but Avidya or 
Sangskara appears to break up Its undivided unity 
into the unreal, that is, the changing manifold world 
of name and form which arc imputed to it. 

It follows from the above that as Maya is the 
body of Lshvara, the Ishvara-body is in Tantra 
eternal, though in dissolution (pralaya) it exists in 
a latent potential state. Whilst the phenomenal 
world is unreal the world-principle or body of the 
Lord is an eternal reality. Lshvara is not therefore 
ill the terms of the Paravidya of Shangkara a 
transitory appcaranc; of (he Brahman viewed 

the veil. As : ivulity of Mulaprakrili is 

aihiin^:d '.1:0 theory is .hi.' sense dualisiic (Dvaita- 

vada). Bui again it !:.■ iu^lic (Advailavada) for 

as Sangkara points uat (Comm. Svetasvalara Up. 
1. 2) Dcvatmnshakli, the cause of the world, is not 
separate from the Paramatma as Sangkhya alleges 
its Pradhana to be. And thus it is that Shiva in 
the Kiilarnava Tantra ( i. 1 10 ) sjiys “ some desire 
dualism (Dvaiiavada), others monism (Advaitavada). 
Such however know not My truth, which is beyond 
both monism and dualism (dvaitadvailavivarjitam).” 
This saying may doubtless mean that to the 
“ knower” ( Jiiani ) the arguments of philosophical 
svstems arc of no account as is indeed the case. It 
has also a more literal meaning as above explained. 
The Shaslra in fact makes high claims for itself. 
The Tantra it has been said takes into its arms, as 
if they were its two children, both dualism and 
monism, affording by its practical method (Sadhana) 
and the spiritual knowledge generated thereby the 
means by which their anliuomie<j aiv resolved and 
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harmonised. Its purpose is to give liberation to 
the Jiva by a method according to which monistic 
truth is reached through the dualistic world ; im- 
mersing its Sadhakas in the current of Divine Bliss 
by changing duality into unity and then evolving 
from the latter a dualistic play thus proclaiming the 
wonderful glory of the Spouse of Paramasliiva in 
tiic love embrace of Matter (Jada) and spirit 
(Chaitanya). It therefore says that those who have 
realised this, move and yet remain unsoilcd in the 
mud of worldly actions which led others upon the 
downward path. It claims therefore that its 
practical metiiod (Sadliana) is more specially fruit- 
iul than any other, its practical method is an 
application of the general principles above des- 
cribed. In fact one of its Acharas which has led 
to abuse is an attempt to put into full practice the 
theory of Advailavada. Shangkara has in his 
transcendental method dealt with the subject as 
part of the Jnana Kanda. Though the exponent 
•of the Mayavada is esteemed to be a Mahapurusha, 
this method is not in favour with the Tantrik 
Sadhaka who attributes much of the practical 
.atheism which is to be found in this country as 
•elsewhere to the transcendental doctrines of Maya- 
vada. There is some truth in this charge for, as 
had been well said, the vulgarization of Shang- 
Jkara's Higher Science ” which is by its nature 
•an .osoteric doctrine destined for a small minority 
must be reckoned a misfortune in so far as it 
lias in the language of the Gita induced many 
people to take to another’s Dharma instead of to 
llicir own which is the “ Lower Science ” of the 
great Vedantin followed in all Shastras of warship. 
.Such .a Shastra must necessarily affirm God as a 
iresd object of worship. Dionysius the Arcopagite, 
ithe chief of the line of all Christian mystics, said 
;that we could only sper.k “apophatically ” of the 
Supreme as It existed in Itself that is other than 
jas It displays Itself to us. Of It nothing can be 
affirmed but that It is not this and not that. Here 
he followed the “ neti neti ” of the Vedanta. 
:lshvari is not less real than the things with which 
■we are concerned every day. She is for the Indian 
^Sadhaka the highest reality and what may or may 
iiot be the state of Videha Mukti has for him, as 
tire Tantra says, no practical concern. Those only 
who have allained it will know whether Shangkara 
in light or not ; not that they will think about this 


or any other subject ; but in 'the sense that when 
the Brahman is known all is known. A friend, 
from whom I quote, writes that he had once 
occasion to learn to what ridiculous haughtiness 
some of the modern adepts ” of Sri Sangkara’s 
school are apt to let ihereseivc.s be carried away 
when one of tlioin spoke to him of the personal 
Ishvara as being a pitiable crealurc.” The truth 
is that such so-callcd “ adepts ” are no adepts at 
all being witlioiit the attainment and far from the 
spirit of Shangkara wliosc devotion and powers 
made him seem to be to bis followers an incarna- 
tion of Shiva Himself. Such a remark betrays a 
radical misunderstanding of the Vedanta. Some 
of those who to-day discuss his Vedanta from a 
merely literary standpoint have neither his nor 
indeed any faith. What some would do is to dis- 
miss the faith and practice of Saiigkara as idle 
superstition and to adopt his philosophy. What is 
the intrinsic value of a philosophy which emanates 
from a mind which is so ignorant as to he supers- 
titious ? Shangkara however has said that faith 
and Sadhana arc the preliminaries for competency 
(Adhikara) for the Jnanakanda. He alone is 
competent (Adhiknri) who possesses all good moral 
and intellectual qualities, faith (Shraddha). capacity 
for the higher conteniplalion (Saniadlii) the Sang- 
khyan discrimination (Viveka) absence of all desire 
for anything in this world or the next, and an 
ardent longing of liberation. There are few indeed 
who can claim even imperfectly all such qualihca- 
tions. But what of the rest ? There is no Vaidik 
Karmakanda in operation in the present age but 
there ^arc other Shastras of worship which is either 
Vaidik Tantrik or Pauranik. These provide for 
those who are still, as are most, on the path of 
desire. I'he 'rantra afhrtns that nothing of worth 
can be achieved without Sadhiina. Merc specula- 
tion is without result. This principle is entirely 
.sound whatever may be thought of the mode in 
which it is sought to he applied. Those to whom 
the queslions here discussed are not mere matters 
for intellectual business or recreation will recall 
that Shangkara ha.s said that liberation is attained 
not merely by the discu.s.sion of and pondering up- 
on revealed tiiilh (Vichara) for which few only are 
competent, but by the grace of God ( Ishvara 
anugraha) through the worship of the Mother and 
Father from whom all creation springs. Such wor- 
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ship produces kno\v 1 edp;e. In the Kulachudamani 
the Devi says : — “ O all-knowing One if Thou 
knowest Me then of what use are the Amnayas 
(revealed teachings) and Yajanani (ritual). If thou 
knowest Me not then of what use aj/ain are they 
But neitlicr are without their uses for thereby the 
Sadliaka becomes qualified for some form of 
Urddhvamnaya in which there are no rites (Karma). 

With this short exposition of the nature of 
Shakti-tattva according to Tantra I pass to an 
equally brief account of its manifestation as the 
Universe. There arc some apparent varieties of 
detail in the various Tantras. Our present know- 
ledge of tliis little known Shastra is so small that it 
would i)e hazardous (even were it possible which is 
by no means certain) to construct a scheme with 
claims to represent their combined teachings. Nor 
is it necessary for the present purpose to do so. It 
is sufiicient to deal with the main lines of the 
doctrine without going into their very great accom- 
panying detail. I here follow on the main theme 
the account given in the celebrated Sharada Tilaka 
a work written l)y T.akshnianacharyya the Guru 
of Abhinava (iupta the great Kashmirian Tantrik 
about the coininencemenl of the eleventh century 
anil its ('ominentary by the learned Tantrik Pandit 
Raghava Lihalta which is dated 1454 A. D. 

Why creaiiiDii takes place cannot in an ultimate 
sense be explained. It is the play (I.ila) of the 
Motlicr. Could tl)i.s be done the I 3 r.ahniaii would 
be subject to the law of causality which governs the 
Universe but which its Cause necessarily trans- 
cends. 

The Tantra however in common with other 
Indian Shastras recognises Adrishta Srishti nr the 
doctrine that the impulse to creaiioii is proximately 
caused by the Adrishta or Karma of Jiva. But 
Karma is eternal and itself requires explanation. 
Karma comes from .Sangskara and Sangskara from 
Karma. The process of creation, maintenance and 
dissolution according to this view unceasingly 
recurs as an eternal rhythm of cosmic life and 
death which is Mother's play (Lila). And so it is 
beautifully said of Her in the Lalita Sahasranania 
that •* the series of universes appear and disappear 
with the opening and shiilling of Her Eyes.” The 
existence of Karma implies the will to cosmic life. 
We produce it as the result of such will. And 
)vhcn produced it becomes itself the cause of it. 


In the aggregate of Karma, which will at one 
period or another ripen, there is at any particular 
time some which are ripe and others which are not 
so. For the fruition of the former only creation 
takes place. When this seed ripens and the time 
therefore approaches for the creation of another 
universe the Brahman manifests in its vishvarupa- 
aspect so that the Jiva may enjoy or suffer therein 
the fruits of his Karma and (unless liberation be 
attained) accumulate fresh Karma which will in* 
volve the creation of future worlds. When the 
unripened actions which are absorbed in Maya be* 
come in course of lime ripe, th6 Vrilti of Maya or 
Shakti in the form of desire for. creation arises in 
Paramashiva for the bestowal of the fruit of thi» 
Karma. This state of Maya is variously called by 
Shruti Ikshana, Ichchha, Kama, Vichikirsha. 

It is when the Brahman ** saw ” “ desired ” or 
“thought” “May I be many” that there takes 
place what is known in Tantra as Sadrisha pari- 
nama in which the Supreme Vindu appears. This 
in its triple aspect is known as Kamakala a mani- 
festai.on of Shakti whence in the manner hereafter 
described the Universe emanates. This Kamakala 
is the Miila or root of all Mantra. Though crea-' 
tion lakes place in order that Karma may be 
sutfered and enjoyed, yet in the aggregate of Karma 
w'hich will at one lime or another ripen, there is at 
any particular period some which are ripe and 
others not so. Foi the fruition of the- 

former only creation takes plate. As creation will 
serve no purpose in the case of Karma which is 
not ripe; there is after the exhaustion by fruition of 
the ripe Karma a dissolution (Pralaya). Then the 
Universe is again merged in Maya which thus 
abides until the ripening of the remaining siclions. 
Karma like everything else re-enters the Brahman 
and remains there in a hidden potential state as if it 
were a seed. When the seed ripens creation again 
lakes place. 

With Ikshana or the manifestation of creative 
will creation is really instantaneous. When the 
“Word” went forth “Let there be light'' there 
was light for the ideation of Ishvara in creative. 
Our mind by its constitution is however let to think 
of creation as a gradual process. The Sangkbya 
starts with the oscillation of the Gunas (Gutiaksho* 
bha) upon which the Vikritis immediately appear. 
But just as it explains its real Pariiiama in terms of 
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successive emsinations so the Tantra describes a 
Sadrisha Parinatna in the body of Ishvara their 
cause. This development is not a real Parinana 
but a resolution of like to like, that is there is no 
actual change in the nature of the entity dealt with, 
the various stages of such Parinama being but 
names for the multiple aspects to us of the same 
unchanging unity. 

(To be continued). 

THE PANAMA CANAL: ITS OPEN- 
ING CELEBRATION. 

( Concluded from page ) 

Within four months of this treaty work was 
begun under U. S. A. control on May 4th, 1904. 
What challenged the pluck and prcscverencc of 
the whole organisation most, and what practically 
baffled the same of the earlier organisations was 
the slides and breaks closing up excavated areas 
and upsetting excavating arrangements. Some idea 
of the magnitude of these slides may be formed 
from the fact that out of 14,921,750 cubic yards 
excavated and removed during the final year 1910, 
2,649,000 cubic yards, or 18 per cent, were from 
slides or breaks that had previously existed or 
developed during that year. 

The other most difflcult problem tackled by the 
United States was “ how to make the Canal Zone 
healthful. This strip of land from ocean to ocean 
abounded in disease-breeding swamps aud filthy 
habitations unfit for human beings. The death rale 
was appalling and the labour conditions terrible.’’ 
So the American government had to do here what 
may perhaps be described as the greatest achieve- 
ment of modern sanitary engineering. It was no 
easy method of sprinkling kerosine or distributing 
quinine. The whole length of the Canal Zone 
had to be transformed in its topographical features, 
what with clearing lands and what with draining 
and filling pools and swamps for the extermination 
of mosquitoes. Healthy settlements were established 
in various places with big reservoirs, pavements 
and modern roads. *'Ovcr 2000 buildings were 
constructed besides the remodelling of 1500 build- 
ings turned over by the French company.” The 
greatest nun.ber employed at any time was 45000 
of which 5000 only were An ricans, and for these 


thousands, an adequate food supply had to be 
maintained, and hotels, messes and kitchens pro- 
vided. Hospitals and suitable quarantine quarters 
were established in the settlements for the care of 
the sick and injured. Thus the hygienic success 
achieved was so reassuring that work on the canal 
became popular even in Europe. 

The canal traverses the Isthmus of Panama from 
Colon on the north to Panama on the south, from 
northwest to southeast, the Pacific terminus being 
twenty two miles east of the Atlantic entrance. 
The total length of the canal from deep water in 
the Caribbean Sea, an arm of the Atlantic, 41 foot 
depth at mean tide, to deep water in the Pacific, 
45 foot depth at mean tide, is practically 50 miles, 
1 5 miles of which are at sea level. ” The approach 
from the Atlantic is via a channel, 500 ft. wide 
and 41 ft. deep at mean tide, through Limon Bay 
to the Gatum Locks, about seven miles long. 
Here at the Gatum Locks, vessels are lifted 85 feet 
by a series of three locks in flight to the level of 
Gatum Lake, an artificial sheet of fresh water 1 7 1 
square miles in area. Through this lake for about 
23 miles to Bas Obispo the channel is from 500 to 
1000 ft. wide and 45 to 85 feet deep, defined by 
range lighthouses and navigable at full speed. 
From Bas Obispo to Pedro Miguel, about 9 miles 
through the Culebra Cut, the channel has a bottom 
width of 300 feet and a depth of 45 ft. At Pedro 
Miguel vessels arc lowered 30 feet to the level of 
Miraflores Lake, through which they pass for i \ 
miles to the Miraflores Locks, there to be lowered 
in two stages or flights 55 feet to the mean sea 
level of the Pacific Ocean. F rom these locks to 
deep water in the Pacific the channel is 5C0 ft. wide 
and 45 ft. deep at mean tide,” and about 9 miles in 
length. 

In the canal there are six pairs of locks : the 
three pairs at Gatum, the one pair at Pedro Miguel 
and the two pairs at Miraflores. The lock gates 
are of steel and each is .7 ft. thick and 65 ft. broad, 
the height varying from 47 to 82 ft. In all there 
are 92 leaves weighing 57000 tons. To operate 
these gates and to tow vessels into, through and 
from the locks by electric locomotives running on 
cog-wheels, electric prower generated from the head 
created by the Gatum Dam and actuating water 
turbines will be employed. The average time 
required to pass a ship throiigh the locks is esti- 
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mated at 3 hours and the passages from deep water 
to deep water at from 9 to 1 2 hours. 

At Bas Obispo, a place mentioned above, River 
Chagres meets the canal which then runs through 
the Culebra Cut up to the Pedro Miguel Locks. 
The river flows the other way, till it is separated 
from the canal and the Gaiiim T^ke near Gatiini. But 
it is here intercepted in its course by the great (jatum 
Dam, “a veritable hill — 7500 feet overall, 2100 
feet wide at the base, 298 ft. through at the water 
surface, and 100 ft. wide at the top, which is 115 
feet above sea level. I'hts dam contains about 
31,000,000 cubic yards of stone, concrete and 
miscellaneous material mostly coinpo.sed of dirt, 

* a thing before unheard of.* Fluctuations in the 
water level of the Gatum l.akc are controlled by an 
immense spillway dam in the parent dam pennit- 
ting a discharge, through 14 openings in the form 
of an arc of a circle 740 ft. in length, of 140,000 
cubic ft. per second. The water discharged will 
flow through the old bed of Chagres River to the 
sea, generating the electric power necessary for 
operating the locks. 

In the whole canal there are 22 angles or coarse 
changes, hut 1000 foot ships can navigate through 
them all easily and safely. 

The Panama Canal is thus one of the greatest 
monuments of human engineering ability and no 
less of the science of hygienic sanitation. The 
great flnancial outlay which a nation has made to 
win this great victory for scientific organisation of 
human labour recalls the Sanskrit verse which thus 
defines a lion among kings " : 
if! 

He who saves a broken cowrie from being 
wasted as if It were a thousand gold ' mohiirs, but, 
when occasion arises, from whoso hands luillions of 
money flow freely out as it were, this lion among 
Kings the Goddess of wealth never forsakes. It is 
not only wealth and learning, but also the wonder- 
ful power of organisation that could bring this 
herculean task to accomplishment. The opening 
of the Panama Canal is no doubt a great event 
whose significance should not escape the notice 
of mankind, too much occupied lo-day Nvilh the 


great war in Europe. It is an event which shows 
that civilisation in the West has both its benignant 
and malignant a.<spects, and the greatest problem 
for mankind is to discover that they are not 
necessarily implied in each other, so that the latter 
may well be eliminated to leave the former to rise 
resplendent on the basis of a spiritual scheme 
of life. 

ON THE CONNING TOWER. 

the Advaitisni of the Tantras different from 
the Advaitism of Sankarachsfrya ? Few 
thoughts on this question may not be out 
of place here, seeing that the learned paper on the 
Tanlric theory of creation which we are enabled 
to publish through the courtesy of the writer 
seems plainly to involve a reply to it in the aflir- 
mallve. In July last year while discussing the 
evolution of the Tantra-worship we .sought to prove 
that the Tantras constitute a legitimate restatement 
of the whole Vedic cnltiire with a view to meet 
new problems and new difficulties in the social 
and religious history of India. If Advailavada as 
understood by Sankara be the crowning glory of 
that Vedic cnllure, is it likely that the Tantras 
which seeks to restate that culture through new 
forms of spiritual discipline and ritualism would 
strike a note of dissent against the very essentials 
of the doctrine ? Possibly not. 

Even in the practice of a religion of which the 
Advaita is the goal, it is mostly necessary to accept 
dualism provisionally ; and it is often naturally 
found that sdiihakas or worshippers, in such pro- 
visional stages of progress, and teachers while des- 
cribing Tantrik doctrines from the standpoint of such 
stages, are seeking to reconcile as far as possible 
a diialistic view with the monastic goal set before 
them all. Instances of such attempt may very well 
he found in the literature of the Tantras, and the 
recognition of svagaia vtda (or distinction of parts 
wilhin one unit ) in Brahman may just be one 
of them. But it would be belying our own 
experiences of Tantrik worship and discipline to 
admit that the Tantras do not uphold the concep. 
tion of a Brahman, nishkdla, niravayaba, ekarasa^ 
that is, one beyond any type of organic unity. In’ 
fact, the truest position is to hold that the Tantrrs 
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afi much incorporate into themselves the monism 
of Sankara as other types of qualified monism or 
even dualism, reilecting in this respect that har- 
mony of such doctrines which, \vc niainlain, is a 
marvellous feature of the ancient Vedic culture. 

Shakti-worship may of course be admitted to be a 
special feature developed and emphasised in the 
Tantras a good deal. The doctrine of Mula- 
prakriti has therefore a more important bearing 
and a greater significance in Tantrik expositions 
of spiritual life and progress, but the Tantras 
need not, and in fact do not, maintain the absolute 
reality of Mulaprakriti at the expense of the 
absolute unity of brahman, for they almost invari- 
ably make the IMulaprakriti perfectly identical 
with Brahman in the absolute or Nirguna state. If 
the ab.solute you agree to regard as beyond all 
distinctions, svagata or otherwise, it matters 
nothing at all whether you call it the brahman or 
Mulaprakriti or anything else. If you want to 
maintain to the last the reality of Shakti, you may 
say without any prejudice to Sankara’s monism 
that ultimately Sliakli remains as brahman in- 
distinguishable from it. Sankara says that Maya 
or Shakti we find empirically to exist as a separate 
entity, but transccndciuly wc do not find it to 
exist as such, therefore Maya is sadasadanirvacha- 
niya, i. e. incapable of being characterised either 
as real or unreal. Coming down from the Absolute 
State, when we find the Creator united to Maya as 
creation is on the pont of coming to exist, 
Sankara still describes Maya as tattvunyalvavydng 
anirvachaniye ndmarupe avydkrite vyachikirshite.* 
So in the very first impulse of Becoming, Maya 
exists, but beyond that there is Absolute Oneness 
as the only Reality. You may call that Brahman or 
Shakti as you like, but it is not Brahman or Shakti, 
that is, a duality in any sense. 

To make the position clear, let us analyse our 
conception of Vastu or a reality and its Shakti, 
How do we get our ideal of Shakti ? When we see 

• Name and form, which can be defined neither as 
identical with Brahman ( as Crentcr or Iksliita ) nor as 

difEerent fror*. it, iinevolvcd but about to be evolved. Dr. 

Thibaut'fl translation (Vide. The Vyaaa Sutras, Part 1, 
Chap. I, Sutra A ). 


fire burning anything brought into contact with it, 
we say fire ha.s ihc Shakti to burn. That is to say, 
when some change is produced we say that this 
object or that has the power or Shakti of bringing 
about that change. So our experience of a 
change produced by an object abides witli iis as the 
recognition of a corresponding Shakti in that object, 
and as long as the change is real to us, the Shakti 
must he real too. Similarly, wc cannot but postulate 
a ]\rayaslKikii wiicn we find that a cliaiige has been 
produced in or .siipcriiiipo.scd on the Absolute One 
without a second, in the shape of this creation. 
So long as tliis change is real to us we arc bound 
to posttdalc a Mayasakti. So long as we have to 
recognise or think of iliis change, we have also to 
recognise in Brahman a Mayasakti : wc can never 
transcend this intellectual necessity. Hut when 
change becomes unreal to us, when theie is no 
perception of change, wlieii it is all the conscious- 
ness of One Absolute Reality, there c.iiiiiot rise at 
that time even the prasanga or question of a 
Mayashakti. All we can .say therefore at present is 
that considered transcciulciitly Mayashakti is 
perfectly aveda or one w'ilii Brahman and has no 
transcendental existence as an entity in any seii.se 
separate from Brahman. If Sankara maintains tlie 
transcendental unreality of Maya, he does so in the 
sense that Mayaccase.s to exist there, as it dne.s liore 
i. e. to the enipricai reason, as a separate entity. But 
the Tantras iiinintain on the other hand the trails- 
cendciUal reality of Maya in the other scn.se that 
Maya exists there as Braliman. These two views 
are perfectly in harmony, and this harmony we fiiul 
fully ^represented in the teachings and tenets of Sri 
Ramakrishna, the greatest Tantrik as well as the 
Advaitin of the modern age. 

How often Sri Ramakrishna used to reiterate 
that truth realised by liim that 
** Brahman and Shakti are one ’M He used to say 
that Kali when nirguna or absolute is Brahman, 
and wlien Brahman is saguna, it is Kali. He used to 
speak of this Nirguna and Saguiia aspects of the 
same Kali, his Mother. Here we find Tantrikism 
absorbing fully into itself the Advaitavada of 
Sankara. This may of course imply a higlicr 
conception of Kali or Maya than what the Sankliya 
or some other ancient philosophies are found to 
recognise, in as much as Prakrlti is .spoken of 
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being beyond iho Gunas in her transcendental 
aspect, blit all the same so far as ilie 'I'anlras are 
concerned, we find tiiiiL in them the highest 
Advailavada has itceh incorporated by laying on 
the ultiiiiate identincation of Alaya with Hrahrnan an 
emphasis which Sankara had no philosophical 
interest to lay, but for which he may even be said 
to have supplied the cue by the Biuhinakaiaunvada 
he inainlains in some of his commentaries. There 
we find iiiin very often speaking of Ilrahinan in the 
same way as the Taiitras speak of Mulaprakriti. And 
this i.s nothing to wonder at simply because, as 
Sri Ramakri.sliua the man of realisation at the 
present age used to impress upon us, Brahman and 
Sliakli are one ami the same reality, — a tiulh wc 
have been enjoined upon by the great Master 
never to lose sight of, whatever be the stage of 
spiritual progress wc may be travelling through 
for the wdiile. 

SRI RAMAKRISIINA ANNIVERSARY 

(JSUMMAIUSF.n Rf.ports ) 

AT TUB MATH, liKLUR. 

Thk eightieth birthday anniversary of Sri Rama- 
krishna Deva was c*:lel)raled on Sunday, the 2ist 
Veil, last at the headipiartcrs of the kiimakrishna 
Order and IVlission wiiii all the pomp and 
enduisia.sm with which .such celebration there is 
annually attended. 'I'he Tithipuja had come off 
there on Tuesd ly the pr'’' ious week, and the usual 
ceremonies of worship and the great toast givoii on 
that occasion made the whole mona.siery wear an 
aspect of thrilling blessedness, ('ll! Sunday, die 
Math, as well as the extensive grounds abutting on 
the ?acred livor, was sph'udidly decorated and the 
life-hke. poriraii of die tiiciU was displayed 

at the head of the lawn in an artificial giove of 
cvergivens and lloweis umier a he uiiilul canopy 
in a loiuple tornporisod tor the purpose. From 
morning up to eight at niglu steanu-rs belonging 
to the IJoare ]\iiller & Co began to ply from 
Calcutta, and by railway, boat and carriage and on 
fool, more than 60000 people poured in from all 
directions. The sight of this huge concourse of 
people was as much stimulating to the mind, as 
the incessant inin ic of devotees joining in parties 
of Sankirlana was inspiring to the soul. The soul- 
stirring tunes from concert paiiies and the highly 
devotional cniertainTneiits provided by Kali- 
Kirtaii parties coiistiiiiicd nuisi attractive features 
of the day, while the disliihulioii of Prasad and 


bancjucts spread on enclosed fields filled the hearts 
of tliousands of visitors with pious gladne.ss from 
forenoon to evening. Crt)wds moved about from 
place to place the whole day as if in an clysian fair 
or Mela wliere the only thing to be hoarded is 
blessed joy in the name of Sri Ramakrishna 
Painmahaiisa. And what .suffused the whole cele- 
bration with added grace and attraction was the 
presence in the monastery of the Holy Mother 
and of Ills noliuoss the Swami Bralimananda. 
The fact that the huge gathering was re preset native 
of almost every race and creed indicated the ap- 
proaching dawn of true iialionalisin in India round 
the rising orb of our great spiritual leader, Sri 
Ramak ri s h na Param ah ansa. 

AT MADRAS. 

anniversary of the nativity of Sri Rania- 
krishna Par.unahansa was celebrated on Sunday, 
the 2iKL Vehruary last, in a spacious paiulal special- 
ly erected in the compound of the Rainakiishna 
Home, Brodie's Road, Mylaporc. The celebration 
which extended over the whole day was very largely 
attended. The day opened with a Bhajaiia. As 
usual several thousands of the poor, irrespective of 
caste or creed, were fed in fhe forenoon, the food 
being served by the boys of the Kamakrislina 
Student's Home and a niiinbcr of slu.lents of the 
loc.'.l colleges who specially came to take part in 
this grand and noble work. In the afternoon there 
was religious discourse hv Mr. AI. K. Tatachaiiar 
H A., on ‘‘the Life of Piiddha.'* At 5-30 in the 
evening there was a public me<tMg iinder the 
presidency of the Ilon'ble Mr. t.\ V. Kuinarswainy 
Sasliiar, Judge. Madras High Court. Air. G. 
Veiikaiaranga Rao, M. A., Secretary to the Madars 
Landholders' Association, read a .suggestive and 
thoughtful paper on the AIi.ssion of Sri Raina- 
krishiia Paramahansa." — VedanU Kesari. 

AT liANGALORE. 

Gn Sunday the 21st February, the eightieth 
birthday iinniversary of Sri Rainakri.shiia, was cele- 
brated by his disciples and devotees at the Sri 
Ramakrishna .Ashramn, Basvnngiidi. The Bhajana 
parties from various parts of the City and Canton- 
luent arrived at the Mult at 10-30 a in. At the 
Anjeiieya I'emple, Basvangiidi, nearly two thousand 
poor people wore fed between noon and 2 p. in. 
Brnhinasri Vclhanka Veiikannadas gave a Ihiri- 
katiia performance in a shamiana that had been 
pitched in front of the Ashraina. Mr. C. P. Rama- 
swaini Iyer, ». a. b. i.., High Conrl Vakil, Aladras, 
delivered an inspiring speech on Sri R.imakrisliiia 
and the New Indian Polity, when Mr. H. V. Nan- 
jundiah, M. A. m. u. c. 1. K, First Member of the 
('oiincil presided. The Alaha Bhagavalhar of 
Kurthkote spoke in Kanarese about tlie life of Sri 
Ramakrishna. After Alangalaraihi and the distri- 
biilion of Prasad the function came to a close. 
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ThK birthday anniversary of Bhagavan Sri Rsima- 
krislina Parainahansa was celebrated here with 
great eclat under the ai:spices of the local Rk — V. 
Vedanta Saiigham. 'I'he I'ithipuja was formally 
celebrated on the .i6ih February. There was Veda- 
parayanam and Aratrika in the morning and in the 
evening there was a lecture on the life and teach- 
ings of Sri Ramakrishna by Pandit V. Dcsika- 
chariar Avergal. The public celebration was con- 
ducted on Sunday the 21st February. The pro- 
ceeding began with Aradhanain about 8 a. in. and 
the chanting of Swami Abhedananda’s Sri Kaina- 
krishna Avaiara Stotra a chorus and the distri- 
bution of Prasadain. Between 12 and 3 p. in., 
about 500 poor people wore fed. The public 
meeting began about 4. p. ni. i\l. R. Ry. M. K. Sri- 
nivasiar, B. a„ l. t., delivered a lecture on the 
teachings of Sri Rainakrishna and Brahma- Sri 
Subrainanya Sastrigal of PudiikotUi lectured in 
I'amil on portions of the Hhagavata Purana. The 
President M. R. Ry. G. Govindavarada Iyengar 
Avergal gave useful advice regarding the work and 
purpose of the Rk. — V. Vedanta Sanghain. And 
the chanting of the Kainakrisiina Avaiara Stotra 
closed the public meeting, 'riiere was a Hahkalha 
in the night by a member of the Sangham which 
wound up the proceedings of the day. 

AT PARLAKIMIlJl. 

Thr Birthday anniversary of Sri Ramakrislina 
was celebrated here on Sunday the 2(st February 
with great enthusiasm. Karly morning Uudra- 
bhishekam was performed in the Dhavalaswara 
Swami’s Temple, accompanied hy the recitation of 
Vedic hymns. In the noon about 8co poor were 
sumptuously fed. In the evening a pidjlic meeting 
was convened at 4 p. in., in the sjiacioii.s liall and 
court-yard of the Radhakanta Mutt. Brahmasri 
V. S. Narayana Sastri Garu, Junior T'elugu Pandit, 
treated the audience to a lucid and learned dis- 
course on the teaciiings of the Paramahainsa. Then 
followed in Uriya the eloquent lectures of Babiis 
Balabhadras Doss and Appana Panda Guru on the 
life and teachings of the great Swamiji. Brahmasri 
B. Mailayya Sastri Gam, Senior Sanskrit Pandit of 
the college, entertained the audience with a Ilari- 
katiia Kalakshepam of the life of the Paramahaiisa. 
Ill the night at 8 p m., a Sankirtan composed of 
the leading members of the several Chaitanya 
Mutts of this town was started at the Radhakanta 
Mull going through the town till 1 a. m. 

AT BENARES. 

At the Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama on the 
same date llie celebration was held acccording to 
the folic wing programme: at 11 a. in., feasts to 
more than hundred Sadhus and to more than 
100 pool people; fruiii j p. in. to 4 p. m. a 


composed of about 500 people ; in the evening a 
lecture on the harmony of all religions Sri Kama- 
krishini effected and Ids eagerness to bestow on all 
the precious fiuits of his Sadhana: music from 
6 p. ni. to 8 p. m. 

AT ALLAHABAD. 

Herr the celebration on that day consisted 
of Puja from 9 ta 1 1 in the inuniing, Bhajana from 
12 to 1 at noon, fi‘ast to the poor from i to 2 p. m. 
and distribution of Pra.sadam from 3 to 6 p. in. 

AT BARLSAL. 

The Barisal Ramkrislma l\Ti.ssion celebrated the 
anniversary as follows : from 7 to 9 a. m., readings, 
intisic and feast to (he poor patients of the local 
hospital and from 8 to 5-30 p. m. music and 
addresses at the hall of the Dli.'irmarakshini .Sahlia 
and the same programme at the Mission premises 
from 6-30 to 8-30 p. in., followed by light re- 
freshment. 

AT DACCA. 

celebration was held here at the laic 
Monini Balm's house. 'I'hc Kamkrishna Mission 
arranged a varied prtv;: ram 1110 of music, reudiiig.s, 
musieai discourses on Sii Krishna's and Sri Ranni- 
kri.shiiu*s Lila and a dramatic peiforinaiice of 
Joydeva. 

AT RANGOON. 

Under the coml)ined au.«*plces of the Rama 
krishna Society and liie Ramakrishna Sevnk- Sandt 
the cclel)ralion was performed here on the 21s 
Feb. at llie premises of the Social club. 500 poo 
people alTected !>)’ a recent fire were given a fea.s 
and quantities of clothing. Lectures in Hindi 
English and Ijengali were delivered from 4 to ( 
p. in. in a meeting presided over by Mr. P. C. Sen 
the Administrater General of Burma. 

AT LUCKNOW. 

i'HE Local Ramakrishna Sevashrama celebrated 
the anniversary here by forming a party of San- 
kirtan through some of the streets of the town, 
by feeding ilie poor (400 in number) from 2 to 4 
p. m. and arranging for lectures in the evening 
delivered hy iLibu Upendranath Bal M. A. and 
Srijut Snndar Ram Iyer. 

On the 28th Feb. the anniversary wa.s celebrated 
at Ranchi with an interesting programme for the 
whole day. H. H. Swami Sivananda from the 
Beliir Math having graced the occasion by his 
presence. At Midnapore on the same date the 
celebration was held with H. H. Swami Subodha- 
nanda from the Behir Math to preside over the 
proceedings. Besides these places, Kankhali 
Brindaban, Sargaclii-Mursliidabad and other local* 
ilics report the celebration of the anniversary. 
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' THE MAYAVAtl CHARITA'BLE 
DISPENSARY. 

\ 

The work of the Di9pensar3r is going on In its 
new building bince January last. About -300 Rs. 
worth of medicines and accessories have been 
added to the stock ; but the increase in the number 
ot patients coming from near and distant villages 
has been so unexpected since the opening of the 
new building, that it has become evident that the 
Dispensary i^ unable to cope with the increasing 
expenses, unless at least a monthly subscription of 
Rs. 50 is assured to it. The total number of 
patients treated last year was 985, while during 
the hist five months almost about tiie same number 
ha^ been reached in the register of patients. The 
war has practically stopped all help from foreign 
countiies on which the Dispensary had been 
counting not a little. We apt>eal most earnestly to 
our countrymen to come to oiir help in maintain- 
ing this philanthropic institution for the relief of 
poor people of these Himalayan villages. 

Secretary, M. C. D. 

Lohiighat P. O., Dt. Almora. 


Ju.sT Out A New Publication. 

THE RAJA- YOGA. 

OF 

Swami Vlvekananda 

(The Himalayan Series, No. XXXI.) 

This book, comprising the Svvami’s class- 
lectures mostly, oil Raja-yo"a is popular 
throtiprliout the world, having been translated 
in many languages. It gives the most 
systematic information in the simplest 
language possible of the science of Yoga as 
piactised in India, its principles, methods and 
results, enabling students to have an intelli- 
gent insight into ail the Yoga aphorisms of 
Vatanjali, which it enumeiates along with an 
Kngli.s,h. tianslation and clncidation in each 
case by the Swami himself. Pp. 187, Demy 
8vo. Get-up, most up-to-date. 

Pi ice, Re. 1-4 as, postage extra. 

To the Subscribers of Prabuddlia Bharata 

Re. One only. 

To be had of the Manasrer, 

Prabuddlia Bharata, Alayavatf, 

P. O. Lohaghat, Almora Dt. 


' ‘JUST 

THE FIRST VOLUME 

OF 

Sli( 

Witits 

OF 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDii 

.(Second Edition) 

GET-UP GREATLY IMPROVED 
(DEMY 8vo.) 

Better paper^ better printings better bindih^' 

Pricx : (as before) Rs. 2-8 as. Foreign 18 or 4 S. 
SurKRiOR Library Edition, 

Cloth-bound, Rs.3, Foreign 1.25$. or5S. 

Postage Extra in each case, 

A comparatively smaller number of tlie^e 
cloth-bound copies with gilt and embossed 
inscriptions on the cover have been printed to 
suit the taste of people who want to gne 
prominent place to these volumes of Swaini 
Vlvekananda in private or public libiaiki. 
Please register your orders early to avoid 
di.sappointment. 

(The Second Edition of the Vol. II of the 
Complete Works is in the press. The 
Edition of Vols. Ill, IV, and V is available 
for purchase.) 

To be had of the Manager, 

Prabuddlia Bharata, Mayavati, 

P. O. Loliaghat, Almora. 
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Arise ! Awake! And stop not till llie Goal is reached. 

—Sieami Vieekatutiid*, 
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UNPUBLISHED NOTES OF CLASS TALKS BY THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

( /« Madras^ iSg 2 — iSg^. — A'.) 


Freedom of the will : It is as you feel — 
you are free to act. But this freedom is a 
.species of necessity. There is one infinite 
link before, after and between the thought 
and the action, but the latter take the name 
of freedom — like a bird flitting through a 
bright room. We feel the freedom and feel, 
it has no other cause. We cannot go beyond 
consciousness, therefore we feel we are free. 
We can trace it no further than consciousness. 
God alone feels the real freeriom. Maha* 
purusiias feel themselves identified with God ; 
hence they also feel the real freedom. 

You may spill the water flowing out of the 
fountain by closing that part of the whole 
stream and gathering it all in the fountain ; 
you have no liberty beyond it. But the 
source remains unchanged. Everything is 
predestination, — and a part of that predesti- 
nation is that you shall feel such feeling — the 
feeling of freedom. I am shaping my own 
action. Responsibility is the feeling of re- 
action. There is no absolute power. Power 
here is the conscious feeling of exercising any 
faculty which is created by necessity. Man 


has the feeling — I act; what he means by 
power of freedom is this feeling. The power 
is attended with Responsibility, — whatever 
may be done through Os by predestination, 
we feel the reaction. A ball thrown by one 
itself feels the reaction. 

But this innate necessity which comes to us 
as our freedom does not affect also the con- 
scious relations we form to our surroundings. 
The relativity is not changed. Either every- 
body is free or everybody is under neces- 
sity. That would not matter. The relations 
would be the same. Vice and virtue would 
be the same. If a thief pleads that he was 
under the necessity of stealing, the magistrate 
would say that he was under the necessity 
to punish. We are seated in a room and the 
whole room is moving — the relation between 
us is unchanged. To get out of this infinite 
chain of causation is Mukti. Muktas are not 
actuated by necessity, they are like God. 
They begin the chain of cause and effect. 
GodTis the only free being — the first source 
of their will, and always experienced as 
such. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE great outstanding problem for India 
today is the problem of Organisation. 
The whole country is moving, consciously or 
unconsciously, but irresistibly no doubt, to 
iliat one dictate of the Time-spirit : Organise, 
Behind every movement, from the smallest 
4o tlie higiiest, that is springing up anywhere 
In the «ountry« tlie ultimate motive when 
analysed will found to be organisation of 
thought and activity on some sort of basis or 
principle. This new universal impulse is 
working at tlie bottom of every effort that 
our countrymen are now making in tlie direc- 
tion of religion, education, sanitation, com- 
•merce, industry, social and political adjust- 
enent, etc. The modern awakening in India, 
in a word, has taken the form of tin's universal 
impulse for organisation. 

This impulse for organisation, whai closely 
.analysed is found again to form part of tliat 
yearning for oollective life that has taken 
■possession of tlie very soul of India, as it 
•were. The (iindamental characteristic of the 
tinodem age is tliat it actuates every country 
ilirought under its influence to group t<^etlier 
dts scattered units in sucli a way that 
they may Kve and act as one man. The same 
call lias been sowided forth to India and she 
is anxious to respond. And it is essential for 
•her .very existence in modern times Uiat this 
response should be made. Tlie impulse for 
.-sel^preservation Uierefore is manifesting it- 
stAf hi India todr^ as the impulse for organ- 
isation, and service of the motherland cannot 
now take any better form than that of help- 
ing this work of organising ourselves into our 
proper type of collective life. 

This is the most fundamental demand 
which India makes just now on everybody 
"bo professes to be her servant. Such servants 


of India must bring all their services under 
the one governing idea of organising a col- 
lective life for their country. Their activities 
have, first of all, to be systematised in this 
way to avoid possible misdirection or waste 
of energy. In the second place, they must 
acquire fitness for this work of organising. 
Then they must clearly know how to proceed 
in this work and have a vivid idea of the goal. 
Of these three requisites of a servant of India, 
the first is necessary simply because what we 
call our services to the country now-a-days 
are very often found to be self-inconsistent. 
Our sentiments prompt us to do things in 
different spheres of activity which do not 
admit of being brought under one funda- 
mental point of view. We act in one sphere 
from one sentiment and in the next sphere we 
implicitly contradict that. In education, in 
politics, in religion, we put up attitudes that 
contradict one another. There is no one 
National Ideal that has to be realised through 
every spliere of activity. To remedy such 
inconsistencies, it is absolutely necessary that 
there sliould be one governing ideal under 
wiiidi all our activities are to be systematised. 

Now to make this work of organisation, to 
which all true servants of India are called to- 
day, something like a perfect system where all 
their activities may 4iave alloted their proper 
value and place, tliese workers must iiave to 
place themselves under the guidance of men 
who can lead in tlioiight and action because 
of tlieir perfect insight into the work, its 
methods and its goal. That is to say, the 
whole work of organisation must proceed 
from a nucleus organisation which is to reflect 
in an intensified form the entire spirit and all 
llie essential characteristics of the Indian 
collective life which it is going to build up- 
Kvery true servant of India must seek out this 
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nuelen!! and attach himself to It most sincerely 
and faithfully, casting off all sense of self* 
importance or jealousy. From such self* 
consecration, let not the pride of birth, 
position or learning deter him. Let the lustre 
of fame acquired through years of toil and 
self-sacrifice in other fields be extinguished, 
if need be, when such self-consecration is to 
be made. For it requires no small capacity 
for renunciation to become a real nation- 
builder in India. 


Next, what constitutes fitness for the 
work of organisation ? We canAot evidently 
answer this question before we understand 
the nature of that work and its goal. So the 
most central question to ask ourselves is : how 
should we organise ourselves and with what 
object? We must have before us clearly 
defined and outlined that collective life which 
we are called upon to build up in India today. 
On the rock of this question many an effort 
to organise have split. But a satisfactory 
reply to this question should be the starting- 
point of every effort on our part to organise 
ourselves on any scale. Before we do any- 
thing, we must fully know what we are going 
to. As the Indian saying is, before we give 
a chase to the crow we should ascertain 
whether the crow, as alleged, has really run 
away with our bead. Do' we turn round to 
look into the past to see whether India had 
developed any type of n^ionalism, when we 
are told that she has to belrome a nation which 
she has never been, or in other words, she has 
to begin building up a collective life which she 
had never possessed ? The new impulse to 
organise ourselves might have been imparted 
to us by the example of the West, but that is 
no reason why we should allow it to dictate to 
vs as to how we ^ould oiganise and why ? 
But it is exactly this folly of putting ourselves 
h) the leading-strings of the West with re- 
gard to the whole question of national 
organisation that has practically checkmated 


onr prepress today in the direction of nation- 
building. 

Every individual does not set the same 
goal before himself in bis race of life. Then 
why should every nation have to compete in 
the same race ? The reply perhaps would be 
made that it is a necessity for every nation to 
compete in that way simply because it cannot 
live otherwise in the modern world; to 
continue to live, each nation must be strong 
enough in the sense in which other nations- 
are strong, for the very vitals of the weak arc 
apt to be sucked dry to make the strong 
stronger. Yes, this is a philosophy of col- 
lective life which the history of modenv 
Europe, the history of only a few centuries 
has evolved. But go beyond these shining 
centuries to the tale of many an ancient 
nation and try to find out why the ancient 
India still lives and others do not. Inditt 
lives, because like other nations she did not 
build on political ambition. She alloted to 
politics the function of a subordinate wheel, 
as It were, in the machinery of her collective- 
life, such as admits of being worked,, 
under definite but easy safeguards, by any 
government which ever-changing poTitfcal- 
fortunes place m authority. Every nation- 
does not treasure up its life-principle in the 
same repository ; neither dees every nation 
garner its resources for lighting death in the 
same armoury. In most nations, this re^ 
ceptacle for the life-principle is hewn out 
of political or social ambition, and when 
political or social life is exposed to danger or 
dissolution, these nations rise and make a lifo- 
and death struggle. All the wealth of' 
enthusiasm, all energies and resources, are 
arrayed round this treasure-box within which- 
rests the life-principle of a nation, and the 
hand of the enemy if laid on this treasure-box 
sets in tremendous activity the deepest and 
the fiercest forces that lay perhaps seemingly 
moribund before. 
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In history we never find India engaging in 
•.iV h life and death struggle when her political 
is in danger. We never find the deepest 
ibices and resources of her life called forth into 
action when her politics is in fatal confusion. 
Blit look closely into the rise of the ancient 
Rajputs; of Shivaji’s Maharattas, of Guru- 
Govinda’s Sikhs. In every case you find the 
enemy’s hand first laid on religion and as a 
result wonderful Kshattriyas are created and 
flung upon the arena from mysterious hid- 
den resources. India has made the choice 
long ago ; her dice has long been cast. Her 
life-principle has long become established 
within the citadel of her religion. Any effort 
now, so late in the day, to transplant it will 
but surely kill it. So it is a question of the 
utmost gravity for us as to how we proceed in 
our work of collective organisation. We 
must impress on our minds as clearly as 
possible the important fact that we have no 
choice left in the matter. We must fully 
accept those ^conditions which our past his- 
tory imposes on our present task. It is in 
fact not a work of organisation to which we 
arc called today by Providence, but more 
accurately it is a work of re-organisation. 
Perhaps materials have changed a little, per- 
haps circumstances have changed much, per- 
haps old methods have to be supplemented 
by new ones, but the work that lies before us, 
taken as a whole, is the same that the real 
makers of India have been addressing them- 
selves to again and again in the whole course 
of her history. 

It is the work of nation-building. And 
bow is it that India takes so much time in 
building up a nation, while in other countries 
a century or so would be enough for the 
purpose? The answer is that India accepts 
the law of life and death and triumphs over 
its course while others ignore it. India has her 
foothold on immortality, so that life and death 
pass over It >as sunshine and shadow. India 
pitched her aim high on things of the spirit; 


the main current of her life is surrendered to 
the spirit. Her life therefore is not ail a forfeit 
to matter, or in other words to death. When 
death, which alternates with life in their 
jurisdiction over everything that is of earth, 
appears, the whole fabric of life in India does 
not tumble down, but only its superstructural 
parts. The stream of life shrinks back from 
the high surface to which it rose, but its main 
current maintains its course, lowly but held 
fast to the firm bed-rock over which history 
has traced it. The life-principle is there, 
held secure witlu'n the depths of spiritual 
pursuits. Thus death comes to other nations 
as grim dissolution, but to India only as an 
involution. The law of life and death that 
obtains in the world of matter does not affect 
her life-principle but simply creates for her a 
problem of repeated reorganisation after 
periods of superstructural dissolution. 

So this problem of reorganisation has to ' 
appear again and again in our history. It is 
this necessity which is asserting itself today as 
the impulse of a national re-awakening in 
India. This problem of reorganisation has 
started up as it were from its quiescence. It 
is slowly and majestically moving towards its 
solution ; and we have simply to give up our 
prepossessions acquired through Western 
education, we have only to renounce Western 
ways^of nation-building through politics, and 
we shall find that the problem itself through 
our sincere efforts^ to understand it will 
lead us to the solution. And it is not yet a 
life and death problem, if of course we do 
not in the meantime add to its keenness the 
hopelessness due to negligence. No hostile 
hand aims at the life-principle ; only we have 
to rally round it all our resources of thought 
and activity, resources which we are wasting 
most blindly on the field of political aspira- 
tions. Let us collectively seek the quicken- 
ing touch of that life-principle which lies 
ensphered within religion and religion will 
organise all other interests and concerns of 
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our life according to their rc<?pf*ctive value 
and importance in that scheme of collective 
life which religion has all along been work- 
ing out only in India. Let us try to discuss 
next month how religion oflers to organise 
US today. 


POETRY AND RELIGION. 

OETRY seeks to express the play of 
human sentiment, religion seeks to 
restore to it its real foundation and keynote. 
Poetry takes sentiment as it is^ religion seeks 
to make it as it ought to be. Poetry, primari- 
ly, is expression, religion is education. 

But poetr}' and religion may go hand in 
hand. While poetry may coalesce into relig- 
ion, religion which is of the very essence of 
poetry may also concern itself with its ex- 
pression as such. When religion takes up 
poetry, Beauty which is idealised in the latter 
becomes at the same time realised in it ; but 
when poetry takes up religion, Beauty which 
is realised only in religion becomes merely 
idealised in it. 

Poetry is sentiment expressed round an 
idea, religion is sentiment experienced as 
part of spiritual realisation. So religion may 
or may not be expi’essed as [)oetry, however 
much experienced as its essence. And poetry 
may or may not reach the depths of religion, 
however much religious in expression. 

Ramprosad, for examidb, combined in him- 
self both religion and poetry. What he felt 
as poetic, he realised also as religion. Poetry 
in him did not simply come out of a heart 
throbbing with appropriate feeling in pre- 
sence of an idea^ but it used to express in 
word and tune actual experience such as 
moved the heart from beyond its bounds. 
Here we find religion taking up poetry. 

While in religious hymns, composed so 
plentifully now-a-day.s, we oftner find poetry 
taking up religion. Here it is an idea manu- 


factiirrd in intellect which raises waves of 
feeling in the heart and creates poetic ex- 
•pression. Here it is the ideal, and not the 
real, tli.nt comes nut in poetry. And that is 
enjoyable and edifying no doubt, but to make 
poetry an unfailing inspiration in religion, the 
real experience must come out through it 
and speak. 

Even the final test of true poetry is this 
reality of experience. Apart from religion, 
poetry as poetry must pass this test to be- 
come immoital. In religion, the experience 
which moves the heart to create poetry be- 
longs to a higher plane. But in poetry 
generally, the experience which should thrill 
the heart to break out in poetic utterance has 
a specific, though lower, plane alloted to it. 
It is that mental plane where sentiment and 
idea appear distinguishable from each 
other, — wlrere sentiment as such responds 
to idea as such and the sequence is 
discernible for all practical. purpo.ses. In the 
higher plane spoken of above, namely the 
plane of spiritual reali.sation, .sentiment and 
idea surrender themselves to a higher unity 
of experience. There they are indistinguish- 
able, for they lose their character and being 
in this higher type of experience. 

This response of sentiment to idea is the 
life and soul of poetry, and the reality and 
purity of this response is the final test of 
true poetry. In man, this experience of senti- 
mental rc.spoii.se to idea is of course universal, 
but in a poet, this response habitually carries 
with it a peculiar impulse for arti.stic verbal 
expression while the same impulse may mani- 
fest off and on in life in the case of any 
other man. In poetical creation, this peculiar 
impulse is the instrument by which the 
sentimental response as reacting on the 
stimulus of idea is shaped forth into beautiful 
expression. 

Now it is important to note that this 
.sentimental response to idea admits of being 
artificially produced in our mind.s, and a man 
in whom the impulse for poetic expression is 
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natural and habitual may just craate poetry 
by forcing, more or less, an idea on his senti- 
ment to elicit its response. When sentiment, 
works thus under compulsion, when it is 
deliberately ciuirned, as it were, by the 
impulse for poetic expression with the 
dasher of an idea, the value of its output is 
naturally affected and poetry becomes less 
inspiring and stimulating to the soul of the 
readers. In it there is not that glow of 
sincere sentimental response which fully and 
readily echoes itself back into the deptlis of 
our hearts. Real sincerity is telling without 
fail. Sentiment profoundly sincere is bound 
to smite the chords of our heart and transfer 
to it a lasting and tangible asset of feeling. 
But when response of sentiment to idea 
in a poet is artificially induced, when the 
poet does not feel from the very depths of 
his heart, — depths where lie the real springs 
of his conduct in life, — the result is indeed 
poor. But this poyerty may not be obvious 
at the beginning. The impulse for artistic 
expression, natural to a poet, may do its best 
to compensate the defective response of 
sentiment in the poet’s mind. . He may try 
his best to make good in expression what be 
lacks in sentiment ; the artist in the poet may 
try to put forth what the seer in him failed 
to supply. And modern culture has put 
aucb a big premium on the art of expression 
that the question of sincerity, of the real 
man behind, is apt to be easily brushed aside. 
Now-a-days the artist in the poet would score 
on how poof soever the seer in him may be. 
.We do not very often pause to see whether 
the sentimental response in the poet was 
laboured or unreal, for we liave formed the 
habit of being fully satisfied with beauty and 
loftiness of expression. We expect of the 
poet to squeeze with nice words out of our 
hearts what sentiment he can, but we do not 
expect bis words to come and make our hearts 
flushed with lasting spontaneous, response, so 
that a character wiUi definite ideals might be 
, shaped out from within the sphere of our 


poetic feelings. Most of our modern poets 
therefore easily come up to the su{)erficial 
range of our expectations and admirably ful- 
fil them. 

Thus the foundation of experience on 
which a poet has to build his art may just 
be nebulous and insecure. His utterances 
may be lacking in the reality of experience. 
He may be more a poetical artist than a poet- 
ical seer, and his productions will create a nine 
days’ wonder and glare to give up after that 
their claim on immortality. 

What makes poetry immortal is the reality 
of experience which speaks from behind it. 
There is no mistaking its effect for its senti- 
ments abide with us as a powerful potentiality 
of character. Such poetry transmits to you 
something tangible, distinct, for the experi- 
ence which created it was real. Reality 
imparts reality, void can create only void. 
Power of expression cannot modify this law. 

History proves that this reality of poetical 
experience is the gift of religion, and also, if 
a man be sincere in his religion, if what he 
practises as his religion reflects his sincere 
convictions however much narrow or even 
agnostic, he is found to be sincere in other 
spheres of sentiment. If you sincerely believe 
and act up to what you speak of religion and 
God, the presumption is that you express 
what also you sincerely feel as your poetic 
sentiments. But if you talk religion pro- 
foundly while you practise or realise it super- 
ficially, if you are, in a word, a hypocrite in 
religion, you are pure to be a hypocrite in 
your poetry. 

We hear much now-a-days some people 
saying that we have only to take what a poet 
says and profit by it; why should we pry 
into what he does or is in life? But, pray, 
what do you inean by profit? Surely you 
mean only the intellectual treat which you 
derive from your favourite poet’s utterances. 
But that is not all the profit we should expect 
from our study of poetry. Poetry is an art, 
not simply because of what and bow it ex* 
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presses or sii{;gests, but also because of what 
and how it affects In the character of those 
that study it. From poetry we should not 
only know what tlie poet feels, but know it 
in a manner to be able to rise to that height 
of ** untried being ” where such feeling habi- 
tually dwells. This uplifting power of poetry 
proceeds not from the silken web of words 
which the poet weaves but from those depths 
of his being where lie the springs of his con- 
duct and character in life. If we remember 
this, then the wisdom of the advice to hold on 
to the poet and let go the real man behind 
him would be too apparent ! 

Educated India is claiming to day an in- 
tellectual renaissance. I^t them remember 
that they never suffered in the past by making 
intellect the handmaid of spirituality, for 
intellect reali.ses its highest freedom in and 
through leading us beyond itself to spiritual 
experiences. Let them seek to invest senti- 
ment with the authority of spiritual realisa- 
tion. Let their culture move in an orbit 
determined by the central spiritual goal, and 
poetry freed from the hypocrisy of artificial 
sentiment derive its inspiration from actual 
experience and acquired character. 


EPISTLES OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 


XLIX. 


Dear- 


9 Rny Coni Gardens, 
Westminster, S. W. Knglaiid, 
13th l^ovcmber '9U. 


* * I am very soon starting for India, 
most probably on the i6lh of December. As 
I am very desirous to see India once before 
I come again to America, and as I have 
arranged to take several friends from England 
with me to India, it is impossible for me to 
Ro to America on my way, however 1 might 
kave liked it. 


Dr. }. is doing splendid work indeed. I 
can hardly express m3' gratitude for the many 
kindnesses and the help he has given me and 

my work The work is progressing 

beautifully here. 

You will be interested to know that the 
first edition of Kaja Yoga is sold out, and 
standing order for several hundreds more. 

Yours &c., 

Vivekananda, 


LXX. 

39 Victoria St.. London, S. W« 
2i;th Kov. *96. 

Dear Sisters, 

• * I feel impelled to write a few lines 
to yon before my departure for India. The 
work in London has been a roaring success. 
The English are not so bright as the Ameri- 
cans, blit once you touch their heart, it is 
3'ours for ever. Slowly have I gained and it 
is strange that in six month’s work altogether 
I would have a steady class of 120 persons 
apart from public lectures. Here ever3'one 
means work— the practical Englishman. Capt. 
and Mrs. Sevier and Mr. Goodwin are going 
to India with me to work and spend their 
own money on it! There are scores here 
ready to do the same : men and women of 
position, ready to give up everything for the 
idea once they feel convinced I And last 
though not the least, the help in the shape of 
money to start m3' ' work ’ in India has come 
and more will follow. My ideas about the 
English have been rcvolutioni.sed. I now 
understand why the Lord has blessed them 
above all other races. They are steady, 
sincere to the backbone, with great depths of 
feeling, — only with a crust of stoicism on the 
surface ; if that is broken you have your man. 

Now I am going to start a centre in 
Calcutta and another in the Himalayas. The 
Himalayan one will be an entire hill about 
70CX) ft. high — cool in summer, cold in winter. 
Capt. aud Mrs. Sevier will live there and it 
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v^ill be the centre for European workcMS, as 
I do not want to kill them by fc.>icin{; on them 
the Indian mode of living and the fiery 
plains. My plan is to send out numbers of 
Iliiidu boys to every civilised coiinlry to 
preach — y;et men and women from foreign 
countries to work in India. This would be a 
good exchange. After having established the 
centres I go about up and down like the 
gentleman in the book of Job. 

Mere I must end to catch the mail. Things 
are opening for me. 1 am glad and 1 know 
so you are. Now all blessings be yours and 
all happiness with eternal love, 

Vivekananda. 

What about Dharmapat ? What is he 
doing? Give him my love if you meet him. 

LESSONS ON RAJA-YOGA. 

[Unpublished Class-notes given by (he Sxoami 
Vh'cktiHiUida. ] 

I ( 'ontwned from / j. > 

III. 

To reUirii to the Imagination : 

We have to visualize the Kuiiduliiit. The 
symbol is the serpent coiled on the triuugiilar 
bone. 

Then practise the breathing as described before 
and while holding the breath, iinngiue that breath 
like the current which flows down the figure 8 ; 
when it reaches the lowest point imagine that it 
strikes the serpent on the triangle and causes the 
serpent to mount up the channel within the spinal 
cord. Direct the breath in thought to this triangle. 

We have now finished the physical process and 
from this point it becomes mental. 

The first exercise is called the **gathering-ln." 
The mind has to he gathered up or withdrawn 
from wandering. 

After the physical process let the mind run on 
and don't restrain it ; hut keep watch on your mind 
as a witness watching its action. I'his mind is thus 
divided into iwo—lhe player and the witness. 
Now sueiigthcii llie witnessing part and don’t 
wable time in reaiiuinin:; }uui wandciin^s. The 


tiiiiid must think, hut slowly and gradually, as the 
witness dues its pai I ; the player will come more 
and more under control until at last you cease to 
play or w'under. 

2iid Exercise : Meditation ; which may he divided 
into twu. Wc are concrete in constitution and the 
mind must think in forms. Religion admits this 
necessity and gives the help of outward forms and 
ceremonies. You cannot meditate on God without 
some form. One will conic to you, for thought 
and symbol arc inseparable. Try to fix your mind 
on that form. 

3rd Exercise: Tliis is attained by practising 
meditation and is really one-pointedness.” The 
mind usually works in a circle, make it remain on 
one point. 

'Mie last is the result. When the mind has 
reached this, all is gained — healing, clairvoyance, 
and all psychic gifts. In a moment you can direct 
this current of thought to anyone as Jesus did with 
instantaneous result. 

People have stumbled upon these gifts without 
previous training, hut 1 advise you to wait and 
practise all these steps slowly ; tlien you will gel 
everything under your control. You may pracli&c 
healing a liiile if [.ovc is the motive, for thul 
cannot hurt. Man is very short-sighted and im- 
patient. All want power but few will wait to gain 
it for themselves. He dislrihiites but will not 
store up. It lakes a long time to earn and hut a 
short time to distribute. Therefore store up your 
powers as you acquire them and do not dissipate 
them. 

Every wave of pas.sion restrained is a balance in 
your favour. It is therefore good poliev not to 
return anger for anger, as with ail true morality. 
Christ said: “Resist not evil,” and we do not 
understand it until we discover that it is not only 
moral hut actually the best policy, for anger Is loss 
of energy to the man who displays it. You 
should nut allow your minds to come into those 
brain-com1)inalions of anger and hatred. 

When the primal clcinenl is discovered in 
chemical science the work of the ciiemist will he 
finished. Wiieii unity is discovered the science of 
religion is reached and this was attained thousands 
of years ago. Perfect unity is reached when man 
says 1 and my Fatlicr arc one. ’* 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA : THE GREAT 
MASTER. 

Chapter IIL 

Life at Kamarpukur. 

\All Rights Reserved by the Author. ] 

HE'feelings of Srijut Khudiratn can better be 
imagined than described ivhen at the age 
of thirty-nine he came to settle at Kamar- 
pukur. Fate had indeed been hard upon him in 
taking away**at one stroke all that he possessed 
and leaving him entirely at the mercy of others, — 
and that, for no fault of his own, but for his 
scruples to become the instrument in the hand of 
the wicked to bring undeserved wrong on the heads 
of his simple and weak neighbours. Yet through 
all the bitterness and despair that well-nigh over- 
whelmed him during the dark days of persecution 
and of sorrow for separation from those whom he 
held near and dear, he felt from time to time the 
calm and unwavering assurance within himself 
that he had done well in not yielding to the tempter. 
The good had been looking up to him with 
admiration and a feeling akin to awe, and the 
selfish, the worldly and the bad holding his con- 
duct to ridicule, and he heeded not their praise or 
blame ; but had it not been for that assurance within 
he could hardly have been able to hold himself 
firmly to the path that he chose for himself. And 
yet he felt much stunned by the blow when it came. 
But he blamed none, not even the wicked Rama- 
nanda, for all that had befallen him, after he had 
recovered himself from the effects of the same. For 
had he not heard from the scriptures that man reaps 
in his present incarnation what he had but sown 
in the past ? And had not the Deity whom he 
worshipped, the pure and immaculate Sri Ram- 
chandra, suffered more than any man had done 
before, while He made his sojourn through this 
* vale of tears,’ to bring home to men that suffer- 
ings and miseries were sure to visit all here below 
and were the best of all teachers ? Then, when he 
thought of the unaccountable way in which help 
had come to him in his darkest moment, his heart 
became full of thankfulness towards his God and 


he felt that he would never be left forsaken, come 
whatsoever may to make his cup of misery fuller 
than ever. And along with that came the deter- 
mination in him never to swerve from the path of 
righteousness in future. Thus we find him living 
at present at Kamarpukur from day to day with- 
out making any plans for the future and passing his 
days in company with his wife like a ‘ Vanaprastha ' 
or recluse of old, in worship and devotion. He 
kept a little hut separate for the purpose and 
passed many hours of the day within it in 
practising exercises helpful to concentration, in 
prayers and in deep contemplation of and com- 
munion with his ishtam (or, that expression of 
the Deity to which he had been directed by his 
spiritual preceptor as being specially helpful to 
quicken and stimulate his spiritual impulses). 

The wants of the family were few and Khudiram, 
who had a sort of practicality peculiar to himself 
though regarded by many as a visionary, made 
up his mind never to increase them. The little 
plot of land which his friend Sukhlal had given 
him, began to produce rice more than sufficient to 
last the family throughout the year; and his 
method was to offer especial prayers to the Deity 
and sow a few paddy seeds with his own hands on 
the field uttering the words ’ Victory to the heroic 
Scion of Raghu,’ before he engaged hired labour 
to finish its cultivation. And strange as it may 
appear, the story runs in the family that the field 
never failed him even at times when draught 
and scarcity prevailed throughout the land ! The 
plot of land is called even to this day Lakshmi- 
jala or the land belonging to the goddess of wealth, 
for that very reason. 

Secure of the produce of his field Khudirani 
found that he could devote his life henceforth 
to plain living and high thinking towards which he 
felt himself drawn strongly by the present state of 
his mind. The climate of Bengal in which so 
little is needed to keep body and soul together and 
the old custom of India which made society 
responsible for providing the necessaries of life to 
the real spiritual aspirant, helped him to it. 

For his neighbours who had enough to spare 
would send to him unasked, what they thought 
might be wanted for his little family. But here 
also Khudiram had set up strong barriers in the 
way of accepting presents, so that be might not lose 
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his self-respect and independence of mind and above 
all, that he could teach himself the lesson of look- 
ing to God and never to men for help and comfort 
even in little things. And the rules that governed 
his conduct in this direction were, firstly, that he 
would never accept anything from one who was 
not his equal in society as regards the circum- 
stances of birth, secondly, that he would never 
accept anything even from such a person in case 
he disregarded the open injunctions of the Scrip- 
tures in order to earn the creature comforts of life; 
and thirdly, that he would never accept anything 
even from one equal to him in birth, in case that 
person took dowry money for giving his daughter 
in marriage, for, that he regarded as tantamount 
to selling one’s daughter. Strange as the last of 
the above conditions may sound to the reader, it 
will appear in proper light when he considers the 
fact that the custom of marrying one’s daughter to 
the parly who paid the most had prevailed in this 
part of Bengal until it had become a regular evil 
and Khudiram and others of his opinion had to 
set their faces against it in this manner to rouse 
self-respect in the mind of the misguided fathers 
and make it peremptory on them to correct them- 
selves. 

Impressed by his recent misfortune with the 
transitory nature of prosperity which wealth brings 
one in society, Khudiram gave up for ever the 
idea of struggling to regain his former position and 
devoted himself entirely to the leading of the 
higher life in the light of the Scriptures. Things 
transpired as if guided by some higher power to 
confirm him in that decision. It was at this time 
that he gained the image of his tutelary deity 
Raghuhira, in a wonderful way. Happening to 
return to Kamarpukur after visiting a distant 
village on business one day, he felt tired and rested 
awhile underneath a tree on the side of the road, 
which lay across a wide field. Overcome by fatigue 
and slumber he now dreamt that his own ishiam^ 
the divine Ramchandra, was standing before him, 
and telling him that he would like to go to his 
house and always bless him and his family with 
his benign presence there. Overjoyed at this 
unexpected turn of events and overwhelmed with 
sorrow the next moment to think of his poverty, 
he bcseeched him with tears in his eyes, not to do 
so, for he had not the means to serve him properly. 


JUNB 

At this the Deity seemed to be very pleased and 
insisted on going with him, assuring him that he 
would never feel offended for he knew that he 
would serve him to the best of his ability. Khudi- 
ram then awoke to wonder at this extraordinary 
dream. The place where he saw his own ishtam 
in his dream seemed to be the one adjacent to 
where he was lying, and on going to make a closer 
inspection of it his eyes fell on what seemed to be a 
little stone image lying by the side of a venomous 
cobra. Nothing daunted he went to the spot to 
find the cobra gone and the image lying as he had 
seen before ! But what was his wonder when the 
image turned out on examination to be really of 
the divine Ramchandra, of whom he had dreamt a 
little while ago! The devotee in him believed 
from that moment, that it was indeed Sri Ram- 
chandra whom he had seen, and believed also in 
the promise that, He would henceforth bless his 
home and remain with and protect him in a special 
sense ! With a heart full of the ecstasy of devo- 
tion and awe he hastened to his home with the 
Image and. placing it in the hut in which he per- 
formed his meditations, related the event to his 
faithful wife. 

Khudiram seemed to have made rapid strides 
towards spiritual realisations at this period of his 
life. The accounts which we have found of him 
state that his noble figure used to literally glow 
with the fervour of devotion when he repeated his 
invocation to mother Gayatri in his daily prayers- 
in the morning and at night ; that he frequently 
saw the vision of mother Sitala as a sweet girl 
leading and helping him while he busied himself 
daily with his task of gathering flowers for his 
worshy) at break of dawn ; and that he practised 
truthfulness so strictly in every thought, word and 
deed that people came to believe that no untruth 
could cross his mind or pass out of his lips even in 
times of jest. And such was the loving reverence 
that they fell for the man whose ways of life were 
so different from theirs, who welcomed poverty and 
rejoiced to see others happy, who blessed and 
helped all who came to him for advice and guid- 
ance, and settled all disputes among them with 
justice tempered with kindness, — that they gradual- 
ly came to look upon him as a veritable seer whose 
every word could not but be true. They stood up 
in respect whenever he would pass by their houses. 
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never allowed themselves to talk foolish things be- 
fore him and would wait taking their plunge into 
the waters of the big tank, Haldarpukur, as long as 
he would be bathing in it. 

And if Khudiram made such a wonderful im- 
pression on the mind of his neighbours, his wife, 
the^sweet and graceful Chandri, did none the less. 
But the impression that she made was of a different 
nature altogether. For they found in her the 
mother, who was ever careful to look' after the 
comforts of even the lowest of them, and would 
sacrifice her time and what little she had to feed 
and clothe them whensoever they were ill or in 
want. The children of the neighbourhood engaged 
her special attention and their mothers found in 
her always such ready sympathy, that they would 
assemble in her hut in their leisure moments and 
would seek her advice and help in their troubles. 
Thus her great mother-heart made her the centre 
of a large family, as it were, in the village. The 
elderly ladies of the neighbourhood felt themselves 
attracted towards her as to their own daughters. 
And to those who were equal to her in years she 
had in her heart such genuine friendship that they 
longed to be in her company always. 

All those and more came to Chandrd naturally 
as she became accustomed to her new mode of 
living and environments. But inured to plenty it 
was hard for her at first to face life thus with 
nothing else but a stock of deep trust in God. And 
had it not been for her brave and truly devoted 
husband she would most surely have broken down 
in the attempt. For days there were, when such 
dire want stared her in the face that she knew not 
how she would be able to cook her next meal 
for her husband and children in spite of her observ- 
ing the strictest economy and depriving herself 
even of the bare necessaries of life. And Khudi- 
ram knowing by her looks what was in her heart 
would encourage her by saying, *'Are we not under 
the protection of the all powerful Raghuhira and 
ought we not to observe fast on the day in which 
we are not able to offer Him anything? So be of 
good cheer and make up your mind to starve with 
Him as your companion if such be His will.” 
Chandrd, who had perfect trust in her noble hus- 
band, felt then as if the burden had been lifted 
from her and went about joyfully in her daily 
round of duties. And strangely enough presents 


in the shape of food grains and vegetables would 
always reach her on such an occasion from un- 
expected quarters and she found that Raghuhira 
was indeed looking after her ! 

The faithful heart of Chandrd and her simple 
devotion raised her sometimes to mental planes from 
which she would see visions of gods and goddesses. 
It may have been a subjective affair with her, 
as all visions are in which the intense concentra- 
tion of the mind on a single train of thought seeks 
relief, as it were, in projecting it outwards. Yet 
it shewed none the less that she had been advanc- 
ing unconsciously towards the habit of thinking 
deeply on a subject, a habit which in its culmina- 
tion leads one to the goal of realising the highest 
spiritual truth of the oneness of Being. It is stated 
that she had such a vision once, of the mother 
Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, at this period of 
her life. Her boy Ramkumar who had become 
about fifteen years of age at that time had been 
receiving his education in Sanskrit grammar and 
literature generally and in Smriti or the Hindu 
Laws, by joining the Tola or Chatuspati after be- 
coming familiar with the three R’s under the 
village pedagogue, and had been helping the family 
also, by earning something as a priest in the 
pujaox worship of the tutelary gods in a few private 
families of the neighbourhood. 

It is stated that Ramkumar went one day to 
perform the worship of the goddess Lakshmi in 
the village of Bhursuba a mile to the north of 
Kamarpukur. It was the night of fullmoon and as 
the goddess was being worshipped at an advanced 
hour in the evening he was rather late in returning 
home. Chandrfi getting anxious for the safe return 
of her boy waited as long as she could on the 
threshold of her hut, and then went slowly to the 
crossing of the road leading to Bhursuba with the 
intention of asking anyone who might chance to 
come from that direction about him. She scanned 
with eager eyes the meadow through which the 
road lay, but finding none approaching waited and 
fell to musing. She started suddenly from her 
reverie by the sound of footsteps of one coming 
from the direction of Bhursuba, to find a beautiful 
lady dressed gaily as if for some festive occasion 
and having curious ornaments and jewellery on her 
of great value, approaching her all alone f On 
her drawing near she accosted her with the inquiry 
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of her boy and the lady replied that she had met 
him a little while ago and that he would be return- 
ing shortly. The simple-hearted Chandrd thanked 
her heartily and then getting anxious for the safety 
of the lady in turn asked her not to travel all 
alone at this late hour and invited her to become 
her guest for the night. The lady replied that 
she could not accept her kind offer as she would 
have to visit certain people that night but promised 
to come to her some time. She then wended her 
way by the side, of Chandr&’s home and entered 
a bypath that led to the house of her wealthy 
neighbours, the Laha family. Chandrfl thinking 
within herself that she had lost her way hastened 
to the spot to help her with directions about 
the road but could not find her now though 
she searched for her everywhere round the place. 
And even as she was engaged in this fruitless task 
a strong feeling suddenly took possession of her 
that she had seen and spoken erelong to none 
else but to the mother Lakshmi herself, — and that 
she had deigned to visit her thus to offer her 
consolation about her boy ! And as Chandrd was 
repeating this vision to her husband with a heart full 
of grateful devotion, her boy Ramkumar entered the 
threshold of her home. 

Thus passed ten years at Kamarpukur and few 
were the events that disturbed the even tenor of the 
life of this little family during the time. The 
betrothal of Katyayani, the daughter of Khudiram 
to Kenaram Banerje of Anur, a village about two 
miles to the north and the marriage of Ramkumar 
with the sister of that person (Kenaram) may be 
cited as [^examples of such. Then there was the 
sad event of the death of Sukhlal some time during 
the period, the friend, who had been so faithful to 
Khudiram up to the last. Then again there came 
the betterment of the financial condition of the 
family partly by the earnings of Ramkumar, who 
had finished his education by this time, and also 
by the monthly help that began to come to the 
family regularly from Ramchand, son of Ramsila 
the sister of Khudiram, who had become a 
muktear (lawyer) and joined the bar at Midnapur. 
Khudiram as we have told already was very fond of 
Ramchand and used to pay visits to him and his 
family at Selampur from time to time. And the 
story runs in the family how after starting once for 
that place on such a visit he travelled actually 


more than half the distance and then postponed it 
and returned to Kamarpukur with a basket full of 
fresh young leaves of the Bel tree that grew by the 
side of the road solely for the purpose of offering 
them to Siva, for he could not find such fresh 
leaves to offer to Him for some days past, it being 
the month of February when that species of trees 
sheds their old leaves. 

The management of the affairs of the family 
having fallen on Ramkumar, Khudiram was able 
to turn his attention at present to other directions. 
He felt a strong inclination within to roam freely 
now for some time, leaving all cares behind, and 
planned a pilgrimage on foot to the holy temple 
of Ramesvara, in the southern-most part of India. 
He started early in the year 1824 for this purpose 
and did not return to Kamarpukur until some time 
during the next year. It is said that the Knga 
image of Siva named Ramesvara that is still to be 
seen at the house of Khudiram was brought during 
this pilgrimage. The year following saw the birth 
of the second son of Khudiram, and the new-born 
babe was named Ramesvara in remembrance of the 
event happening a little after the return of his 
father from the pilgrimage of that name. 

Swami Saradananda. 

CREATION AS EXPLAINED IN THE 
TANTRA. 

BY MR. JUSTICE J. G. WOODROFFE. 

( Continued from page pj. ) 

Tsanscendentally creation of all things takes 
place simultaneously and transccndentally such 
things have only a Mayik reality. But from the 
standpoint of Jiva there is a real development 
(Parinama) from the substance of Mula bhuta 
avyakta vindurupa (as the Sharada calls Mula- 
prakriti) of the Tattvas,Buddhi, Ahangkara, Manas, 
the Indriyas, Tanmatras and Mahabhutas in the 
order stated. The Tantra therefore adopts the 
Sangkhyan and not the Vedantic order of emana- 
tion which starts with the Apanchikrita Tanmatra, 
the Tamasik parts of which on the one hand 
develop by Panchikarana into the Mahabhuta and 
on the other the Rajasik and Sattvlk parts of which 
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tre oallectively and separately the source of the 
reinainitig Tattvas. In (he '1 ahtra the Bhutas deiive 
directly and not liy Panchikarana frcjtn the 1'an- 
matra. Panchikarana exists in respect cC the 
.compounds derived frcm the Bhutas. Ihcie is a 
further point of detail in the 'I'antrik exposition to 
be noted. The Tantra, as tlie Puranas and Sliaiva 
Sliastras do, speaks of a threefold a^pect of Ahar'g- 
kara accorditig to tlie predominance tlierein of the 
respective Gunas. From the Vaikaiika Ahangkara 
issue the eleven Devatas who preside over Manas 
and the ten Indiiyas; fiom the Taijtna Ahatigkara 
Is produced the Indriyasand Manas: and fic.m the 
Bhutadi Aliangkara^ the 'I'anmatras. None of these 
differences in detail or order of emanation of the 
Tattvas have substantial impottance. In one rase 
start is made from the knowledge principle 
(Buddhi), on the oilier from the subtle object of 
knowledge tlie Tanmatra. 

The ab<ive mentioned creation is known as 
Ishvara Srishti. '1 he Vishvasara Tantia says that 
from the Earth come tlie heibs (Osliadhi). ficm the 
latter, food, atid from food seed (Rotas). Fiotn 
the latter, living beings are prcdiiad by tl.e aid of 
sun and moon. Here what is called Jiva Srishti is 
indicated, a matter into which 1 have no time to 
enter here. 

To sum up, upon this ripening of Karma and 
the urge tlicrefrom to cosmic life, Nishkala Siii\a 
becomes Sakala. Sliakti manifests and the causal 
body of Isiivara is thoiiglit of as assinning seven 
causal aspects in Sadrisha Parinama which are 
aspects of Sliakti about to create. 'J lie Para Viiulii 
or Slate of Shakii thus developed is the causal 
body of both the manifested Sliabda and Ariha. 
The Paraviiidu is the souice of all lines of develop- 
ment wheiher of Shabda or as Shamhhu of Aiiha 
or as the Mulahhiita of the Manifested Shnbdaitha. 
On the completed ideal dt'\(h-pnient of this causal 
body manifesting as the tiiple Shakiis of will, 
knowledge and action, the Shalidariha in the 
Sense of the manifested world with its subtle and 
gross bodies appears in the order menlioiud. 

From the above description it will liave been 
leen that the creation doctrine here described is 
compounded of various elements some of which it 
•hares with other Shastras and some of which are 
its own, the whole being set forth according to a 
. method and terminology which is peculiar to itself. 
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I'hus there is Adrishta Shrishti tip to the appear- 
ance of sliakti as Paiavindu. The theory which is 
a foim of Adiaitavada has then cliaiacterisiics 
which are both Sangkhtan and Vedantic. With 
tie latter it po.«‘iis a Niigura Atma and Maya in 
the sense that A\id}a produies an apparent chang- 
ing iiiauifold w'heie there is a real unchanging 
unity. In this Tanirik Adxaita\ada^ thice special 
points ate Shakiiiattta, il.e reality of Mtilaprakiiti, 
Sadihha raiinania which is a kind of Vivaitta and 
a doctrine of La\a. Ihis devtic pir.ciU extends up 
to the a| prarance of the manifested Shabdanha. 
In such devclr] mint it posits a real piinciple of 
Becoming or Mulapiakriii. '] hereafter it states a 
real rarinrma of the l'ati\as in geneial agreement 
with the Sargkhya. Other points of similarity with 
the latter sysitni have been alieady noted. Lastly 
there is Yangika Sli^hti of the Nyaya Vaisheshika 
ill that the world is held to be foiii.ed by a cembi- 
natton of the elinients. It accepts therefore 
Adiishta Sthhti up to the a] peaiance of Shakii; 
Vi\aitta Siithli up to the ceinpleie formation of 
the cauFal body known as the Kamakala; there- 
after ]*aiinama Srishti of the Vikiiiis of the subtle 
and gross h(>dy prrdnctd ficm il:e causal body 
down to the Mahahhutas; and finally Yatigika 
Sri^llti in so far as It is the Bhutas which in vailed 
cciubination go to make up the gioss world. 

Theie are (and the dcctitr.e here discussed is an 
instance of i:) cenimen piinciples and mutual cen- 
neciions existing in and between the different 
Indian Shastias nctwiilistaiuling individual pecu- 
liaiitics of prscntmeiit due to naitiial tarieiy of 
intellectual or tcn-peraineiilal standpeint or the 
pin pose ill \iew. Shiia in the Ktilainaia sai'S that 
all the Darshanas are paits of Ills body and he 
who seveis them severs llis limbs. '1 he meaning 
of this is tliat the six Darshanas are tlie six minds 
and these as all else are pans of the Lord's Body. 

Of these six minds Niaya Vnisheshika teach 
Yaugika b’lishii; Sangkhi-''«»tid rataiijali leach 
Yaugika Srishti and raiinaillli Srishti; Vedanta 
teaches Yaugika S.htisii, Faiinsma Siishti accord- 
ing to the tinpiiical methc d and Vixaitta accoiding 
to the lianscendeiital ineihod. 'Il.e 'I'anlia in- 
cludes all these various foims of Srisiiii adding 
thereto an Adrishta Srishti of the nature above 
described. In this sense it is their synthesis. 

(Concluded). 
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b» THB HUNDRED VERSES ON RENUNCIA* 
TION BY BHARTRllIARI. 

( CclUinuedfrom page g(f }, 
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43. Daily with the rising and setting of 
:the sun, life shortens, and time (i. e. its flight) 
-is not felt on account of affairs heavily 
burdened with manifold activities. Neither 
is fear produced at beholding birth, death, old 
age and sufferings. (Alas,) the worhi is be- 
come mad by drinking the stupefying wine of 
delusion« 
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44. Seeing though the same night to be 
-ever following the same day, in vain do 
■ereatures run on (their worldly course ) perse* 
veringly and busy with various activities set 
agoing secretly i. e. by individual mental 
resolves. Alas, through infatuation we do not 
feel ashamed at being thus befooled by this 
savuara (life) witli occupations in wliich the 
same particulars repeat tiiemselvesl 
[The uei. rofoundly deluded by desire 

■we live 1 Foi •• -"ir growing old itself, it makes 
all dtings look fresh and new, otherwise no worldly 
pursuit has any real novelty. They are as stale as 
.the uniform appearance of day and night follow* 
ing each other.] 
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45i 46, 47- >r etc. The feet of the Lord 
have not been meditated upon (by me) in due form 
for the sake of doing away with this samsara or 
worldly bondage. etc, neither has dharma 

(merit through performance of religious duties) 
been earned such as is strong to knock open the 
gates of heaven. etc. We have simply 

proved to be hatchets, as it were, to cut down the 
garden of our mother’s youth, 1. e. we have simply 
made our mother age through giving birth to us. 
That is the only result, we find worthy of mention. 

igMifirr etc. The proper scholarship for a 
cultured man such as enables one to defeat hosts 
of disputants, has not been acquired. etc. 

By the point of the sword strong to knock down 
tlie cajpacious temples of elephants fame has not 
been carried to the heaven, etc. Useless 

has youth passed away like lamp in a deserted 
house. 

fsur sTrf^ntrr etc. Knowledge free from defect 
has not been mastered ; means ‘free from 

doctrines incapable of proof.' ^ etc. riches 
neither are earned. etc. Services to parents 

have not been rendered with single-mindedness. 

etc. Like crows, all the time has been 
passed in greediness for food, i. e. maintenance, 
obtainable from othersi. 

[These three stanzas (nos. 45, 46, 47) strike a 
rather anomalous note. Here the poet personates 
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• man whose life has been, like the lamp burning 
In a deserted abode, a thorough failure. Such a 
man Is looking back on bis youtliful years of un- 
mitigated worthlessness. But are the reflections he 
is making here typical of those who are at the 
threshold of true renunciation? By no means are 
they typical. The poet here simply takes up a 
particular case of an. aspirant after renunciation 
which may just serve his poetical purposes best. 
This aspirant has had in his youth no taste of gloiy 
either as a pious man, a dutiful son, a scliolarly 
Student, a brave warrior or a lover of women. He 
appears to lament here tiiat none of the fourfold 
aims of human life (t9s4» religious merit; enf 
wealth ; fulfilment of desires, and final 
salvation) has been pursued by liim in the past with 
any the slightest success. Peiliaps he means that 
that is best calculated to impress on his mind the 
vanity of all tlie ends of a householder's life. But 
this impression of vanity and consequent non- 
atiacliinent may very well come, and come with 
perhaps greater eompletcness, to men who liad the 
ability to succeed In life, and sucli men may not at 
all look back with any lingering regret on enjoy- 
ments he is going to leave behind, whether their 
harvest had been actually reaped by him cr not. 
There is even some inconsistency in the ring of 
regiwt running through these stanzas. But the 
poet is here more concerned with dramatic effect 
titan paychological precision. ] 

(To be continued). 


ON THE CONNING TOWER. 

WAUDLIC thought in India, we find, is slowly 
taking up the question of social service, 
VO snd the discussion is timely no doubt. 
Educated people have been growing more and 
more eager to serve their couniry, and ilieir nascent 
activities finding no adequate scope through politics 
are bound to seek fresh fields and pastures new. 
The only regret is that it is rather necessity, and 
not deliberate choice, which is giving this new 
direction to our impulses for serving the country. 
Rad we ascertained' at the very outset the national 
lint! on which iervice requires to be rendered to 
W cmittiyi vnt would have long given up knock- 


ing at the door of politics. It would have beew 
clear to us long ago that it was not a cruel but 
benign Providence who had closed that door 
against our collective access, not because he 
wanted to fling us into despair and death, but be- 
cause he wanted to drive us, during the present 
period of self-oblivion and confusion, into our 
national path of patriotic service that lay elsewhere. 

But it is not exactly the door of social .servicer 
in the sense in whicli this term is used in the West, 
tliat we have to knock at to find real satisfaction 
today for our patrioiic impulses. For we mu8( 
clearly understand tliat to do good to society In 
India is not exactly the same thing as to do good 
to society in the VVest, for tlie type of service re- 
quired ill one case differs fundamentally from that 
required in tlie otiier. No scheme of service to* 
any country or its society can be property con- 
ceived or devised, unless first that country or its 
society has been correctly studied gnd understood. 
We cannot be sure of only doing good to a society, 
until we are sure first tliat we fully know what its 
good consists in and why, and know also thir 
prescribed way that good has to- be pursuecL 
Neiilier India nor her society has popped up just 
today from the Indian ocean, that we may set about 
doing good to it just as other people are found U> 
do good to llieir own couniry or society. The 
Indian society had been pursuing her long course 
of history, long before you and 1 and others eager 
to serve lier today were born into it ; and instead of 
the indecency of hastily besieging lier with what 
jve believe to be good services, is it not for the sake 
of our own good imperative tiiat we sliould first 
enquire of tier in all humility as to the proper way 
she reqniu^s us to serve her ? 

H v-*! '*^0 done this? Let the founders of soefaf 
Tea^<:j: i.i our country ask themselves this ques- 
tion. On close examination it will found that our 
impulse to serve is moving rather blindiy, that it is 
being directed more by the glow of sentiment thap 
by tlie liglit of reason. In service the motive 
force comes from sentiment, the direction, the lead, 
from reason. But reason here is not simply the 
theoretical knowledge of the ideals of social sen'ice 
as propounded in social philosophy. Such know- 
ledge makes the sentiment of service naiiuat 
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118 no doubt. We ninr of conne love our tociety 
because social pliilosophy makes us love It. This 
phifosopliy points out that rt is *our cwn society 
and tliat our sentiment of service shoulci be natur* 
ally directed towards it. Rut real love goes much 
further. 'We can really love an object when its 
real self is revealed to us. Unless tliere is this 
self-revelaiion of the ol^ject of love, we love simply 
to satisfy a demand within ourselves and not to 
satisfy a mutually understood demand. From such 
one-sided love irtie service can never proceed. So 
before we truly serve our society we must 1181*6 Its 
real self revealed to us. This intimacy of know- 
ledge is the essential part of tlie reason which 
should direct sentiment in social service, and 
general social pliilosophy is only an instrument in 
the hand of that reason. 

We find some amount of literature recently 
'produced in llengal on the ideals of social service. 
All that is merely calculated to give to social 
service a philosophical basis. But alas, we liave 
had more than enough of general philosophy In 
every branch of our thought and activity. In fact 
in most cases we are suffering from a plethora of 
such philosopliicai tlioiight. We are tired of 
listening to lofty talks as to how the world pro- 
ceeds to love or serve hs motherland in this sphere 
of life or that ! 'I he most crncial point to note is 
that w*e cannot succeed in love or service unless 
we find tliat love or senice realfy accepted. We 
must have tliat profound toiicli with the very soul 
of our society to know at every .step that our love 
or service is accepted. Our mind is stuffed to the 
bursting point willi no end of wisdom about iiow 
to love and serve and why, hut uh for that profound 
communion with the soul of my country and 
society wherein every act of my love and service 
will be blessed with a seine of acceptance. It is 
tiiis cdiiniunion, this deep ^ense of niiiiiiality. this 
feeling of recognition and acceptance coming from 
the other side, wliUh cnnsiiiiites tlie first condition 
of every really successfut act of social or patiiutic 
'service in India. 

Ko spciBl league will succeed in doing any real 
service to society so long as there is not this deep 
communion to steer it in Us onward course. So 
US $r8t begin a watchful, patient study of the 


Indian society. ' If we sppresch this stiidy in M 
proper spirit onr heart will one day thrill witli the 
love and truth of having really inulerstood our 
country and society, 'i'lie real difficulty is that 
this proper spirit does not cc me to us. We have 
contracted otir haliits of study from an alien at* 
inospiiere and wlien we pursue tliem in connection 
with Indian life and history, the re.sult becomes 
sometliing like what happened wdien once a 
countriman of ours, a judicial c.fficer, bent on 
studying an ascetic known all round the place to 
be a Yogi of the highest realisation, walked 
forth to wiiere this great nian sat on the bare ground^ 
naked and mostly in a superconscious state, 
and then ordered a chair to be brought before 
this figure that he himself may sit and watch. 
I'lie coiichisioii which this student of ascetic life 
drew on this occasion was tliat that Sadhu was 
essentrnlly a madcap! No better re.«u1t could 
follow from a study of that great Yogi made in this 
altitude. 

So the study of every society has to be ap- 
proached in the proper spiiit and atiiiiide. Other- 
wise the heart of tlie social worker would never 
come into real communion wftli the soul of that 
society he wants to serve. In Western countries 
we find that this pifpvr spirit and attitude is 
soiTght to he developed in the siudtin even from 
ills boyhood w nn i.i. is ^{ivrb his school lessons. 
His iiiiiicl is tactfully introduced into an atmos- 
phere of the linpes and. glories that belong to his 
country and society. His deepest feelings be- 
come intei twined with them and gradually he 
realises that a soil of communion has been 
established between the soul of his society and his 
inmost nature such as will enable him throughout 
his life to respond properly to every demand tliat 
his society makes on his service. But here in 
India, Western ciiltuie imports for us the spirit 
and altitude wc adopt everyday in studying our 
own society, and llie result is that in spite of all the 
fussy professions of love, our social workers and 
reformers remain alienated throughout their life 
from the real self of the society they pretend to 
serve. People belonging, on the other hand, to 
hidebound social orthodoxies, disqualified by tlieir 
slavish prejudices, cannot rise either to the intimate 
mutuality of a communion or 16 ths dignity of trus 
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tove and service. We stand to society not in a 
relation of blind allegiance, but in tliat of loving 
niutual truiit. It \h a growing, living relation that 
implies constantly increasing niutual obligations. 
Neither Society, nor we who belong to it remain 
stationary in life ; and they are slaves, not real sons, 
who are not given tlie initiative fur social adjust- 
ments in changing circumstances. 

But this relation of niutual trust can only subsist 
where there is deep mutual intimacy. A merely 
philosopiiical view of one’s own society can never 
create tins relation of mutual tru^t ; we must feel 
it to be like a motlier. A personal being can 
never serve anything truly unless lie feels that 
thing to have a personal nature somewhere. How 
profoundly true is this of our service to society I 
It is inconceivable liow people hope to do real 
good to tiieir own society if they do not first legard 
it with the love of a son for his mother. Is 
society a mere collection of hiininn iiiiiis living 
within it at present ? No, it is sometliing which 
has lived in the long past forming tlie cradle and 
arena for many lives like ours of the present age. 
But then even, it may he simply an effect produced 
by the lives lived in the past and tlic present : it is 
perhaps the accumulation of effects produced by 
those lives. Hut no, we find that a society greatly 
determines as a cause the man er oi life tivei in 
St by its human units. It lias not only determined 
our past equally at least with those who lived in it, 
it is similarly determining our present and it shall 
determine our future. 'I'his assumption about the 
future we make, consciously or unconsciously, 
every moment of oiir life. It is a necessity we 
cannot dispense witli in living our life. So at every 
step we take, we assume a social consciousness. 
And is it then idolatry or figure of speech, to look 
upon our society as our mother ? 

And such a mother ! She who iield in her arms 
at the dawn of liuman life on earth those spiritual 
supermen called Rishis, who held in her arms 
through all the ages thousands of spiritual heroes 
who with wonderful self-mastery, unequalled any- 
where in this world, faced the eternal mystery of 
things and bravely crossed over to immortality,— 
she who was the mother of Sri Ramchandra, of Sri 
Krishna,, ol Buddha, Sankara aud Chaiunya, she 


who through all the inconceivable stress and strain 
of great religious and political changes and through 
mighty vici&sitndes of fortune such as no nation 
can pass through alive, has preserved for us, 
hidileii away in her bosom, that spiriiualUy and 
culture with which she plants and spreads her home 
again and again for her children to live and grow,— - 
shall we not deem it the highest social privilege 
that a man can pi.ssess to he given to serve her as 
oiir mother ? Do we mean by our social service 
the hiimlile imt solemn exercise of this privilege ? 
Or perhaps we laugh it all away ns mere sentiment I 
Bui mark it, no service to our society will be of 
any lusting good unless it is rendered in this 
Spiritual aitituJe of mii d. 

And moreover a society can be realty served only 
on the lines on which it was initially organised. 
If we want to serve or refonn it, we must bring 
into operaiiun the same motive force which worked 
out its evolution, we must appeal to the same 
immanent end which formed from the outset Its 
life-principle. Every sincere student of the Hindu 
society wiii find ih.ii this nnu.ve force and this im- 
manent end in the case of onr society are spiritual. 
So even to make this society move in any direction, 
we liave to work from the sphere of its spiritual 
life and ideals. It is tliere that social movements 
have to be set on foot. Tiie initiative in social 
activiiieK inusl iiave to be placed in the hands of 
onr religion. If wc ignore this fundamental prin- 
ciple, all efforts for social progress will prove 
either futile or productive or much unpleasant 
confusion. So in India, social service in the wider 
sense of trying to remove the evils and needs of 
our society cannot exactly proceed on lines wiiich 
the West generally adopted for it. Here it Is 
quite a diiTerent thing as we said before. It has to 
appear on the field as an outcome or outgrowth 
of spiriuial development. All ic.i! social adjust- 
ments here must proceed 'Uit of the actual neces- 
sities of our spiritual pursuit. This is what Swami 
Vivekananda meant by “ reform from within." 

People in some quarter complain that having so 
keenly aiialy.sed the evils of caste system, Swami 
Vivekananda should have plunged himself into the 
thick of the fight against, it. It must have been a 
glaring inconsistency of his life that he did not do 
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thlSk tft alKO Mi ready licqMf icence In Idol-wnrtMp 
lifter liaving aclvocutecl tlie liiKltest Dmliniijnana^ 
Even it Ih iiiHinualeil that this iiicoiiKistency ia the 
outcome of hii eagernesi to aland on gncid terms 
with orthodox society and religion on wlioae 
favourabie atliiiide he must liave counted much in 
the interest of lii< pri>pagaiid.i. As a paliiaiive for 
this mean-minded iiiKiniiatioii, it is expliiined that 
perhaps his love fur tiic Hindu society was not 
deep or developed enough to lift him beyond the 
blindness of flattery. We dismiss these 8|)ecula- 
lions on the stipposed inconsistency in Swami 
Vlaekananda'a attitude, as proceeding from minds 
too much bartered away to sectarian interests to 
iMp themselves free and open while studying a 
great personality regarded* from childhood as 
having started a rival iiiovemeiu. But we welcome 
the complaint made against this supposed incoiisis* 
lency, in the hope that k is sincere. Sincere 
complaints, sincere critici’«ni«, sincere protests 
against Swami Vivekanaiida's views imply the 
necessity of studying tliem carefully, and we are 
anxious that this necessity sliould he imixised, for 
the good of our country, more and more thorough* 
ly on our educated couiitryiiieii. 

In Ills “ The Plan of my Campaign," a lecture 
delivered in Madras, the Swainiji says, "To the 
reformers I will point out, that 1 am a greater 
reformer than any of them. 'l*hey want to reform 

0 dy by little iMi.s. 1 want rooi-aiuUbr iich reform. 
Where we differ is in the method. Theirs is the 
method of destruction, mine is iiia of consiruciifin. 

1 do not believe in reform ; 1 believe in growth.'* 
Then he goes on to point out the real spiitt in 
which we shoiild aspire to do gnoit to society. 
All these passages should be studied and pon- 
dered over by those who want to know or discuss 
Swamiji’s social views. Tlieii about ntetliod in 
social reform, he made this important staieiiient, a 
few pages beyond, " So, in India, social reform lias 
to be preached by showing how much more 
spiritual a life the new system will bring.*' Then 
in his lecture on "The Future of India," delivered 
also in Madras, the Swami makes a clear state* 
ment as regards his views on the caste system and 
the way its evils have to be reformed. To those 
who complain of his inconrfsiiticy, we proppat n 
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caraftti study of at lean flicte ' two leciuret. Let 
them read tliese and tlieti say wlieihcr with such 
views lie would liave been more consistent in 
joining the ranks of our social reformers. We have 
very little to add with regard to the complaint 
about his silent acquiescence in what is called 
idolatry. This coinplaint also comes from people 
who do not study liis religious works,— ^people who 
conceive of religion as a creed and cannot rise to the 
conception of religion as a science fit to govern ‘all 
processes of spiritual growth, pursued whether 
through concrete or abstract symbols of worship. 
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Tkt Life and TA/e^work of J. N, Tata by D. E, 
Wacha. Second Edition. Ganesli & Co. Pub* 
lishers, Madras. Price Re. i. Pp. 204. 

Botli the aiitlior and tlie publishers of tliis hook 
have donegfoocl service to our country in bringing 
out a biography of that great Indian wortliy, 
Jainseiji Nusserwanji lota. Such a biography Is 
no doubt a study of modeiw Indian history in the 
making. It gives us a true insight imotiie Modern 
Transition which India is even now iwssing 
through. The brilliant career ' of this towering 
genius voices forth the collective aspirations of 
modem India in the ^here of commercial organi* 
cation, aspirations piMueed by the first Impact of 
Western culture on the iradiiional Indian mind. 
'Tatas life embodies Uie first response of 
Vaisliya India to this challenging . impact of the 
West. Perhaps a second response may com* 
b’ne. more organically and successfully, the spir* 
itual outlook on life's acibiiies, our Indian 
iiilieriiance, with the glories of 'I'aia’s achievement, 
commercial organisation on a modern scale. But 
the fact remains dial J. N. Tata worked out in liis 
life the most invaluable inaterials for the upbuild- 
ing of the Indian nation In modern times, and this 
book by Mr. D. E. Wacha will remain and go 
down to posterity aji a remarkable document to 
bear witness for ever to the imporunt place of that 
Indian worthy iu the bistoiy of Indian naiion- 
bnllding. Every one interested in that Iiistoiy 
should possess a copy of this imerening book* 
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f^otfalh of fniian Huhry^ by the- Sitter Nivedite, 
(wUh six coloured plates and at oilier illutira* 
lionO. Longmans, Green A Co. publishers. To 
be had also of the Manager, Prabuddha Bharata, 
price Rs. s-8. 

This new. publication from the pen of the late 
Sist.er will be as joyfully hailed by the reading 
public in India and abroad as everything else from 
the same pen has been hailed. In this as in her 
other works, ihe Sister represents s])ontaiieously the 
Indian mind struggling to utter itself in terms of 
the Western culture. Here it is the Indian mind, 
aglow with flashes of Joy in success and buoyant 
with enthusiasm even in doubting, ilireading its 
way through the teeming relics of its past to study 
the foundations of ite present and future. The 
spirit in which this queet is made is hundredfold 
valuable to us than the actual results. It is high 
congraiuation that the quest has begun and begun 
ill that dauntless spirit, that sympathetic earnestness 
and imaginRtlvenes}i, wliich the Sister so perfectly 
illustrates in the pages of the present volume. It 
is as If half the victory is won when the plunge has 
been made in such a spirit into the life-stream of 
the Indian people. Now tossing waves may delude 
and by-cui rents may lend astray for a while, hut 
the main current of (hat life-stream is bound to 
discover itself one day and lead llie quest to success. 
Mow perhaps the rise of Buddhism overpowers 
historical insight by its great dazzle and the pleni- 
tude of its existing relics, and the pre-Buddliisiic 
period appears to be a darkness relieved only by 
streaks and specks of Upanishadic or Vedic light. 
Now perhaps a political perspective tends to be 
projected too much behind the evolution of relig- 
ious ideas; perhaps fliishes of political greatness 
pivot too much aitciition and hope from the 
explorers. But one day all such proclivities in- 
duced by Western historical or antiqiiaiian 
studies will surely wear out. In the Sister Nive- 
diia's case, an alert histoncal imagination is found 
sometimes to outsitrip balanced insight, but that is 
a personal equation which hardly prejudices her 
constant illustration to us of a vigorous development 
and application of that important faculty. Her 
mature historical sense was always at the service 
of her intense sympathy and her firm faith in the 
purpose of -Indian liistory to perpeltiate an Indian 
nationality. But besides-this sympnihy with Indian 


religious history and this faith in Indian national- 
ism, an Indian historian is required to possess a 
thorough grasp of that organic scheme of collectivo 
life which history iiowliere else illustrates except 
In India. Without this grasp, it is impossible to 
trace faithfully the movements of itic Indian 
coiisciousness in creating its history out of i):e 
impulse of spiriliial ideas. We do not find this 
grasp, this wisd»*m, in tliose wlio are laut'uring lU 
present on llie field of hii*ioiieal research in Iiniia, 
and Sister Nivedita was no exception in this respect. 
But soil the value of her hi-storical writings caniict 
be too liighly estimated, because of the throbbing 
heart of faith and sytiipailiy liiai site always hroin^ht 
to hear upon the historical proldeins of India, aiid 
this collection of her liistoiical writings is surety 
an iiulispensalde addition to the library of e\ciy 
educated man who has been atliacied to the. study 
of Indian history. 


NKWS AND MISCELLANIES. 

The Secretary of the RainkiiKhnn Mission, Dacca 
Brandi sends us tlie following lepoit of the Astair.i- 
Snail Relief Work by the Kaiukiishna Missio.i, 
Dacca Branch 

In connection with the late Astami Snan at 
Langalbanda on tlie Z4'h March,i9i5, innuinerH';;^ 
pilgrims mostly women gathered, and the Dacca 
Biancii of the Katiikii>hna Missimr opened a 
temporary relief-centre there to look after t!.e 
comforts and wants of the pilgrims as much as 
possible. On the 2 and March some worker.s of tl.e 
Mission with tents and other requi.sites fer -a 
ho.«pital with 4 beds srarled and on the next day 
and the day following 60 more woikers followed 
them so that on the 24tli on the day of the Snan 
the total number of workers niiinbered xoc. 

'J'lie workers including the medical men liad 
been di\ided into dilTerent batches to look after the 
wants of the pilgiiins in their own jurisdictions, and 
assistance was rendered in the shape of (1) help- 
ing pilgrims to get in and out of the high rnid 
narrow ghats, and also to help them in baiiuiig 
where women and ciiildren liad every chance of 
being drowned, (2) restoring iiiis.siiig persons to 
iheir parents and (3} giving medical aid. 
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0 ) At each ghat there was pne head worker with 
a number of assistants under him. We hai'e much 
satisfaction to say tiiat the Police and our workers 
Joined hands in keeping order in the tremendous 
Tush of pilgrims at tliese gliats. Our workers had 
to keep standing by turns in water for over 8 liours 
to help the batliers in coining out of tlie water 
•safely.^ One drowned woman was broiiglit into 
the hospital apparnntly dead. After two liours of 
continuous artificial respiration and oilier medical 
•treatments pulse was perceptible and after another 
- hour consciousness was restored. 

(ii) Our workers found out 94 cases of missing 
children, women and oid men of whicli 87 were 
handed over to their guardians 3 were sent 
‘to the Police for the same purpose and 4 were 
sent to tiieir liomes at tlie expense of the 

' Mission. 

(iii) The arrangement made by the Mission with 
4 beds for the hospital was found to be quite in- 
adequate. The rush of pilgrims this year w.is 
unexpectedly great; but foitiinntcly Mr. Me. 
Cbrmack, (lie District Engineer of Dacca very 

.kindly placed the Distiict Board's contageous 
disease ward entirely at the disposal of our workers 
and ordered the Hospital menials to help tliein 
whenever required. Altogether 22 cases of cfiolem, 
2 of small pox. i of drowning anil 3 of miscellane- 
ous disease such as fever &c., had been treated by 
our workers. Of these 1 1 cases proved fatal and. 
s6 recovered. 

We tender our best thanks and gratitude to IMr. 
Me. Cormack, the District Engineer of D.*cca ;<iiJ 
Mr. Kidd, the As.sistant Superintendent ct Police 
at Narayanganj who very kindly gave our woikers 
every facility to make the Relief Work a Miccess, 
and to the subordinate Police officers in general 
who gave us every assistance whenever our workers 
wanted it. Our sincere tliaiiks are al.so due to 
Dr. Matindra Ciiaiulra Pal, Ilomoeopaihic practi- 
tioner at Dacca, who, as in our Last Dalta|)ara 
Cholera Relief Works, kindly look charge of our 
Hospital and worked there for 4 days and nights 
continually. 

With the exception of a few, our workers paid 
their own travelling expenses to and from Langal- 
band. The total expenditure was Rs. 87-10-0 as 
detailed below 


Receipts Rs. As.* P. 
Babu Mathura Molian Chakravarty and 
the staff of Sakti-Ausadhaiaya ... 5 o o 
Boarders, Engineering Scliool Hospital 30 O O 

Boarders, Dacca College Hostel, Ramiia to 0 0 
Bliuban Babu ... ... ... 10 O O 

Maxam Ali Esq. ... ...300 

Babu Srimanta Kumar Das Gupta ... too 
Bai)ti Sarat Ciiaiidra Ghuse ... 3 o o 

R. K. Das Esq., Bai-ai-law ... a o o 

Babu Biiarat Cli. Nath ... ... x *0 0 

„ Rasik Chandra Chakravarty ... x o o 

„ AtuI Prasad Ray Choudhury,Zamindar 8 o 0 
„ Radha Shyam Basak ... ... x O o 

Some Members of tbe Ramkrislina Mis- 
sion ... .A ... 7 10 o 

Some pilgrims at Langalband ... 440 

A gentleman ... ... ...040 

Balance bioiiglit forward from Tangi 
Relief Work ... ... ... 4 O o 

Total Rs. 91 3 3 

Expenditure Rs. As. P. 

Hospital requisites ... ... 6 25 0 

Bedding for palieius ... ... 940 

Diet for ditto ... ... ... 186 

Train and boat hire for some workers ... 5 10 9 

Lighting ... ... ...850 

Money help to pilgrims ... ... x 15 0 

Cook and Sweeper ... ... 3120 

Miscellaneous, such as cooly hire, carrying 
of tents &c — ... .... 10 12 0 

Total Rs. 87 xo 0 

, Balance in hand Rs* 383 

The following has been received for publica- 
tion. being a prospectus of the Self-.supporiing 
Indu-strial Colony started by Captain J. W. Petavd 
in conjunction with tlie liulian Self-supporliug 
Educaliunal Colonies Association : 

Thx object is to form an industrial and educa- 
tional organisation in wiiich young men and 
boys will he trained to support themselves and 
pay for tlieir training by their labour, and in wliicb 
it is hoped that they will be able afterwards 10 
remain, earning good remuneration and forming 
(Continued in page iii.) 
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Katha U^a, /. <fi. 4 


Arise! Awake I And stop not till the Goal is readied. 

— Hwnmi Vhrkananda, 
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UNPUBLISHED NOTES OF CLASS TALKS BY THE SWAM! VIVEKANAXDA 

( Ih Madras^ iSg2—r8Qj.—X/.) 


The feeling of want is the real prayer, not 
the words. But yon must have patience to 
wait and see if your prayers are answered. 

You should a cultivate noble nature by doing 
your dutJ^ By doing our duty we get rid of the 
idea of duty ; and then and then only we 
feel everything as done by God. We are 
but machines in His hand. This body is 
opaque, God is the lamp. Whatever is going 
out of the body is God’s. You don’t feel it. 
You feel * I.* Tin’s is delusion. You must 
learn calm submission to the will of God. 
‘Duty’ is the best school for it. This duty 
is morality. Drill yourself to be thoroughly 
submissive. Get rid of the * I.’ No humbug- 
ism. Then you can get rid of the idea of 
duty ; for all is His. Then you go on, natur- 
ally, forgiving, forgetting etc. 

Our religion always presents diflerent 
gradations of duty and religion to different 
people. 

Light is everywhere visible only in the 
men of Holiness. A Mahapuruslia is like 
crystal glass, — full rays of God passing and 
repassing through. Why not worship a Jivaii- 
mukta ? 

Contact with holy men is good. If you go 
near holy men you will find holiness overflow- 


ing unconsciously in everything there. 

Resist not evil done to yourself but you 
may resist evil done to others. 

If you wish to become a Saint yon should 
renounce all kinds of pleasures. Ordinarily, 
you may enjoy all, but pray to God for 
guidance and lie will lead you on. 

The universe fills only a small portion of 
the heart which craves for something beyond 
and above the world. 

Selfisliness is the devil incarnate in every- 
man. Every bit of self, bit by bit, is devil. 
Take off self by one side and God enters by the 
other. When the self is got rid of only God 
remains. Light and darkness cannot remain 
together. 

Forgetting the little ‘ I * is a sign of healthy 
and pure mind. A healthy child forgets its 
body. 

Sita! — to say that she was pure, is a 
blasphemy. She was purity itself embodied : 
the most beautiful character that ever lived 
on earth. 

A Bhakta should be like Sita before Rama. 
He might be thrown into all kinds of cliffi- 
culties. Sita did not mind her sufferings; 
she centred herself in Rama. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE first steps in the real practice of 
religion are difficult, and the difficulty 
appears differently to persons having different 
conceptions of religion. Some think religion 
to be' centred round a personal God and its 
practice to consist in developing and iiitensi- 
fying devop'on towards Him. Some take 
religion to be a systematic process by which 
the powers of the mind may be so fully 
developed that those mysteries which are so 
variously conceived of as the goal of religion 
would lie within easy reach. There are others 
who feel religion to be a diving of thought 
towards that mystic depth of experience 
where, reaching the very heart of all things, 
the highest truth, the deepest peace or the 
most absorbing gladness is realised. Still 
others there are who believe unselfish work 
in some favourite cause to be religion. These 
conceptions again are mostly found to exist 
ill many' people in various combinations and 
in diversified strength. 

These fourfold tendencies of spiritual pro- 
gress render it necessary to speak of the 
practice of religion as comprising the four- 
fold Yogas, the Dhaktiyoga, the Rajayoga, 
the Jnanayoga and the Karmayoga. But 
such divisions are decidedly good for purposes 
of study, and much less so for purposes of 
practice. In the concrete case of a man 
aspiring after religion, we may of course find 
a leading tendency for one of these fourfold 
paths, but that does not mean that he need 
not adopt, where possible, any method or 
expedient from the other Yogas as a feeder 
discipline, as it were, to the main line of 
practice. The concrete personality' of a man 
is such a complex whole that in dealing with 
its spiritual needs, the theoretical help which 
books render can never suffice. The only 
adequate way is to bring the religious aspirant 


into contact with another concrete personal- 
ity in whom the wisdom of a spiritual teacher 
is combined with a true insight into human 
nature. The ancient custom of going to a 
Guru was based on this principle, and a 
good deal of the spiritual degeneration in 
modern times is due to the abuses which have 
made this ancient custom a sad failure. 

It is this circumstance which has helped 
much in rendering the first steps in the 
practice of religion now-a-days so difficult. 
A Guru who fully appreciates the trend of 
spiritual forces in the age and is at the same 
time above all attachments to self-interest in 
any form is very rare indeed now-a-day.s, and 
this is the very root of the crying evil we 
find now in the form of a deplorable shallow- 
ness in our collective spiritual life. The 
movement which has taken its rise in the 
country from the wonderful life of Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa may not be generally 
accepted yet as a remedy calculated to re- 
move the very root of this evil. Such recog- 
nition will come slowly according as our 
collective spiritual life gradually steers clear 
of the Scylla of narrow orthodoxy on the one 
hand and the Charybdis of blind, denational- 
ising prepossessions of Western culture on 
the > other. But for the sake of this bold 
steering it is necessary that religion in all its 
various forms should be practised more and 
more enthusiastically all over the country. 
For this preliminary spade-work in the re- 
construction of our collective spiritual life, a 
work which has none the less to be done most 
vigorously, it is highly desirable that all of us 
should possess clear and correct notions as to 
how the very first steps in the practice of 
religion should be taken. Let us briefly dis- 
cuss the question with this object in view. 
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Whatever be the spiritual temperament of 
a man to determine his peculiar relation with 
the fourfold paths of Yoga, the very first 
condition of his progress is earnestness. 
Religion is a very jealous task-master ; if you 
do not make it the supreme pursuit in your 
life, it never yields you its real fruits. You 
may of course reap its benefits in some 
measure, if you take it merely as the source 
of strengthening and steadying your footsteps 
in other walks of life. But this is only at 
most a secondary function of religion. Here 
it remains merely as an unseen helper ; here 
it does not reveal to you its intrinsic glories. 
For when a man stands face to face with 
religion and makes a sincere self-surrender to 
it, it is enabled only then to fulfil his birth- 
right of divinity. But when your face is really 
turned towards other pursuits of life and you 
simply call upon religion to render you its 
help from behind, you may enrich your life 
witii achievements, but tiie most real poten- 
tialities of that life as realised in a life divine 
will remain untapped and neglected. So 
earnestness in the practice of religion implies 
sincere self-surrender to it ; all other tasks 
and pursuits of individual life must come and 
own allegiance to it. None of them should 
not only run counter to the supreme interest 
of religion, but every one of them must have 
its scope, purpose and importance determined 
and regulated constantly by religion in the 
light of its own supreme purpose. 

Otherwise there cannot be any systematic 
progress towards the higher realities of relig- 
ion. No other pursuit in life demands such 
single-mindedness in the real sense of the 
term. If in a cabinet of various pursuits, as it 
were, you have a drawer for religion, and 
take it out ^daily at some fixed hour to sit 
vis d vis with it and then shelve it away for 
the rest of the day, religion is bound to re- 
main a mystery to you throughout your life. 
From the very outset, you must have the 
earnestness to make religion the governing 


factor in all your daily activities ; as if you 
are living your life to religion from hour to 
hour and all other things have to subserve its 
supreme interest. This firm attitude of the 
mind, this living constantly with the grip of 
religion closing firmly on mind and soul, may 
not come to many at the very beginning. 
But sincere efforts towards it constitute the 
first step in the practice of religion, and so 
many disturbing influences in modern life 
rush in from all sides to break up this attitude 
of mind, tliat Sri Ramakrishna used to advise 
occasional retreats into solitude to strengthen 
the first efforts towards it. This habitual 
attitude of self-surrender to the practice of 
religion in the form in which one adopts it, 
this constant holding out of the mind for 
religion like the point of a compass, must 
have to be acquired if we want to stand on 
the threshold of religion. If this is once 
gained, then other obstacles on the way, 
internal and external, drop off almost as a 
matter of course. 

But what renders it difliciilt to attain to this 
habitual flow of the mind-stream to practice of 
religion as the only real interest amidst all the 
various occupations of life, is not any want of 
desire for it, but a peculiar insubordination of 
the mind itself. This mind appears to be 
wonderfully pliant and submissive, when it 
wishes for that state in which all its impulses 
will be at llie service of religious practice. 
How fondly tlien it contemplates on that 
possibility, with ^what sincere pleasure and 
hope ! But alas, when it tries to make that 
sclf-surreiuler to the religious interest, other 
interests of life crowd in upon it and make it 
self-oblivious at once. This irresistible spirit 
of rebellion against itself has been developed 
in the mind by its previous habits of self- 
surrender to other than religious interests of 
life. The stored-up momentum of these habits 
make the mind, which is after all material, 
act in this way against its own wishes. Our 
own mind has thus become the greatest 
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obstacle against single-mindedness in the pur- 
suit of religion. In fact, all throughout our 
practice of religion the real impediments 
always come out of our own mind. Our mind 
has brought us where we are and placed us 
within the labyrinth of Maya. This tendency 
of the mind to play itself more and more into 
the unsuspected perplexities of Avidya is a 
fundamental fact of our existence, and every 
man intent upon making religion the su- 
preme, and the only governing, interest in his 
life should remember that his real path to 
spiritual progress lies through a growing con- 
quest over this tendency. 

Is there any provision in our mental con- 
stitution for conquering this innate mental 
tendency ? This is the most central question 
in the practice of religion, for if there is no 
constitutional provision, then practice of relig- 
ion becomes impossible for ordinary man. 
But if there really exists such a provision, 
then by all means we have first to cling to it, 
for otherwise no amount of mental exertion 
would avail us in resisting the fundamental 
tendency of our mind to play itself into the 
mazes of Avidya. Here Advaita philosophy 
comes in and boldly declares that our mind 
carries within itself a constitutional provision 
for transcending its constitutional necessity of 
being constantly victimised by Maya. It is 
this provision which constitutes the basis of 
every system of religious discipline, be it of 
Jnanayoga, of Uhaktiyoga, of Rajayoga or of 
Karmayoga. But in Jnanayoga only, this 
basis is presented to us in the boldest relief, 
while in the other paths it lies implied in the 
initial methods. In Bhaktiyoga, for example, 
a Bhakta seeks to divert the flow of his senti- 
ment from worldly objects of enjoyment 
towards his God, and he is found to succeed. 
Here the very precondition of his success, that 
something in his sentimental nature which by 
extricating that nature gradually from Avidya 
proves itself to be stronger than the latter, 
remains generally unknown and unanalysed 


by the Bhakta. Perhaps it serves his pur- 
pose best to call it the inscrutable mercy of 
his God. 

In Rajayoga also, the whole process of 
eightfold stages makes a fundamental as- 
sumption. It lays down that if concentration 
be practised after the body and the mind 
have been brought to some preliminary state, 
then the mind will naturally become dis- 
entangled from outward objects ( ) 

and spontaneously catch on to the internal 
object of concentration. This assumption of 
and reliance on the characteristic spontaneity 
of the mind to be brought out by certain 
preliminary exercises constitute the back- 
bone of the whole system of Rajayoga, But 
what is the cause of this spontaneity ? What 
is the reason that the same mind which is so 
helplessly befooled with endless preoccupa- 
tions by Avidya, if placed by certain pro- 
cesses ill some particular attitude, spontane- 
ously plunges away from all entanglements 
of the object-world and seeks to lose itself in 
higher realities? Then in Karmayoga, the 
worker who gradually succeeds in working 
without any attachment to the results, good 
or bad, whose activities like physical pheno- 
mena become mere reactions implying no 
reference to self-interest, finds out one day 
that his energies of thought and deed, when 
exerted, touch on the inner side of his nature 
a mysterious ground, — a realisation of his 
nature, one step higher, wherein all his acti- 
vities are to find their consummation being 
resolved into a supreme unity of experience. 
Here also, the process assumes beforehand a 
fundamental spontaneity in human nature 
strong enough to defeat one day the treacher- 
ous tangle of Avidya. 

This mysterious element in human nature 
by virtue of which man is able to throw off 
the yoke of Avidya requires to be fully 
brought out now-a-days in our study of the 
important question of religious practice. This 
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mysterious element has been spoken of above 
as a constitutional provision in our internal 
nature for coiupiering the opposite tendency 
of mind to subject itself to the play of Avidya, 
and the Advaita philosophy explains this 
element as the inviolability of the inmost 
truth of our being. Advaita declares that the 
real truth in us is Brahman, everything else is 
unreal, and the real however much obscured 
is always bound to prove stronger than the 
unreal. Somehow assert the real, and the un- 
real cannot but shrink away. The inviolabi- 
lity of our real nature is the highest law, and 
when this operates, all the laws of Avidya 
hide their diminished heads. When we bold- 
13' stand on this inviolability of our real nature, 
the crushing weight of countless sanskaras 
(long-acquired tendencies) is for the moment 
lifted up from our shoulders. When once a 
man has learnt to tap this source of infinite 
strengtli, his spiritual progress is assured 
more than that of others, be he the most 
despicable sinner of them all. The niiracu- 
luiis conversion of sinners which we come 
across as anecdotes in the life of great saints 
and prophets implies nothing but the sudden 
opening up in them, in one form or other, of 
this source of inexhaustible strength. 

The secret of sure success in the practice of 
religion is to make this bold stand on the 
inviolability of our real nature. Such a bold 
stand enables us to perpetually assert our 
superiority over the law of sapiskam which set 
in operation by the primeval power of Avidya 
cannot be expected, if left to itself completely, 
to lead us beyond that Avidya itself. Our 
philosophy maintains that Maya had both the 
aspects of Vid3'a and Avid3'a, that while 
Avidya entangles, Vidya extricates, and that 
at the last point of progression, these forces 
exhaust and nullif)' each other and our real 
transcendent nature shines forth. But in 
actual practice, we find by analysis that this 
Vid}»a force we feel in the form of an un- 
ceasing revolt against the workings of the 


other force seeking to bind us down to un- 
reality. This irreconcilableness of our real 
nature we have to deliberately assert by 
making the bold stand described above. That 
attitude of active faith on our real nature is 
the practical counterpart of the philosophical 
theory about the operation of Vidya. In 
practice we have not to remain idle witnesses 
of the operations of Vidya and Avidya or of 
the laws of sanskara ; we have to rise up and 
identify ourselves with Vid3'a, and the real 
secret of habitually doing this is to maintain 
always a strung attitude of active faith on our 
real nature. 

So we conclude that along with an earnest 
self-surrender to religious practice as the 
governing purpose in all that we do or think, 
we must have always an active faith on our 
real nature. These two requisites make the 
first steps in the practice of religion in every 
form much easier to take. By putting the 
word “ active before faith, we mean to dis- 
tinguish the latter from a sort of passive 
faith on our real nature which mere philos- 
ophy' may' produce in us. Passive faith does 
not avail us in moments of struggle, while 
active faith on our real nature, — the attitude 
of believing a truth with the eagerness at the 
same time to carry it out, to profit by it in 
practice, — is a great uplifting force. Thus 
faith on our real nature is said to be active, 
when it assures us, standing face to face with 
the dark side of our nature, full of evil 
tendencies, that 'that is not all, assert your 
better self when it cuts short the evil sug- 
gestions of our own mind appearing as the 
tempter and fills us with a sense of superior 
strength to resist ; when moreover it raises us 
up on our legs instantly after a fall and 
dispels at once the inclination to whine and 
wail over such past misfortunes; when it 
keeps off despondency, that putrefying factor 
ill religious life, and clears the ground about us 
of all the bacilli of weakness wliicli despairing 
thoughts breed in plenty ; and lastly, when it 
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Isolds up constantly before our mind the ulti- 
mate vanity of all worldly desires and at- 
tractions, and with a triumphant assurance of 
success, enables our mind in every case to 
make the last successful effort after a series of 
failures. If Advaita philosophy is best calcu- 
lated to maintain this active faith within us, 
then that must be one reason at least why 
Sri Ramakrishnagave this general direction in 
In's terse, epigramatic way to all aspirants for 
religious practice : First take Advaita tied up 


in your clothes and then safely proceed on as 
you choose. When Arjuna asked Sri Krishna 
as to how the mind can be made capable 
of concentration, the reply was : by 
( repeated application ) and (non-at- 

tachment); but what constitute again the 
preconditions of these two, arc, first, this 
active faith on our real nature, and second, the 
sincere adoption of religion as the supreme 
purpose to govern everything else in our 
life. 


RELIGION AS THE NATION-BUILDER. 


I. 


7 UV UCH have we seen in history how 
politics builds up a ‘nation.* No his- 
torian however has yet traced or set forth 
how religion also can build up a nation. 

It has become a deeply ingrained habit 
with us to think of a nation as the product of 
political growth, and to associate with the 
word ‘ nationalism ’ a groundwork of collective 
■political aspiration and development. Na- 
tionalism with us is essentially a phenomenon 
in the political life of a people. 

But all this is really absurd. Ana]3^se the 
conception of a nation. First, it is a collec- 
tive body, not a loose grouping of units, but 
a real organisation. Secondl)', it is not an 
organisation of one or manj' interests or pur- 
suits of the people who form the nation, but 
an organisation of their whole collective life. 
All the possible collective intere.sts and pur- 
suits of a people are brought under one 
comprehensive scheme, and when this scheme 
is set to work through the machinery of 
adequate ways and means, we get a living 
jiation. 

So three things go together to make a 
nation : ist, the collective body of the people 
pf a country ; 2 nd, an organised scheme of 
collective life in which every interest and 
pursuit jf that body become related to 


every other and all of them to some supreme 
end ; and 3rd., a proper mechanism of human 
agenc)' by which the above scheme is to be 
worked. 

And the whole process may be briefly 
repre.sented thus to our mind ; rst, there rises 
a common end in the minds of the peo{)lc, 
and round this common end they rally ; 2nd, 
they seek to make all other ends, pursued by 
them in common, subservient to the first end, 
and thus an organic system of ends present.^ 
itself; 3rd, they develop a S3\stematic arrange- 
ment for working this system of ends. There- 
fore the very backbone of an efilcient national 
life is the organic S3\stcm of collective einls. 

Now if it can be proved to be an absolute 
necessit3' for every people in this world to 
adopt politics as being the only supreme end 
calculated to evolve and govern this system 
of collective ends in their life, then and then 
only can we maintain that there is a ncces- 
.sar3' correlation between politics and national- 
ism, and that it is politics alone that can 
build up a nation. But from what we have 
briefly stated above as the theory of nation- 
building, it is quite evident that the choice of 
that supreme end need not at all be confined 
to politics. The organic .sy.stem of collective 
ends in the life of a nation may very well be 
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conceived of as revolving round religion as 
the supreme governing end. 

So at least in theory, we find it quite pos- 
sible for religion to build up a nation in the 
true sense of the term. 

Rut the difficulty arises when we go to 
discuss as to what place the political end is 
allotted in that system of collective ends which 
religion evolves and governs. For if we 
surrender to religion the task of building up a 
nation, then it will mould and regulate accord- 
ing to its own purposes every other interest or 
end of our collective life. It will inevitably 
limit to the requirements of its own collective 
pursuit the sphere of every other interest or 
ambition of our collective life ; just as politics 
in the case of political nations limits the 
sphere of other collective pursuits (such as 
for example that of altruism and religion) 
proportionately to the interest of its own 
efficiency and power. If it is necessarily im- 
plied in our adopting religion to be the 
nation-builder i*'. India that all other collect- 
ive pursuits will have their scope restricted 
proportionately to the interest of our collec- 
tive spiritual pursuit, tlicn apparently serious 
questions arii.e with regard to such national 
interests as tiiose of politics, commerce and 
economics. 

All the world over wc find every country 
in modern times seeking to strengthen its 
political power, for modern history proves it 
to be the stepping-stone to prosperity in 
every direction. If one country is not strong 
enough in politics, it is quietly sat over by 
another, and it is all over with all the chances 
of its own economic and commercial prosper- 
ity, and even its intellectual, moral and relig- 
ious life inevitably declines. So indubitable 
experience dictates that every modern nation 
in the world must have plenty of political 
power, at least to keep off slow death by 
starvation if not to realise its economic or 
commercial ambitions. Now what guarantee 
is there that religion when accepted as our 
uation-buildcr and when shaping all the other 


pursuits of our collective life in the mould of 
its own interests will leave to politics sco[)e 
and strength enough to resist the worst evils 
of a political subjection? Will or will not 
religion leave us politically emasculated ? 

Let us see what sort of assurance religion 
gives in reply to this question. We have 
seen that organised national life implies an 
organic system of collective ends. Now every 
organisation has its advantage as well as 
disadvantage ; it cannot be an unmixed good. 
While this nationalisation of collective ends 
places collective life on a lasting, stable basis, 
strong to pursue and fulfil its mission in this 
world uniformly and unerringly, it is bound 
to transform each end of national life except- 
ing the supreme one into a means to the latter. 
In ancient India, all the ends of human life 
used to be classified under the four Vargas ; 
dharma^ artha^ kdma^ and vioksha. Now, for 
example, when collective life becomes nation- 
alised, each of these generalised ends cannot 
severally claim the utmost freedom of col- 
lective pursuit, however much in individual 
life the same freedom might be exercised in 
scattered instances all over the country. 
Properly speaking, these generalised fourfold 
ends were never placed even before individual 
man as of equal value as objects of pursuit. 
So now in placing them before our collective 
life, we only act up to the real spirit of our 
ancient civilisation, when we organise them 
in such a way that religion moulds each of 
the others to its own supreme uses and pur- 
poses. So in upbuilding the Indian nation 
today, religion asks our collective life to make 
what is both a self-exalting and a self-denying 
ordinance. It is a self-exaltation, because by 
working out an organic system of its ends, 
our collective life rises to the glories of an 
organised nation ; and it is at the same time 
a self-sacrifice, because by making religion the 
governing end in that organic system, our 
collective life restricts itself to such pursuit 
only of all the other ends as may not go 
beyond their subserviency to the supreme 
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end and thus upset the balance of the whole 
system. 

So at the very outset, religion warns us that 
in the nation it would build up for us, the 
pursuit of wealth, or politics or commerce 
will not necessarily tend to attain to such 
gigantic proportions as the ambitions of a 
modem nation generally picture to it. The 
production and distribution of so much wealth 
in the country as would provide for national 
units that easy, plain living which best suits 
the purposes of pursuing the supreme collec- 
tive end in their individual life, must of course 
remain the essential economic object of our 
national life. It is not difficult to work out 
in detail what this economic ideal implies. 
According to Western methods of administer- 
ing the needs of a country, methods which are 
being applied today in India in many respects, 
the mainspring of the whole machinery of its 
economic life lies in the hands of politics. 
So present conditions demand that religion 
our nation-builder must provide for us a 
sphere of political interest and pursuit, from 
which we may seek to remove such hind- 
rances to our national spiritual pursuit as are 
created out of any distress in our economic 
and political circumstances. From the fact 
that Providence has placed the British in 
supreme political authority in our country, 
we are not only deriving the requisite training 
in the modern art of nation-building while 
veering round by the constraint of circums- 
tances to the proper choice of the supreme 
end in that task, but the occasion also arises 
for constant endeavour in the sphere of 
politics to safeguard the interests of our col- 
lective spiritual pursuits. This political aspect 
of the national life which religion offers to 
build up for us will evidently have its fulfil- 
ment under present circumstances, if the 
political government properly participates with 
our chosen representatives deputed for the 
purpose in the work of relieving such distress 
in our economic and political condition as 
hamper the realisation of our collective spir- 


itual end. A political demand for such parti- 
cipation is modest enough for full recognition 
and acceptance by the British government. 

So If we surrender today to religion the 
task of nation-building, our political leaders 
will not have to go back upon what progress 
they think they have made in making the 
popular voice heard in the councils of the 
Empire. But the whole standpoint they now 
maintain in the work will have to be changed. 
For then they will have to represent not the 
political aspirations of the Indian people, but 
simply the actual political needs of our collec- 
tive spiritual pursuit. The vision of a nobler 
national glory will hush into silence all those 
clamorous watchwords, they have accepted, of 
political ambition, such as Colonial Self- 
government, Autonomy within the Empire 
etc. But they arc bound to be recognised in 
the political field as the real representatives of 
their country, its life-history, its mission in the 
world, and its high destiny. 

Blit still the question would be asked as to 
what becomes of the necessary evils of poli- 
tical subjection, evils which J. S. Mill des- 
cribed as human cattle-farming? Every evil 
in this world is a relative reality. What is 
evil to you may not really be quite an evil to 
another. There is something in you which 
makes some circumstance an evil to you, 
while somebody else may be free from that 
something and therefore may have quite 
another bearing towards that same circums- 
tance. Political subjection is really a death- 
blow to the nation which politics builds up, 
for in its case political subjection destroys 
the very organising principle of its national- 
ity. When the whole sphere of its political 
life is usurped by another nation, then the 
very life-principle is wrenched apart from the 
national body and the nation becomes dis- 
organised and ceases soon to exist as a sepa- 
rate entity. 

But why would the same evil of political 
subjection be a death-blow to another nation 
which religion has built up? Does not history 
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show that this same evil fell flat more or less 
on the collective life of the ancient Hindus? 
And the reason is not far to seek. Collective 
life in India had never trusted itself to the 
keeping or leading of politics, and whenever 
it had been tempted into such trust, it 
had to extricate itself through a big cata- 
clysm like that of Kurukshetra. But since 
that momentous lesson was taught, it never 
turned its face trustingly towards politics, 
though political rulers appreciating the spirit 
of that collective life have vied with one 
another in serving its needs and adorning 
the spheres and haunts where it moved. This 
collective life we have to reconstruct today with 
more mature and deliberate methods and with 
a fuller self-consciousness glorifying every step 
in thought and activit3^ Why should we get 
disheartened at the thought of political sub- 
jection ? The truth is that there can be no 
subjection for man unless he subjects himself. 
Man first allows his political desires to make 
of him a political man, and then he becomes 
a prey to pfditical fear and political hope, 
rendering himself subject to political evil and 
good. Tolitical aspirations never formed any 
determining factor in the evolution of collec- 
tive life in India. There have been great 
achievements of political bravery in the past, 
but what dictated the underlying impulses in 
such cases has always been religion. Besides 
these, individual political ambitions have 
developed over the spiritual main-current of 
our life-stream big and small waves of poli- 
tical glory, — kingdoms, wars, revolutions, 
conquests etc. — but like waves they have dis- 
appeared simply to add to the flux of the 
main-current of our collective life. So unless 
today by our own newly evolved fretful 
political cravings we compel our minds to 
brood over thoughts of political subjection, 
this term should never be used to describe 
our case. Political conquest of our land should 
mean the alien occupation of just an insigni- 
ficant fraction of the whole ground of our 
collective life, And if it now appears to mean 


irto 

much more than that, we have only ourselves 
to blame in that we have withdrawn ourselves 
wilfully from the real .scheme of our collective 
life into a new scheme in which that life has 
to be lived from the foundation of politics. 
This perverted view of life is really respon- 
sible for all the humiliation to which our life 
seems to be exposed today in most of its 
spheres of activity. We feel ourselves to be 
‘emasculated’ because we neglect the national 
resources for developing our manhood, and 
fondly^ expect to have them developed in 
spheres of life whicli politics governs. 

Otherwise, analyse the actual evils we 
complain against so persistently today, and it 
will be found that they arc mostly the neces- 
sary outcome of our own disorganisation not 
in the political sense, ’nit in the sense in 
which onr own type of collective life has 
always to be organised. Some type of organi- 
sation of life is the universal demand of the 
modern age. No people on earth today can 
be in a position to solve the problems of 
sanitation, of food, of education unless they 
arc organised on a national scale. Have we 
organised our rural life properly to fight in- 
sanitatic n? No. Have we organised our 
national ideals properU- to fight illiteracy ? 
No. Have we organised our agricultural 
producers to control to aii}- extent the sale of 

eir productions ? No. We have not com- 
•icnced yet the very fundamental work of 
organisation, and when we feel hke com- 
mencing it, we make a fuss on the political 
field where natural I3' we create suspicions in 
the minds of the political rulers and upset the 
whole beginning. Are these political rulers 
to blame? Is it a necessity for you to run 
counter to their interests whenever you seek 
to do good to your own country? If 3*011 
think that Providence has brought you to 
such a pass, you are miserably self-deluded. 

Our country’s good lies elsewhere than 
through a course of political aspirations and 
activities. We have to rally round the Spiri- 
tual Ideal which India stands for and b^in 
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the work of organisation therefrom. India 
live.'* r r the preservation, practice a*.* ? rv.vMch- 
Ing of liic Spiritual Ideal which synli!? -? ';s ;ind 
fociist=es the whoU world-culture ■!; religion. 
This Spiritual Idea! oiu colleciiv ' religion 
in India, and tc tin's reiigion we sIiokM liave 
to surier.der tlu* fundamental task of 

nation-biiilcii:' When rcligio!! builds up the 
nation, it will ^issnre to ns freedum in all 
respects essential to its ow.i scheme of col- 
lective life, actually demonstrating how 
throughout our line of pn^gress, we may not 
have cause to resent or smart under our 
political conncrti«)ii with the British ICmpiie. 
This connection was brought about for the 
good of our spiritual collective life and how- 
ever much it may seem 10 have given rise to 
difliculties at prcscml, these dinicultics anj 
easy of solution if we veer round to oiir own 
scheme of collective life and our political 
rulers to the nobler traditions of their history. 

So we understand now the precise nature 
of the offer which religion makes to us for 
building up an Indian nation. In another 
article we shall try to sec how religion as the 
nation-builder will proceed in its task. 

EPISTLES OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

XLXI. 

39 Victoria atreefc, 

9tli Dec. ’96. 

Dear Mrs. B. — 

It is needless to express my graM'tude at 
your most generous offer. 

I don’t want to encumber myself with 
large amount of money at the first start, but 
as things progress on I will be very glad to 
find employment for that sum. 

My idea is to start on a very small scale. 
I do not know anything yet. I will know 
my bearings when on the spot in India. 
From India I will write to you more details 


July 

about my plans and the practical way to 
realise them. 

I start on tl)e i6th and after a few days in 
Italy take tl;*. 'teamer at Naples. 

Kindly c s ' ^‘y my love to Mrs V, and 
Saradanada and to the rest of my friends there. 
As for j'on I have always regarded yon as 
the best friend I have and it will be the Suine 
all my life. 

With love and blessings, 

Vivekananda. 

XLXII. 

Stitunfiy, 

BnmiiHil, SOtii .rune '07. 

My dear M — 

Things arc tnriu'ng out most ciirionsly for 
mo. Frtnn Cfiloinbo in Ccx'lon, where I 
landed, lu Ramnad, the nearly southern-most 
point of the Indian continent where I am just 
now as the guest c)f the Rajah of Ramnad, 
my journey has been a huge procession — 
crowds of people, illuminations, addresses etc. 
etc. A monument jo ft. high is being built 
on the spot where I landed. The Rajah of 
Ramnad has presented his address to “ Ilis 
most Holiness ” in a huge casket of solid gold 
beautifully worked. Madras and Calcutta 
are on the tiptoe of expectation as if the 
whole nation is rising to honour me. So you 
see M — I am on the very height of my 
destiny, yet the mind turns to quietness and 
peace; to the days we had in Chicago, of rest, 
of peace and love and that is why I write 
just now, and may this find you all in health 
and peace. I wrote a letter to my people 
from London to receive Dr. B. kindly. 
They accorded him a big reception but it 
was not my fault that he could not make any 
impression there. The Calcutta people are a 
hard-headed lot. Now B. thinks a world of 
me, I hear. Such is the world. 

With all love to mother, father and you all, 

I remain 
Yours affly. 

Vivekananda. 
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LESSONS ON BHAKTI-YOCxA. 

[ UnpublisJied Class- notes given by the Sioami 
Vivekananda. ] 

I. 

Thk Yoga thkougii Devotion. 

We have been considering Rajayoga and the 
physical exercises, now we will consider Yoga 
through devotion. But we must reinenil)er that 
our system is that there is no system necessary. We 
want to set before you many syslenis. many ideals 
in order tliat you may find one that will suit you; 
if one does not, peihaj^s anoliier may. 

We want to l econie harinduious beingf^ : the 
psychical, spiritual, iiitelleLTual.and woikiiig (active) 
side of our natine e(piail\ deveh^ped. Nations and 
individuals typify one of these si '..-s or typ(?s and 
cannot msderstand more than liial one. '1‘hey get 
so built up into one ideal that they cannot *ee any 
other. The ideal is realty tint we '{.Idi 
many-sided. Indeed lir* can e 1 1' ih.‘ ivii.'^cry *''i‘ 
tl>e Wi>ild is tli.il we are .•») one-sitle<l that vre can- 
not sympathise vilh each oliier. C'on^itler a n.. t 
looking at the .mui from iKiiealli the earth, iii> ilii 
shaft of a mine ; he sees one aspect of tn**. sun. riicii 
another man s.es the .sun fiom ‘he canh'.s level, 
another through mist and fog, ap.otiiei fioiii the 
mountain top. To vach the .sun iias a difu rent 
appearance. S ) tin. re are many apiicaiauco.s, l.iit 
in reality there is only 01. e si. ?. Tl no i.» divei^ily 
of vision, but one i/ojecl, and ihat the sun. 

Each 1: .lH, according to 1 is naiiire has a 
peculiar tendency and l. kes to ctilaiu ideals and a 
certain path by which to reach tluriu. he goal 

is always the same to all. '1 iio Roman .iholic is 
deep and spiritual, but he has lost bieadih. 'I'lien 
Unitarian is wide, but he has lost spiri-.uality and 
considers religion as of divided importance. What 
we want is the depth of the Roman Catholic and 
the breadth of the Unitarian. \Vc must be as 
broad as the skies, as deep as the ocean ; wc must 
have the zeal of the fanatic, the depth of the 
mystic, and the width of the agnostic. 'Hie word 
“ Toleration ” has acquired an unjileasant associa- 
tion with the conceiled man who thinking himself 
in a high position looks down on his fcllow- 


creauires with pity. This is a horrible stale of 
mind. We are all travelling the same way, to- 
wards the same goal, but by difTerent paths made 
by the necessities of the case to suit diverse minds. 
We must become many-sided, indeed we iiiu.st be- 
come Protean in character, so as not to tolerate hut 
to do what is much more difficult, to sympathise, 
to enter into llie other’s path, and feel ivi/b him 
in his aspiration.s and seeking after CiKi. 'J'ii re 
arc two elements in every Religion, - 'i p'^s’ti . . .'nd 
a negative. In Chri.siianity, for in.- . ..ice. wh'-n 
speak of the Incarnation, of the Trinity, of Salva- 
tion ih rough Jesus C' Ini si, I (ihe Yogi) am with 
5011. I say “Very gi)c>d, that I also hold true.” 
But when you g.") on to .say, “ lljcre is no other true 
reiigi»‘ij. llune i.< no oihor revelaiimi of (iod,*’ then 
I say, “ Stop. I cannot go wiili you when you shut 
out, when yon deny.” Every religion has a mes- 
sage to deliver, something to teach man, hut when 
it begin.^ to pri.'tesl, wlicn it lii*.*s to disturb others, 
then it lakes up a negaiive and therefore a danger- 
oii.s position, and does not ki: >w where to beyin or 

V. InTf lo ' lid. 

F.\i‘«y Fo’ce (.oinpK»*i a circuit. 'I’lic Force we 
call Man start.s fiom t' e fi h.’ite God and must 
return to iliir. 'Ibis riMi.in l(. C /.i must be 
acco’r.pli-hf'd in one of two way.>. — either by 
sloxt^^liifiing b.’.ck, going v i»li N'ature, or by our 
own in^^d j ower. whici c; ises us lo stop on our 
cour.^e. wiiicli wouhl if lefi .done carry us in a rircint 
b.stk lo (h'd, and vioie.'tly Mini round anii find 
God, a.? it were by a .si ion cut. 'I bis is whai die 
Y»)gi doc- 5 . 

1 have said lli:” c\orv must choose his own 
ideal w 11 til is in accor»! wiiii his nature. This 
i*^'*al i.« cJu'Ied c man's J>iilam. You i *11..; keep 't 
sacred (aiul tliei 'f' c .vc . •) ai. ' wlicn you wor- 
ship God. '.VO .icconling to yo ■ Islitain. How 
arc wc io Hi’ iie particular nietliod } h i* v*, 
difiicult. I. ■ oil persevere in your worship !■ 
will com* i.self. Three things are the special 
gifts of (if . to ^lan : (1) The human body; (2) 
the desire to be free ; (3) the power lo get ludp 
from one who is already free. Now we cannot have 
devotion without a personal (’«od. There nui.st be 
the lover and the beloved. God is. an infiiiitised 
Human Being. It is bound to be so. for so long 
as we are human we must have a humanised God; 
we arc forced to see a personal God and Him only. 
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Consider how all that we see in this world is not 
the object pure and simple, but the object plus 
our own mind. The chair plus the chair’s re- 
action on your mind is the real chair. You must 
colour everything with your mind and then alone 
you can see it. ( Example : the white square 
shiny hard box, by the man with three senses, 
then by the man with four senses, then by him with, 
five senses. The last alone sees it with all the 
enumerated qualities, and each one before has 
seen an additional one to the previous man. Now 
suppose a man with six senses sees the same box, 
he would see still another quality added). 

Because 1 see Love and Knowledge, 1 know the 
universal Cause is manifesting that Love and 
Knowledge. How can that be loveless which 
causes Love in me ? We can't think of Universal 
Cause without hiiinan qualities. To e.ee God as 
separate from ourselves in the universe is neces- 
sary as a riiaSt step. There are three visions of God : 

ist. The lowest vi.sion, when (lod seems to 
have a body like ourselves (see Byzantine art). 

2nd. A higher vision, when we invest God with 
human qualities, and then on and on till, we come 
to the, 

3rd. The highest vi.sion, when we see God. 

But remember that in all these steps wc are see- 
ing God and God alone ; there is no illusion in it, 
no mistake. Just as when we saw the sun from 
different points it was still the sun and not the 
moon or anything else. 

We cannot help seeing God as w'e are, — in- 
finitised, but still as wc are. Su])pose we tried to 
conceive God as the Absolute, we should have 
again to come back to the relative state in order to 
enjoy and love. 

The devotion to God as seen in every religion 
is in every religion divided into two parts. The 
devotion which works through forms and ceremo- 
nies and through words, and that which works 
through Love. In this world we are bound by laws 
and we are always striving to break through these 
laws ; we are always trying to disobey, to trample 
on Nature. For instance, Nature gives us no 
houses, we build them. Nature made us naked, 
we clothe ourselves. Plan’s goal is to be free and 
just in so far as we are incompetent to break 
Nature's laws shall we suffer. We only obey 
Nature's la^b in order to be onllaxvai ^ — beyond 


Law. The whole struggle of life is nol to obey. 
(That is why I sympathise with “ Christian Scien- 
tists ” for they teach the liberty of man and the 
divinity of Soul). The Soul is superior to all 
environment. “The Universe is my Father’s King- 
d ni ; I am the Heir-Apparent”; that is the altitude 
fi.i Man to take. “My own soul can subdue all.” 

Wc must work through Law before we come to 
I^ibcrty. External helps and methods, forms, 
ceremonies, creeds, doctilues, all have their right 
place and are meant u- ..uppoM and strengthen 
us itnlil we become slrong. Then they are no more 
neces.sary. They arc our nur.se and as such in- 
dispensable in youth. Even books are nurses, 
medicines are nurses. But we must work to bring 
about the time when man .shall recognise his 
mastery over his own boily. Herbs and medicines 
have power over ii.s as lung as we allow them ; 
when we become strong these external methods are 
1)0 more necessary. 

ThK DF.VOTl.yN THAT WORKS THROUGH WollDS. 

Body is only mind in a grosser form, mind being 
composed of finer layers and the body being the 
denser layers, and when man has perfect control 
over his mind he will also have control over his 
body. Just as each mind has its own peculiar 
body, so to each word belongs a particular thought. 
We talk in double consonants when we arc angry : 
— “stupid fool,” “idiot” &c. ; in soft vowels, 
when we are sad, — “Ah ! me. ” These are inomenlaiy 
feelings, of course, but there are eternal feelings, 
such as love, peace, calmness, joy, holiness, and 
these feelings have their word-expression in all 
religions ; the word being only the embodiment of 
these, man’s highest ft^elings. Now the thought 
has produced the word, and in their turn these 
words may produce the thoughts or feelings. This 
is where the help of words comes In. Each of such 
words covers one ideal. These sacred, mysterious 
words we all recognise and know, and yet if we 
merely read them in books they have no effect on 
us. To be effective they must be charged wiih 
Spirit, touched and used by one who has himself 
been touched by the Spirit of God and who now 
lives. It is only he who can set the current in 
motion. The “ laying on of hands ” is the conti- 
nuation of that current which was set in motion by 
Christ. The one who has the penver of transmit- 
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ling this current is called a Guru.” With great 
Teachers the use of words is not necessary — as with 
Jesus. But the smaller fry ” transmit this current 
through words. 

Do not look on the faults of others. You can- 
not judge a man by his faults. (Example : Suppose 
we were to judge of an apple tree by the rotten, 
unripe, unformed apples wc find on the ground. 
Even so do the faults ^6f a man not show what the 
man's cliaractcr is). Remember, the wicked are 
always the same all over the world. The thief and 
the murderer are the same in Asia and Europe and 
America. They form a nation to themselves. It 
is only in the good and the pure and the strong 
that you And variety. Do not recognise wickedness 
in other.s. Wickedness is ignorance, weakness. 
What is the good of telling people, they are weak ? 
Criticism and destruction arc of no avail. We must 
give them something higher; tell them of their 
own glorious nature, their birthright. Why do not 
more people come to God ? 'I'hc reason is that so 
few [)eop1c have any enjoyments outside their five 
smses. The majority cannot see with their eyes 
nor hear with their ears in the inner world. 

THE VAIRAGYA-SATAKAM 

OR THE IIUNDKEl) VERSES ON RENUNCIA- 
TION nV IIIIAKTRinAKI. 

( Continued from page rrj ), 

Utnfr^ w. 



day, our condition being comparable to that 
of tree.s on tlie sandy bank of a river. 

^ ^5RlF^araRi>: jw: 

str/^sinK n^n 

49. The life of man ( as ordained ) is 
limited to one hundred years; half of it is 
spent in night, and out of the other half one 
half again is passed in childhood and old 
age; and the rest which has its illnesses, 
bereavements and troubles is spent in serving 
(others). What happiness can there be for 
mortals in a life (again) which is even more 
uncertain than the ripples (on the surface) of 
water. 


5iraft 

HK'. ^1^1% 

50. Now a child for a while and then a 
youlli of erotic ways, a destitute now for a 
while and then in abundance, just like an 
actor thus, man makes at llic end of his role — 
when diseased in all limbs by age and 
wrinkled all over the body, — his exit behind 
the scene that veils the abode of Yama 
(death). 


^KTSfT 






48. Those from whom we were born, well, 51. Thou art a king, we too are elevated 
they are now on intimate footing witli Eter- through self-assurance about our wisdom 
Hity (i. e. hereafter) ; those with whom we acquired from our preceptor whom we served, 
were brought up have also become objects Thou art celebrated through thy possessions, 
of memory. Now (that we have become old) our fame is spread abroad in all quarters by 
We are approaching nearer to our fall day by the learned men. Thus a great difference 
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there is between both of us, made by honour 
^nd riches. If thou art cold towards us, we too 
are perfectly indifferent towards you. 

[ Tins Sloka is addressed by a Fa/i, (one who 
has renounced the world) to a king. The Fait 
wants to inform the king of the vanity of his 
possessions, and so is declaring that a Faii Is 
greater than the king. For, the king is rich in 
wealth only but he is rich in wisdom which should 
command even die respect of a king. ] 

(To be continued). 

FROM THE PSALMS OF TAYUMANA 
SWAMI.— X. 

O ! Buss Supreme. 

1 . 

The Love that killeth nought, hoav well k mends 
All crookedness I In me devoid of Love 
What ugly features dwell ! ’What partial love I 
What cruel passions 1 What gross ignorance! 

What self-conceit 1 What craftiness of mind ! 

What lack of apprehension of the right ! 

And how averse to Freedom’s path of love ! 

But yet how drawn towards the vulger life I 
With what endeavour 1 how absorbed therein 1 
How fond of this phantasmal fleeting frame ! 

How full of vice hast thou thus made me too ! 

Am 1 Thy slaveand slave to these as well ? 

O Bliss Supreme that fills, embracing all, 

The globes near us and systems far away ! 

11 . 

Reason Thou art and blind delusion too ! 

Thou art the whirling mind, the souls as well. 

That linked to mind, evolve, and yet besides 
The All-embracing Light of Love Supreme ! 
Diverse yet constant, Thou hast still become 
The manifold of sense, the organs five, 

The senses five and yet the erments five ! 

Without and yet within, remote yet near, 

Thou dost still come and go ! Thou art withal 
Darkness and light and good and evil too ! 

Thou art the present, Thou the time to be. 

Eternity art Thou ! Thou art the One, 


Thou art the many and all and yet be}'ond1 
They only know on whom Thy Grace descends! 

O ! How can any else know I'hee with ease 1 
O Bliss Supreme that fills embracing all 
The globes near us and systems far away ! 

III. 

Men know their perverse wrangles how to spin 
Or seeking else to have their stomach’s fill, 

Their rolling minds confounding Heav’n and earth. 
They live in frenzy still ! They likewise know 
Their changing masks to don, or mumbling still 
They can conceal their hearts or else like us 
They can parade their love as in a fair ; 

Or breathing hard like angry tigers too 
They can control their breath with crimson eyes ; 
Or yet they blab and hold their faiths supreme 
Though steeped in cruel ways ! O ! Who can know 
Thy varied sports in all the diverse faiths ! 

O Bliss Supreme that fills embracing all 
The globes near us and systems far away ! 

IV. 

The sages wise appeased their hunger dire 
With water, fallen fruits, dry leaves and green: 

In gloomy mountain caves they sat so long 
With closed eyes, unmoved like blocks of stone : 
They lived by fire and bathed in sacred streams. 
And in the sun, their bony frames exposed. 

Their tangled locks pecked at by swallows too: 
They held their breath, subdued their minds in peace 
Drove up the Fire* to reach the I.unar realm 
And drank the Nectar there amidst the woods : 
And thus indeed they longed and sought Thy Grace, 
The end and aim of all Uic Sacred Lore. 

Is ’t right for me to seek this earthly life ? 

O Blis^ Supreme that fills embracing all 
The globes near us and systems far away ! 

V. 

The pure, th’ impure, the diverse joys and woes. 
The relative, the absolute as well, 

The gross, the fine, dispassion, passion too. 

The Veda and the end of Vcdic lore. 

Bondage, release, unreal and real, 

Diversity and unity as well, 

The great, the small, the rare, the ea.sy too. 

The male and female sex in creatures all. 

The Eternal and the transient life, the stain 

* i. e. of KundalinL 
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And stainlessness, and formlessness and form. 

The right, tlie wrong, the source, the sourceless too. 
The sensuous, the supersensuous, — 

No whit of these, without Thee, does subsist. 

Can we then live, however, but for Thee ! 

O Bliss Supreme that fills embracing all 
The globes near us and systems far away f 
IV. 

Clearing the woods of ignorance so dense, 

Breaking the rock of self, preparing well 
The open field of mind and sowing too 
The seeds of Peace unknown in Heav’n and earth, 
They watered it with Love and till it grew 
They guarded it from rav’nous Maya’s reach ; 

Thus did the Lovers I'hine enjoy the crop 
Of Blessed Life, and ever upon thy Grace 
The burden rests to show Thyself to me 
And make me Thine and fill my heart’s desire. 

O Thou- Transcendent Form that- is revealed 
In Space Sui>reme that passes all our wit ! 

O Bliss Supreme that fills embracing all 
The globes near us and systems far away f 

vir. 

Thou art the el’ments, Thou the million orbs. 
Thou art the mountains. Thou the girding seas, 
Thou art the moon, Thou art the sun and all, 
Thou the swelling flood of Grace Divine, 

And 1 Thou art as well ! Thus hast Tliou taught : 
But \vith the sense of * 1 ’ not yet extinct 
And blabbing still * 1 ’ * 1 ' in myriad moods 
I'm steeped in ignorance with all my love 1 
How hard to escape Karma's force unseen ? 

O ! Who ean bid pretending Sleep awake 
That folds its eyes ere yet the day departs I 
What more hast Thou to teach I Alas ! Alas I 
To whom shall I complain if not to Thee ! 

0 Bliss Supreme that fills embracing all 
The globes and near us systems far away ! 

VIII. 

Liar am I, a murderous rake am 1, 

Although enlightened by Thy Grace revealed,— 

A sordid fool, — I have yet missed the Life ! 

A sinner, I, that empty phantoms seek ! 

Wrathful and mad and shallow too am I ! 

Shouldst Thou think fit to leave me to my fate, 
Then shall I have to fall and flounder too. 

0 1 Say where else may I then seek refuge 1 
O Holy One ! O Truth ! O Life of life f 


O Friend ! O Thou Supreme without a peer I 
Transcendent One beyond the highest GradeSgr 
O Lord ! O Sire f The Crown of Vedic Lore !' 

O Grace that never forsakes the souls of Saints f 
O Bliss Supreme that (ills embracing all 
The globes near os and systems far away f 

IX. 

Howe’er I learn, whate’er discourse I hear. 

My mind is not subdued, and not a whit 
The sense of ’ I ’ has waned, and in my heart 
A myriad longings hide ! Ne’er have I knowir 
Bounty and chanty in all my life ! 

Of righteousness and stern austerities 
Never have I yet dreamt; no word of truth' 

Do I ever speak, but lies and lies indeed ! 

Though wise to teach, I’m yet a simple fool. 

Devoid of Love and Peace ! Is there on earth 
E’er seen or heard, such crooked mind as mine f 
O Bliss Supreme that fills embracing all 
The globes near us and systems far away I 

X. 

*Thou hast ne’ermore to strive for selfish ends/ 
Thus didst Thou teach as Sage of Silence mine 
And took my body, soul and all for Thine 1 
And from that hour this seeming time and space^ 
The thirst for transient things, the clinging faith 
In fleeting flesh, the forging of false ties, 

All vanish of! 1 The sense of * I ’ as well 
The falsest lie of lies doth pass away I 
No dark’ning cloud of ignorance e’er more ( 

No more shall good and evil too ensnare ! 

No more is mind nor yet the brood of mind^ 

No more is birth nor death nor then nor now, 

For all are merged in Thy Transcendent Being f 
O Bliss Supreme that fills embracing all 
The globes near us and systems far away ! 

—A. K. 

SOME LETTERS OF SWAMI 
RAMAKRISHNANANDA, 

(i> 

Mylapore> 

17-5-09. 

My dear Mr. Rai, 

1 received your letter of the i6th ultimo duly, but 
several other engagements prevented me Utm 
replying to you earlier. 
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1. Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna says, “God 19 
like water. As water has no definite form, and 
assumes the form of the vessel in which it is 
kept, so God has no definite form, He assumes all 
sorts of forms for the sake of His devotees. You 
are a man, therefore you love a human form. But 
God is the God of all living beings and therefore 
you should not confine Him to human forms only. 
If your father dresses himself as a foreigner he 
does not lose your estimation and reverence on that 
account. Hence whatever be the form of God, be- 
cause he is your God, you should love Him always 
in all forms. But some particular form may be liked 
by some one. That particular form goes by the 
name of and as such a Vaishnava loves 

the Krishna form, a Sdkta loves the Sakti form etc. 
Whatever form you like most, please worship Him 
in that form. But have always Bhakti for all His 
Forms. Just as a daughter-in-law in a Hindu 
family reveres all the members of the family, but 
only shares her bed with her husband, so you 
should have reverence for all the various Manifes- 
tations of the Deity, but your fYff% should be the 
only Lord of your life. It is very good that you have 
great reverence and love for Sri Ramakrishna. By 
worshipping Him you do not cease to worship Sakti 
for He Himself is the most beloved child of Sakti. 

a. God's forms are not allegorical. They are 
real. In Nirvikalpa Samadhi, there is neither the 
creation nor the creator. So let us keep that aside. 
The salt doll has lost itself in the ocean, who is to 
worship! But so long as there is individuality, 
there must be the personal God. God the creator 
is always personal ; and each manifestation of Him 
is as real as Himself. Worship is possible only in 
reference, to the personal God. 1 advise you to take 
up this course. In Nirvikalpa Samadhi there is no 
worship. 

3. Most of His (Sri Ramakrishna’s) direct dis- 
ciples have seen Him after His disappearance from 
mortal view. If you have a real longing to see 
Him, He is sure to satisfy you. 

4. There is no tree without a root, there is no 
external without an internal world. Bolli are In- 
separably connected. The Personal God is realised 
just as you see your friends Ac. in the wakeful 
condition. Senses are not overpowered but be- 
come wide awake. 


5. You should worship both outside and inside 
yourself as He is everywhere. He is as much in 
the Image, as inside yourself. So worship Him 
everywhere, always regarding yourself as a servant 
or son of Him, and thus distinct from Him. Uni- 
fifcation only comes in the Nirvikalpa Samadhi 
where there is no worship, as 1 have already told 
you. 

6. A whole-souled devotion is the only means 
to realise Him. This is the general, as well as, 
special teaching. In your case, have a whole-souled 
devotion for Sri Ramakrishna. 

7. Read Sri Swami Vivekanandaji's Bhakti 
Yoga, Inspired Talks, Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna, 
and the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna by M., one of 
His disciples, &c. 

8. A born dramatist can really appreciate and 
love Shakespeare. A born poet can really appre- 
ciate and love Milton. A Scotch Professor of 
Mathematics after reading Milton's Paradise Lost 
exclaimed with disgust, “ After all, what does it 
prove ? ” So, if you want to love God really you 
must have to be a God yourself, 

i. e. you must have to be a God in order to wor- 
ship God. The idea of your being sinful should 
be absolutely thrown overboard. “ It is a sin to 
call a man a sinner." Thus Sri Ramakrishna has 
reconciled Dvaita and Advaila. If you understand 
this, Swami Vivekananda will not appear to you to 
be contradictory. 

9. That Dualism which is based upon weakness 
is absolutely false and harmful. wra’TR’iF 

i. e. God can never be realised by the weak, 
says the.Sruti. If 1 am God's child I must belong 
to His cast, and if He is perfectly pure, 1 am also 
perfectly pure. There is no difference between 
and says Sri Ramakrishna ; you 

are perfectly right when you say, “ If we sur- 
render ourselves at the feet of the Ideal and forget 
all and iz/iw it will be the same as Advaita " ; 
and so, where is the difference between them ? 
Superficial thinkers only find difference. 

10. The. Dualist says “1 belong to Brahman," 
and the Monist says “ I am one with Brahman." 
There is not much difference iti these two sayings, 
for he who belongs to Brahman is one with Him as 
well. The Dualist will derive as much benefit from 
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reading Sri Sankara’s commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras as any Monist. This is my experience. Sri 
Sankara has brought God nearer home than any 
other commentator. You are right, “He comes 
when the lower self is crushed.” This crushing of 
the lower self is the aim of both the parties. 

II. By worshipping Sri Ramakrishna you do not 
cease to be a Sflkta, as Sri Ramakrishna is the 
manifested form of that Sakli who is your Kula 
Devatfl. Sakli, who is Infinite and hence Inacces- 
sible, in order to be accesssible to all has assumed 
the benign form of Sri Ramakrishna in this age. 
When she assumed the form of Sri Krishna in the 
beginning of this Yiiga she gave Her reasons 
for Her repeated Incarnations through Him: 
arar ^ etc. 

So work and live for Sri Ramakrishna, and 
worship Him with your whole soul, and thus attain 
salvation even in this life. 

With my best love and blessings, 

I am yours truly, 

Ramakrishnananda. 


ON THE CONNING TOWER. 

ORLD-WIDE interest was rivetted for some 
time on the probable developments of the 
Lusitania affair. It had been a fact 
admitted by all that the U. S., America, held the 
peculiar position of a probable peace-maker in 
sonic favourable stage of the war. So speculation 
was rife as to whether that position tvould be jeo- 
pardised or not by the exasperation caused by the 
sinking of the Lusitania. President Wilson’s 
altitude became the object of world-wide scrutiny, 
and some index to it was furnished by the remark- 
able speech he delivered at I’hiladelphia on the 
occasion of conferring citizenship on some alien 
candidates, on whom he wanted to impress how 
they had just then taken “an oath of allegiance to 
a great ideal, to a great body of principles, to a 
great hope of the human race.” “My urgent 
advice to you would be,” he said, “not only 
always to think first of America, but always also to 
think first of humanity. You don’t love humanity 


if you seek to divide humanity into jealous camps. 
Humanity can be welded together only by love, by 
sympathy, and by justice, not by jealousy and 
hatred. I am sorry for the man who seeks to 
make personal capital out of the passions of his 
fellowmen. He has lost touch with the ideal of 
America, for America was created to unite man- 
kind by those passions which lift, and not by 
passions which separate and debase.” After ex- 
plaining in this strain how America constitutes 
herself “ the hope of the human race,” he went 
on to make that memorable statement which 
created a great stir all over the world of Western 
jingoism : There is such a thing as a man be- 
coming too proud to fight. There is such a thing 
as a nation being so right that it docs not need to 
convince oliiers by force that it is right. 

So if the sentiments of the noble President be 
allowed to represent and determine the policy and 
temper of the whole American nation, we are con- 
fulenl that it will neither stoop to fish for selfish 
gain in troubled waters like Japan or Italy, nor 
play the jingo by declaring war on Germany to 
convince her of the righteousness of its note on the 
I.iisitania afTair. But facts seemed for a while to 
drift the other way, and even news of an ultimatum 
to Germany was Hashed all round the world. 
Wish is father to the thought, and there exist 
strong combinations, specially in the camps of 
American journalism, to develop bellicose tenden- 
cies in the nation ; perhaps they thought they had 
scored and were on the tiptoe of fond expectations. 
Now in fact it is dilTiciilt to guess as to which path 
conflicting influences will ultimately speed America 
on. But counting upon President Wilson’s con- 
sistency in views, it seems that the strong attitude 
he maintains in the American note, an attitude 
verging close on armed protest is due not really 
to any fighting motive born of righteous wrath 
but to an anxiety to maintain America’s position as 
a probable peace-maker. That position depends 
absolutely on the belligerents recognising in her 
some amount of power to dictate and arbitrate 
when peace terms would be discussed. This 
recognition is the basis on which rests the possibility 
of America coming to the help of the warring na- 
tions and President Wilson most probably seeks 
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to keep this basis unaffected by anything in bis 
conduct that may appear as confession of national 
imbecility in the military sense. Mr. Bryan on the 
other hand probably thinks that the course of the 
war has made circumstances so keen that even this 
solicitude on the part of the President may neces- 
sarily embroil America in the general affray. The 
President is loth to lose the scope of ultimate 
American usefulness as a peace-maker, while his 
Secretary has already grown sceptic about that 
scope. Both stand firm for the idea of peace and 
its triumph, but they differ as to the method to be 
'employed under present circumstances. This is 
our reading of the events which are exercising just 
now the minds of onlookers all over the worlds 

This American topic has some interest and 
significance for those in India who are working at 
the problem of her spiritual nationalism. No 
country which enters as a nation into the arena of 
political competition and joins the race for political 
power can avoid the inevitable penalty of becoming 
a potential peace-breaker in this world. In an 
article in September last the Prabuddha Bharata 
sought to prove how political nationalism is in- 
compatible with peace. A nation organised on the 
political basis Is placed by exigencies of modern 
-politics under the unavoidable necessity of making 
its political power felt among other nations. This 
necessity again will plunge it heels over head into 
the merciless intricacies of modern diplomacy, 
and there in that sphere it will find absolutely no 
scope or value for its best liuinanitarian intentions. 
The diplomatic atmosphere does not recognise 
such lofty ideals as President Wilson wants 
American nationalism to realise. If he really wants 
bis nation to become too proud to light for proving 
its own righteousness, the best course for him is 
to organise his nation on the lines which an article 
in a pious American monthly, (The Biide Review, 
May, 1915) so definitely suggests. This article 
quotes many Scriptures to show how a truly Christian 
nation leaves vengeance in God’s hands, who 
“always chooses a murderer to execute a murderer.’’ 
The article indirectly but clearly makes out a strong 
case for the spiritual type of nationalism when, in 
the concluding paragraph, it .says : 

We not only need a school of prophecy, but we 
need also an illuminated citizenship, who can 


consider (he principle of peace in the mind of the 
nation, and realise that it is only thru the develop- 
ment of real peace in the great within of our 
nation that it is possible absolutely to overcome 
the “fight” principle that is continually being 
manifest in the without. This is the sublime state 
of mental ]>eace, serenity and power that charac- 
terises the “ Peace-maker ” of whom Jesus speaks^. 
If a universal consciousness of peace could be 
established in the mind of the nation, then God, by 
the mouth of his prophets could safely guide our 
nation thru all these perils. 

FAMINE IN P:AST BENGAL 

AND 

THE RAMKRISI-INA MISSION. 

The following two appeals issued by Swam? 
Saradananda to the public speak for themselves^ 
The first appeal was published in May and the 
second in June. 

(0 

For some time past we have been learning 
through the newspaper columns that there has been 
an outbreak of famine in several parts of the 
Tippera and Noakhali districts. To ascertain the 
real state of affairs, we deputed a worker to Chand- 
pur, who returned W'ith the report that the condi- 
tion of the people in that district is very serious 
and needs immediate relief. We have also received 
touching appeals for immediate help from the 
pcopip of Ramganj Thana in the district of Noa- 
khali. Owing to the outbreak of the war, jute, 
which is the principal stay of the people of East 
Bengal, was either sold at a nominal price or did 
not find market at all. The misery of the people 
con.«:equcnt on this can be better imagined than 
described. Their little stock of money was soon 
exhausted, and to keep the wolf from the door, 
they had to sell everything they had, including 
their bullocks even. Matters have now come to 
such a pass that many families in the Noakhali 
district are living on half meals and sometimes on 
still scantier diet.. The ensuing Aus crops will be 
ready by the middle of August, and if the people 
are maintained somehow during these two months 
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and a half, hundreds of men, women and children 
will be saved from the jaws of death. 

On the 31st last, we sent 9 workers to open 
relief centres in the affected parts of the Tippera 
and Noakhali districts. Some of them have reached 
Hajiganj, in the Tippera district, and have started 
preliminary inspection work there, whence they 
will visit other places. We shall soon acquaint the 
public with the detailed report they furnish us 
about the nature of the work in hand. Wc have 
started the work with the balance of Rs. 7760-1 1-10 
out of the Flood Relief work (from which sum 
about Rs. 500 will be needed for the Fire Relief 
Work we have already started at Bhubaneswar), 
and considering the nature of relief to be given the 
average monthly expenditure, even working on a 
moderate scale, will amount to Rs. 6,000 nearly. 
It may be mentioned here that even with this rate 
of expenditure, we shall he able to relieve only a 
part of the total area affected. It is needless to 
point out that the sum at present at our disposal 
will be soon spent, so there is need for an im- 
mediate supply. In the name of suffering human- 
ity, we appeal to all sympathising souls for more 
funds to enable us to continue the work. Contri- 
butions of money however small, clothes, old and 
new, honia'opathic medicines and such allopathic 
medicines as Chlorodyne, Aejua Piychotis etc. will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged. 

(0 

In our last appeal wc acquainted our readers 
that we have sent nine workers to the famine- 
stricken area in the Tippera and Noakhali districts. 

They have since inspected most of the villages 
in the affected area and 1 ave already started four 
centres: — vix. at Hajiganj, Paikpara, Ramganj and 
Khalispara, the first two in Tippera and the last 
two in the Noakhali districts. The Hajigsmj 
centre intends to take over some thirty villages, the 
Paikpara about 52, the Ramganj centre about 60 
and Khalishpara about 25. The first distribution 
has already been made dealing out one week’s 
ration to the needy families. In some cases 
especially at the Ramganj centre, the slock of rice 
at present being small prevented the full measure 
from being given. 7'hc following is an abstract of 
the distributions at the different centres : — 

(a) Hajiganj centre (Tippera), number of villages 


10, number of families 79, total heads 150, quantity 
of rice given 7 maunds 32 seers. 

(b) Paikpara centre (Tippera), number of villages 
42, number of families 282, total heads 462 
quantity of rice given 16 maunds 5 seers. 

(c) Ramganj centre (Noakhali), number of villages 
13, number of families 63, total heads 126, quantity 
of I'icc given 6 maunds 16^ seers. 

(d) Khalispara centre (Noakhali), number of 
villages 8, number of families, 53, total heads 105 
quantity of rice given 6 maunds 12 seers. 

Our workers, have reported that the distress is 
general and cvcrywliere, and there is need for im- 
mediate relief. Here is an extract from our 
workers’ report of a village named Diimari that is 
5 miles from the Hajiganj centre : 

“There arc about 40 families of whom 13 
families arc in a particularly wretched condition. 
Most of these scarcely get one meal a day and go 
out every two or three days to beg their miserable 
pittance from the villagers. They are subsisting 
on a very sour wild fruit named ^ Kauphal,’ and 
boiled jute leaves and herbs. In two families 
famine has made its presence horribly felt : the 
boys and girls have hollow cheeks and sunken 
eyes, thin limbs, have lost all flesh and their 
stomachs have become unusually bloated. They 
have been given the pitli of plantain trees ( ‘ihor’ ) 
to cal ; llie condition of the grown-up people is 
much worse. The women could not come out for 
V i»i! of clothes. This want of cloth is quite a 
c.-. iiJ. n oi'iirancc now. Boys are ever}whcre 
clothed in rags, .and in one family the net of 
mcisquilo curtain was extemporised into a cloth ! 
It is clear that unless this state of things be reme- 
died from now, it will grow from bad to worse. 
The condition of other villages is very similar. We 
arc distributing rice according to circumstances.*’ 

This is indeed a pitiable state. Yet there is not 
a bit of colouring or exaggeration in it. Two 
other centres are urgently needed in the Ramganj 
Thana, where many more villages are yet sorely in 
need of relief. But we cannot open them for want 
of sunicieiit funds to carry them on. The local 
people are of opinion that if adequate help be 
given for a month the condition will be much im- 
proved. But this one month is a crisis in their 
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lives and \ve leave it to our kind-hearted readers 
to picture to themseii'es what a state of agony these 
people are living in, to see their dear ones pine away 
day after day while they themselves are powerless 
to help them. We have undertaken this relief work 
relying solely on the generosity of our countrymen 
who have always stood by us heart and soul in such 
time of trial and we are confident that they will 
do so still. In the name of our suffering brothers 
we appeal to all to help us with money and clothes. 
In such times as these even a little counts for much 
and sue!) humble offerings may save many a precious 
life. Once more we appeal to all who can think 
and feel not to hesitate in sending their aid, for 
it may be too late, and the would-be recit)ient will 
be far beyond the reach of earthly help. All 
contributions of money, and clothes old and new, 
will be thankfully received and acknowledged at 
cither of the following addresses:— (i) The 
Udbodhan Office, i, Mukerji Lane, llaghhazar, 
Calcutta. (2) The President, Rainkrishiia Mission, 
tlie Math, Belur F. O., Di. Howrah. 

(Sd.) Saradananda, 

Secretary, Ramkrishna Mission. 

1 2th June. 

NEWS AND MISCELLANIES. 

Tub 82nd birthday anniversary of Bhagavan Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramhamsa Dev was celebrated at 
the Sree Ramakrishna Mulh with great eclat under 
the auspices of the Swaini Vivekananda Sangam, 
High Road, Pudur, Vaniyambody, on Sunday the 
i3lh June, 1915. The programme consisted of the 
Pooja and Bhajan procession, with Sri Guru 
Mabaraj Vimanam, feeding the poor of' all castes, 
the Ramakrishna School boys' Stotra Arathana, Hari 
Kalha and musical performance. Then a public 
meeting was held ; Mr. K. Govindachettiar Avl. B.A. 
delivered a lecture on the life and teachings of Sri 
Guru Maharaj and Mr. M. V. Vellodiraja Avl. 
B. A. presided over the meeting. The festivities 
concluded willi Mangalaralhi and distribution of 
Prasadam. 

SwAMi Abhedananda delivered a lecture at the 
Hindu Temple, San Francisco, on the “ Religion 


futy 

of the 20th Century,*’ about the beginning of the 
month of March. The hall was crowded and 
people were standing at the door to hear the words 
that fell from the lips of one of the greatest 
Vedantisls in America. The Swami dealt with 
different phases of Vedanta, — dualism, qualified 
monism and monism. He pointed out how in this 
age God could be realised through work. The 
audience was greatly pleased to hear his masterly 
exposition of the Vedanta philosophy. The Swami 
also delivered a lecture at the Pacific Vedanta 
Centre, San P'rancisco, being invited by Swami 
Prakashaiianda of the Ramkrishna Mission. It is 
also reported that the Swami has established 
recently a Vedanta Library at Los Angeles. 

We have been asked to announce that the Indian 
South African League in a meeting held on P'liday, 
the ylh May, 1915, has declared itself dissolved, 
having successfully fulfilled its object of looking 
after the interests of the South African Indians 
who were in distress during the well-known passive 
resistance movement. 

On the 20th of June last, His I«!.xccllcncy the 
Viceroy's birthday anniversary, the yearly entertain- 
ment given to little children in the Mayavali 
Charitable Dispensary passed off with characteristic 
enthusiasm, p'ive poor children ha|)pened to be 
present that day and adding a small amount to the 
money (Rs. 5) kindly sent by the Government to 
the Dispensary for the purpose, they were treated 
to some nice articles of diet, light but to them 
extraordinary, and were presented each with some 
nice article of dress as well. This year's 
entertainment in the Dispensary was fraught with 
the sad thought about Tier Excellency’s transition 
for ever from our midst, but it was felt that it must 
have done good to her soul in another sphere that 
our noble Viceroy kept up this annual festival, 
adding to it a new significance. 

It is interesting to know that Dr. Ram Lall 
Sarkar, Medical Officer, Tcngych, China, has 
obtained possession of a Chinese book of history 
entitled “ Nan-Chao-Ye-Shih ” or History of the 
Southern Princes, which contains the authentic 
(Continued in page iii) 
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■THE MAY AV ATI CHARITABXJtt' 
DISPENSARY. 

The work of the Dispensary is going on in its 
new building since January last. About 300 Rs. 
worth of medicines and accessories have been 
added to the slock ; but the increase in tiie number 
of (>atients coming from near and distant villages 
lias been so unexpected since the opening of the 
new building, that it has become evident that the 
Dispensary is unable to cope with the increasing 
expenses, unless at least a monthly subscription of 
Rs. 50 is assuredto it. The total number of patients 
'treated last year was 985, while during the last five 
months (up to May) almost about the same number 
has been reached in the register of patients. The 
war has practically stopped all help from foreign 
countries on which the Dispensary Imd been 
counting not a little. We appeal moat earnestly to 
our countrymen to tome to our help in maintain- 
ing this phiiantliropic institution for the relief of 
poor people of these Himalayan villages. 

Secietary, M. C\ D. 

Lohaghat P. O., Dt. Almora. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

I . Every complaint about the non-receipt of the 
journal for any month should be made ju&t at 
the expiry of that month after due enquiry, 
in the first ptace^ at tlie local post-oflice. 

II. Every letter to tiie Manager siiould mention the 
subscnber*s register number foi the jear, and 
not “A 156 " which is the registered number of 
the journal. 

HI. Arrangement with the local post-ofllce should 
be made on every occasion of temporary 
change of address. 

• Manager, P. B. 

Lohaghat P. Dt. Almora, U. P. 


Just Out A New Publication. 

THE RAJA- YOGA. 

(»F 

Swaml Vlvekananda 

(The Hinuilayan Series, No. XXXI.) 

This book, comprising tlie Swami's class- 
lectures mostly, on Kaja-yoga is popular 
throughout the world, having been translated 
in many languages. It gives tl)e most 
systematic informatioii in tiie simplest 
laiigui^e possible of the science of Yoga as 


resHttii,eiKibhhgiit;tid«nts'to'bave‘ pn Intelli- 
gent insiglit into all the Yoga apAtorisms oC 
Patanjali, which it ennmerates along with an 
English translation and elucidation in each 
case by tlie Swami himself. Pp. i8y. Demy 
8vo. Get-up, most up-to-date. 

Price, Re. 1-4 as., postage extra. 

To the Subscribers of Prabiiddha Bhaiata 
Re. One only. 

JUST REPRINTED AND PUBLISHED 

THE FIRST VOLUME 

OF 

OF 

SWAMZ VIVEKANANDA 

(Second Edition) 

GET-UP GREATLY IMPROVED 

(DEMY 8vO.) 

Better paper^ better printings better binding. 
Price: (as before) Ks. 2-8 as. Foreign $1 or 4 S. 

Superior Library Edition. 

Cloth -boundt Rs. 3^ Foreign $1.25. or 5 S. 

Pn^tagt Extra in each ease, 

A comparatively smaller number of tbc:««e 
cloth-bound copies with gilt and embossed 
inscriptions on the cover have been printed to 
suit the taste of people who want to give 
prominent place to these volumes of Swami 
Vivekananda in private or public libraries. 
Please register your orders early to avoid 
disappointment. 

(The Second Edition of the Vol. II of the 
Complete Works is in the press. The First 
Edition of Vols. Ill, IV, and V is available 
for purchase.) 

To be had of the Manager, 

Prabuddha Bharata, Mayavati, 

P. O. Lohaghat, Almora* 


'^ra6u&&^a "^^avafa 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till tlie Goal is reached. 

^Swami yit$huund«. 
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UNPUBLISHED NOTES OF CLASS TALKS BY THE SWAMI VIVEKANAND.V 

( lu Madras, i8g2 — iSgj. — XII.) 


Buddhism proves nothing about the Abso* 
hrte Entity. In a stream tlie water is cliang* 
ing, we have no right to call the stream one, 
Buddliists deny the one, and say, it is man^. We 
say it is one and deny the What tliey 

call Karma is what we call the soul. Accord* 
ii)g to Buddhism, man is a series of waves, 
lu-ery wave dies, but somehow the hrst wave 
causes the second. Tliat the second wave 
i.s identical with the first is illusion, To get 
rid of illusion good Karma is necessary. 
Buddhists do not postulate anything beyond 
tlie world. We say, beyond the relative 
there is the absolute. So far it accepts that 
there is misery, and sufficient it is that we 
can get rid of this Dukkha ( misery ); whether 
we get Sukha (happiness) or not, we do 
not know. Buddha preached not the soul 
preached by others. According to the Hindus, 
soul is an entity or substance, and God is 
absolute. Both agree in this, that tliey 
destroy the relative. But Buddhists do not 
give what is the effect of that destruction of 
the relative. 

Present'day Hinduism and Buddhism were 


growths from the same branch, Buddliism 
degenerated and Sankara lopped it off! 

Buddha is said to have denied the Vedas 
because there is so much himsa and utlier 
things. Every page of Buddhism is a fight 
with the Vedas (the ritualistic aspect). But 
he had no authority to do so. 

Buddha is expressly agnostic about God ; 
but God is everywhere preache J in our relig- 
ion. Vedas teach God — both personal aiul 
impersonal. God is everywhere preached in 
the Gita. Hinduism is nothing without God. 
Vedas are nothing without Him. Tiiat is 
the only way to salvation. Sannyasins have 
to repeat the following, several times ; I, 
wishing for mukti, take refuge in God, who 
created the world, who breathed out the Vedas. 

Buddha, we may say now, ought to have 
understood the harmony of religions. He 
introduced sectarianism. 

Modern Hinduism, modern Jainism and 
Buddhism, branched off at the same time. For 
some period, each seemed to have wanted to 
outdo the other in grotesqueness and huni- 
bugism. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 




NE complaint often made now-a-days 
against some of our educated people 
in India is that they are looking too much 
behind on the glories of their past, and as a 
result the urgent tasks that lie before them 
at present are being neglected. It is also 
pointed out that instead of dwelling so much 
on the past, we should “ act, act in the living 
present,*' emulating the glories of the living 
nations and thus proving ourselves worthy 
of our past. A people that seeks to live 
simply upon the credit of a glorious past is 
fairly on the way to die. What credentials 
are we producing before other nations at 
present to prove that we deserve to live side 
by side with them ? 

This complaint mostly comes from a 
particular class of people whose views about 
our future we have not been left in the dark 
about. They are too much enamoured of 
modernism, and hence their impatience with 
those of their countrymen who, they think, 
pay too much attention to their past. But 
they little think that no amount of retros* 
pection on the part of a people can be 
condemned if that serves the interests of its 
prospective work. The example x)f living 
nations merely can never determine what our 
present tasks are and how they should be 
performed. It is pur past history which 
should determine for us tiie type of our 
present activities, their range being deter- 
mined by modern circumstances. It is the 
past which should reveal to us what really 
we are and what we have got to do in this 
world. The staunchest supporter of modern^ 
ism cannot ignore these claims of the past on 
our present-day life and thought. 

But judging from how they express them- 
selves on this subject, it seems evident that 


these advocates of modernism admit the past 
to be a factor of some importance in our 
present-day strivings. Even they have their 
own way of looking back into our past. They 
are ready to accept just so much of it as 
furnishes scattered precedents for their own 
plans of action, and the rest they condemn 
either silently or expressly. They are more- 
over ready to derive self-confidence from 
their study of the past on the whole. But 
if other people in the country hold up our 
past with feelings transcending this limked 
beneficence, they appear uneasy in mind and 
raise the alarm of too much retrospection. If 
this be not the case, then what right tHese wise 
people have to assume that for the sake of 
our country's welfare other people should 
adopt their way of thinking with regard to 
our past and that they should depend on it 
today for solving our country's problems only 
thus far and no farther ? VVe cannot disown 
our past ; we cannot deny it the right to 
dictate to us our scheme of life, both indivi* 
dual and collective. Moderners may just 
appear to be very smart and bright in their 
own line of life, but cannot, on pain of 
death, break off from our past history and 
refuse to have our own line of collective life 
determined by it. 

Now, that is the fundamental question. 
The West knocked at our door and gained 
entrance when wc were rotting in self-oblivion. 
Their brilliant scheme of life took our souls 
by surprise and we hated ourselves nnd 
fondly wished to be like them. Their scheme 
of life with the help of Western education 
sank deep into the very constitution of our 
mind. It enslaved our mental vision and 
captured our hopes and aspiration.s. We 
began to think and express ourselves in the 
terms of this Western scheme of life. Every* 
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thing in our past appeared incongruous to us, 
for the whole of tiiat past had been evolved on 
the basis of another scheme of individual and 
collective life. In this way, a kind of hypno* 
tic obsession was added to our self-oblivion, 
and the first great saints who were sent into 
our midst, like Raja Rammohan Roy or 
Swami Dayananda, had the momentous 
mission in tlieir life of protecting us from 
absolutely bartering ourselves away to Wes- 
tern leadership in the deepest concerns of 
human life. Time was not ripe then for the 
full light of self-consciousness to impinge on 
our struggling self-deluded minds. 

Even now, how few of us have risen 
above the delusion of modernism and would 
understand why Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa wanted us [to look down upon the 
“ adhunikd” (modern ), while at the same time 
insisting that “ coins of the Nawabs’ regime 
can’t circulate now.” How few of us can 
properly distinguish the good, that we have 
to accept from the modern age, from the evil 
that we have to refuse. And this inability is 
wholly due to the fact that we do not yet 
know ourselves, we are not yet fully self- 
conscious. Having mastered the branches of 
Western learning and peihaps made some 
scholarly incursions into the vast domain of 
our ancient literature, we fancy, we are wise 
enough to dictate today the course of our 
collective activities. In tliis way we have 
formed mountain-high pretensions of intimate 
knowledge of our past, but actually we do not 
find a single leader of thought in India to- 
day who can bring the liglit of such real 
knowledge to bear, at every step, on the 
pressing problems of our collective life, — who 
can fully explain to us that comprehensive 
scheme of life which has been seeking to find 
expression throughout our past history and 
which, when properly understood, would 
successfully regulate every effort on our part 
today for organised thought and activity. 


Thus there is ample room still left for us to 
study our past ; there is ample need for 
retrospection. In fact, judging from the sad 
confusion of thought we are creating in every 
branch of collective activity, it is clear that 
we should rather arrest a little the hasty 
impulses for plunging ahead and pause for a 
while that our house may be put in order 
before we aspire after lofty achievements; 
for it is better that we take some time to 
plant a solid basis for perpetuating success 
in our collective life than that we waste time 
in snatching at success in the various spheres 
of that life by fits and starts. And the very 
first step that we have to take for establish- 
ing our collective life on such solid basis, is 
to enquire of our past as to what kind of basis 
it has been seeking to evolve for us. Have 
we yet taken this first step ? Have we known 
from our past how and where we stand with 
regard to the present and future? Are wc 
yet collectively conscious of any well-defined 
mission in this world ? And even assumins; 
that we are vaguely conscious of any such 
mission, do we strive to acquire those lessons 
which past history offers us, respecting tiie 
way we should allow that mission to regulate 
every department of thought and activity ? 

Thus we have yet to learn the most funda- 
mental lesson from our past, and it is idle to 
say that we are wasting much time in looking 
behind. If we study the condition of society 
in India for the last six or seven decades, 
we find roughly three factors working in it 
to bring about some sort of permanent 
adjustment with modern conditions of life. 
First, the conservative factor, comprising 
people who arc never willing to leave old 
grooves, unless very much forced to do so ; 
secondly, the progressive factor, or the party 
of progress, who are impatient to bring 
society into line with the modern world ; 
thirdly, the circumspective factor, or cautious 
people who are suspicious of modernism and 
would not accept any scheme of progress, 
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unless it properly links together past and 
present and is not of the nature of an experi* 
ment. Now the first party represents the 
inertia in the society, the second its moving 
impulse, and the third its caution, and ali 
three are absolutely necessary for its welfare. 
It is high time that now we should have a 
combination of these three factors, so that a 
resultant movement may be imparted to so- 
ciety out of the harmony. And time has 
actually worked out this harmonisation ; we 
have simply to know it. 

In this harmonisation, the resultant force of 
progress has to operate on social inertia, 
holding the other two factors in perfect 
equipoise. The whilom party df progress has 
to give up its infatuation for modernism and 
the party of caution its over-suspicious atti- 
tude. For a new wisdom has dawned upon 
society which is able to bring our past in- 
heritance to the performance of duties which 
the modern age imposes upon us. We have 
discovered what our national standpoint is, 
from which we have to fulfil the demands of 
the present age. We have revealed before us 
that national scheme of life which our past 
history bad all along been seeking to evolve 
and which will not only correct our slavish 
partiality for modernism or the Western 
scheme of life, but will also make us strong to 
achieve in our own way almost all the ends 
which the Westerners achieve under their 
scheme of life. The predominant note may 
be different, the principle of systematisation 
may be unlike^ but all those higher ends to- 
wards which humanity is striving today will 
have their pursuit adequately, if not more 
fully, provided for under our own scheme of 
collective life. The one thing needful just at 
present for educated people all over India is 
to study, to discuss, to understand this, our 
own scheme of collective life ; and that surely 
involves a good deal of looking bebiifd to* 
wards our past. 


So let those of our countrymen who used 
to constitute themselves the party of pro- 
gress in India give op their complaining atti- 
tude. Let them rise above the fascination of 
the Western scheme of life, individual and 
collective. No people can ever succeed by 
seeking to live upon the achievements of 
another people. No people can take any 
other people for its model. But when cir- 
cumstances demand that the good points in 
the life of one people have to be adopted into 
the life of another, the latter has first to make 
sure that it is alreaefy Hving its own life. 
Only a living nation can really and truly 
absorb what is good in another living nation. 
Our past history has settled once for all our 
own fHode of living in and for this world ; the 
idea for which we should live, the form of 
collective life through which that idea is to be 
realised, the tune to which we should adjust 
our harp of time, — all these have been fixed 
for us, and if we have to adopt variations on 
the surface, they must also be attuned to the 
keynote, The sooner we recognise these 
undeniable facts, the better for us, for already 
the waste of time and eneigy is growing 
really alarming. 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 

^n^^HENEVER we accept any truth, we 
accept it ultimately on the authority 
of direct experience. Either it is our own 
direct experience or that of any other person 
or persons. 

But it may be. pointed out that the author- 
ity of reason also is admitted by all of us to 
be strong enough for the same purpose; 
reason also Is another foundation of our 
belief. We comprehend truth not only by 
direct experience, but also by inference. So 
truth may as much be a matter of direct ex- 
perience as a matter of correct inference. 

Still it must be admitted that the testi- 
mony of direct experience is stronger than 
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inference. In practical life, there is a good 
deal of difference between truth obtained 
through direct experience and truth obtained 
through inference. Again, though in indivi- 
dual life we may find inferential truth given 
equal importance and place with the other kind 
of truth, not so in collective life. Society 
never builds itself up on the basis of in- 
ferential truths. Neither does science, which 
claims to conduce to collective interests, 
accept inference, more than direct experience, 
for its foundation. So it insists on distin- 
guishing between truth and hypothesis, how- 
ever much its conclusions may be tending 
now-a-days to come under the latter 
category. 

A matter of inference may even be r.'cog- 
nised as strong enough to determine t'.. 
conduct of an individual or a so|||py in 
many particular instances, but truths which 
lie iit lie bre.i . jf the evolution of iiulivichial 
or social life can never be mere inferential 
truths. In an age of intellcctualisni like the 
present one we may find many associations 
or bodies of educated people springing up 
through the motive force of inferential truths 
and actually doing much good to society. 
But nobody says that the human intellect 
Is not at all a power for good ; and such 
bodies of people represent the organised 
activity of the human intellect in its beneficial 
aspect. But it is idle to expect tliat their 
influence 011 society and its progress will be 
as lasting and deep as that of movements 
which grow out of the direct experience of 
truths. 

Thus if direct experience is the highest 
authority for the acceptance of truth, no 
religion is worth even the name if it is not 
founded on that kind of authority. Religion 
claims to affect the most vital interests of 
man and to supply him the foundation of his 
life. But if it depends for all its tremendous 
worth and importance on the testimony of 
inference and not on that of direct experi- 
ence such as challenges everybody’s personal 


corroboration, then all the wind is taken out 
of its sail and it gradually drifts into the 
position of a superstition and imposition. 

So every religion, which, as a mighty treCi 
has struck its roots permanently into the 
soil of human heart and does not float as a 
passing shade of belief on another system of 
religious culture, must derive its authority 
from direct experience. And this is what we 
find to be the case with the great religions of 
the world. All of them claim revelation to 
be their source, — not any revelation through 
intellectual operations, but a revelation through 
a higher process of knowledge, a higher mode 
of direct experience, usually called inspiration. 
Now all who profess a revealed religion do not 
themselves pretend to such revelation. So they 
have to take on trust the direct experience of 
some person or persons, and have to refer to 
certain records, mainly, which have come 
down to them, for the authority of that direct 
experience. Thus every religion which builds 
itself on the foundation of direct experience 
must have its great seer or seers and its 
Veda or Bible. It is a necessary feature 
which every such religion must possess, no 
matter whether it lays its claim on single or 
on repeated revelations. 

But modern culture, which favoured in- 
tellcctualism to a fault, could not reconcile 
itself to this feature of religion. It wanted to 
dismiss all talk of revelation, of a higher 
mode of direct experience, as mysticism, a 
term which used to sound like a bad name 
given to the proverbial dog—, and it also 
wanted to regard the allegiance of people to 
certain books in revealed religion as super- 
stitious. So modern culture evolved a new 
creed of rationalism to be pitted against that 
feature of revealed religion which consisted 
in the belief in inspiration and infallibility of 
Vedas or Bibles. 

This antithetical attitude of the human 
intellect, as embodied in the high-sounding 
doctrine of rationalism, served some useful 
purposes no doubt, It established the fullest 
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fight i^the intellect or reason as an instru- 
aent of knowledge, laying down the principle 
that truth can never contradict reason, even 
when its pursuit leads us beyond intellect. 
At tlte same time, it revealed to us the fact 
iWNfre range within which intellect exer- 
vPl^s right is after all limited. 

^But the logic of rationalism if pursued with 
the strictest fidelity leads us to agnosticism. 
All the rationalistic theories of God proceed 
on a-priori reasoning, assuming in one way 
or other necessaiy forms of thought ; and so 
long as these latter are claimed to be ex- 
plained by the a-posteriori reasoning of other 
schools of thought, the controversy, at least, 
will never end. But religion should never 
build on such controversial ground. Its 
appeal to man must come out of depths lying 
beyond' intellectual operations. Its seat of 
authority must be placed beyond the di^ and 
clash of intellectual activities. The human 
intellect does not bear an immutable or im- 
mobile aspect. Its outlook, its view of things, 
its interpretative standpoint, its range of 
interest, its temperament and predilection, 
are all ceaselessly changing. Can this human 
inteH^t be entrusted with the eternal verities 
, of religion? Iniipossible. 

But at the same time, religion does not 
dispense \'^ith the function of the human 
hl^Hect. No religion maintained that im- 
possible position. Our life in the world looks 
upon intellect as the most important instru- 
ment of knowledge, whereas religion looks 
upon intellect as a good instrument of study. 
In the sphere of religion, intellect regards it- 
self as a humble student of religious experi- 
ences and spiritual laws. There it must 
recognise its own limitations and admit its 
subserviency to a higher instrument of knowl- 
edge. When the atmosphere of our culture 
is congenial to tilts ^If-avowal of inferiority 
on the part of our intellect, — a self-avowal, 
which of course does not imply any slacken- 
ing of its vigorous, soaring, comprehensive 
activities,— it is then only that the most 


exemplary relations are maintained between 
religion and intellect. But when intellect 
overshoots itself and wax^ overweening, it 
seeks to monopolise the whole range of hu- 
man knowledge, constituting itself the only 
Instrument thereof, and calling religion by the 
name of superstition when the claims of a 
superior instrument of knowledge are pressed 
forward. No true religion can favour this 
attitude of the human intellect, for by doing 
so it would be digging its own grave. 

So while allowing intellect ^ts due scope, 
religion should always pl4:e its authority 
beyond the changing moods of the ir)tellect, 
so that in no case it would be affec^d by the 
latter. Nowhere we find this important 
principle so clearly and fully acknowledged 
and established *as in the Vedic religion, and 
its stil^ fidelity to this principle gives us the 
key to understand some of the most critical 
situations in its history. We come to under- 
stand, for example, how such systems of 
religious practice as the Sankhya, the Jain- 
ism, or the Buddhism, which exerted at some 
period of their history a good deal of dom- 
inating influence on the 'Veaic religion, failed 
ultimately to receive at its hands anything 
like whole-hearted acceptance, while in- 
numerable sects claiming much less glorious 
tradition have been gladly admitted into its 
comprehensive fold. The criterion for elligf- 
bility or otherwise in all these cases will be 
found to be the acceptance of non-accept- 
ance, on the part of these sects, of the Vedic 
revelation as the highest source of authority 
in their respective religious systems, and even 
the most new-fangled system will be r^arded 
as a legitimate development within the fold 
of Vedic religion, if it favourably fulfills the 
one criterion. 

* Now, granted that the Vedic revelation is 
the highest authority for us in every thirty 
and practice of religion, the question 
interpreting that authority in eveiy case 
leaves again, it may be said, quite an ample 
room for the authority of reason or iuf<|(euce. 
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And actually we find all over India various 
schools of Vedic interpretation springing up 
almost like the Prophet’s gourd, their number 
being still added ta In this vast arena of 
Vedic interpretation again, it is not simply 
intellect closing with intellect in endless 
strife, but inspired revelations are found to 
conflict with inspired revelations. Therefore 
the question may be pertinently asked as to 
what the Vedic revelation, as the ultimate 
authority for decision, has to say about all 
these conflicting interpretations and revela> 
tions, for if in this matter the final appeal 
fails to lie before this highest tribunal, then 
the Vedas practically forfeit all their sovereign 
authority and the unity of the Vedic religion 
becomes a myth in view of irreconcilable sec* 
tarian controversies. 

Do the Vedas fulfill this important condi* 
tion ? Do they reveal to us a higher ground 
of harmony wliere all conflicting revelations 
find their ultimate reconciliation? And it 
must not be a harmony which it is left to our 
intellect to work out. This harmony must 
not be a matter of inference, but a distinct 
Vedic revelation. 

So let us look a little closely into what we 
call the Vedic revelation. By the Vedas we 
mean the Samhitas, Brahmanas and Aranya- 
kas or Upanishads. The Samhitas contain 
mantras or poetic utterances of Rishis invok* 
ing the Vedic gods to the aid of people 
desirous of some material objects. These 
mantras obviously formed part of certain 
ceremonies and from this fact they derived all 
their direct importance and meaning. So the 
primary construction to be put on these 
mantras must seek to follow the direct object 
to which they were subservient. That is to 
say, the mantras must make mention of the 
material ends of the worshippers, the power 
of the gods to fulfil these ends, precedents of 
such fulfilment, and so on. The mantras 
toust primarily contain, a greater portion of 
them at least, a meaning which expresses 
these dealings of the gods with men on the 


plane of material ends. -But these mantras 
were first uttered by Rishis, who. were not 
ordinary men. They were men who acquired 
the power of inspiration and bad easy access 
beyond this gross world of material ol^ 
Efforts of poetic expression and introsp^ 
would naturally carry the minds of suc| 
inspired men from gross external objects to 
that divine immanence behind them which 
spiritualise^.' their relations with men, 
transforming into mere symbols. It ia 
impossible for an inspired Rishi to detain 
himself long enough, in such poetic moods, in 
the ordinary plane of consciousness, and .so 
we are bound to find in the Samhitas constant 
spiritualisation of secular objects and rela* 
tions. Keeping this fact in mind we* have 
constantly to put on the mantras a symbolic 
construction whenever plain construction 
fails us. In studying the mantras we have 
constantly to rise from the standpoint of the 
ordinary people in whose interest these 
mantras were uttered to the standpoint of the 
Rishi who was moving in the higher planes of 
inspiration. The Rishi himself often made a 
pointed distinction between these two stand- 
points, as in passages like the following : — . 

“ Whom the priests conceiving of in vari- 
ous forms, in their (exalted) awareness, 
carry on this sacrificial worship, who exists 
united thereto a silent Brahmana, what con- 
sciousness the Yajamana would have about 
Him ?" (.<4 well-versed,’ ordinarily.) 

So! even the Karma-portion of the Vedas 
constitutes itself a proper : revelation, if the 
frequent inspired flights of the Rishis are 
carefully taken into account. Therein we find 
inspired utterances which yield us lofty spiri- 
tual laws and realities. In the Brahmanas 
also we find the same twofold strata of 
thought, In one, wc find the development 
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and explanation of ceremonials ; in the other, 
records of philosophical truths revealed 
through inspiration. It does not matter if 
these truths come down to us in a peculiar 
due to their close bearing on the 
Vc mode of worship. Their permanent 
Elements may easily be sifted. Lastly, the 
Upanishads present to us Vedic revelation in 
all its unalloyed glory. They are not of 
course first-hand records of the revelations, 
being subsequent compilations of them as 
handed down by tradition through different 
lines of successive discipleship. Rut in these 
revelations we find the inspired mind of the 
Rishi uttering forth, though in language not 
very closely preserved, its higliest experiences, 
untramelled by ceremonial obligations to 
any Yajamana. And the supreme import- 
ance of such revelations has been fitly 
recognised by our ancient culture, in that it 
has sought to rivet for ever the intellect of the 
country on them by means of those wonder- 
ful aphorisms called the Brahmasutras, 

So the Vedic revelation is 'a system of 
revealed spiritual truths of which the shining 
apex is the Upanishads and the base is the 
mantras of the Vedas, between them ranging 
all those revealed forms of religious discipline 
and worship, which time-factors mint out, as * 
it were, with the mould of the latter and in 
the light of the former, that is, under the 
guidance of their eternal wisdom. 

Now therefore we come to the wisdom of 
the Upanishads, as being the fountainhead of 
all authority in the Vedic religion. In the 
light of this wisdom all later revelations in the 
history of the Vedic religion have to be 
examined and confirmed. It is this condition 
which maintains the unity of the Vedic reli- 
gion. But our question was whether this 
* revealed wisdom of the Upanishads is capable 
of harmonising all existing or possible dif- 
ferences in revelation ; and the reply is in the 
affirmative. For, as Swami Vivekananda 
said, "this Vedanta, the philosophy of the 
Upsuiishads, has been the first as well as the 


final thought on the spiritual plane that has 
ever been vouchsafed to man. You cannot find 
anything new. You cannot go beyond a 
perfect unity, which is the goal of all know- 
ledge ; that has been already reached there, 
and it is impossible to go beyond this unity. 
Religious knowledge became complete when 
Tat‘twam-asi was discovered.” ( Lectures 
from Colombo to Almora ). 

Absolute Truth is one and this unity was 
reached in the Upanishadic revelations. 
From this highest standpoint all religious 
truths can be harmonised. So the Upanishads 
boldly declare that all interpretations of the 
Vedas, based on revelation, are true, pro- 
ceeding out of the Absolute Truth. 
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This claim of the Upanishads or the 
Vedanta to constitute the highest authority 
for all revelations of religious truth is admit* 
ted by all the Hindu sects. Just as all follow- 
ers of Islam pray with their face turned towards 
Mecca, so all sectarian developments within 
the fold of Hinduism look up to the Vedanta 
for their highest authority. But only one 
discordant note is heard sometimes from some 
Vaishnavas who maintain that the doctrines 
of the Vedanta fall much short of the highest 
development of the philosophy of love which 
is embodied in the Bhagabatam or the Gits, 
for example. But this position is quite un- 
tenable, inasmuch as when the Vedanta, 
which reveals the Absolute Truth, itself speaks 
of It as the Absolute Love, all that may be 
considered as left for the later scriptures tc 
add to that revelation is the working out in 
detail possible aspects of the relative mani- 
festation of that Love ; and to insist on plac' 
ing these aspects of manifestation or Lila on 
a higher altitude of truth than the Absolute 
Love itself is to put a premium on narrow 
sectarianism. 
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The Vedas and the Vedanta clearly admit 
two orders of spiritual revelation, the superior 
order establishing the higher truth of the all- 
comprehensive synthesis of the Vedic religion 
and the lower order establishing the truth 
of its various distinct aspects. The experi- 
ences of such Rishis of the Vedas who declared 

etc. belong to the superior order of revelation, as 
also the utterances of Sri Krishna in tlie Gita 
and the latest revelation as embodied in Sri 
Ramakrisiina. These revelations reiterating 
the highest truth of harmony are evidently 
capable of explaining and reconciling all 
differences and diversities in revelations and 
modes of worship, thus maintaining the unity 
of the Vedic religion. 

EPISTLES OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

XLXIII. 

Alambazar Math. Cal. 

2Gth Feb. 1897. 

Deaf Mrs. B. 

S. sends £20 to be placed in the Famine 
relief in India. But as there is famine in his 
own home, I thought it best to relieve that 
first, as the old proverb says. So it has been 
employed accordingly. 

I have not a moment to die as they say, 
what with processions and tom-tomings and 
various other methods of reception all over 
the country ; I am almost dead. As soon as 
the Birthday is over I will fly off to the hills. I 
received an address from the Cambridge 
conference as well as one from the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association. One from the Vedanta 
Association of New York as mentioned in 
Dr. J— s letter has not yet arrived. 

Also there is a letter from Dr. J — sug- 
gesting work along the line of your conference, 


here in India. It is almost impossible for 
me to pay any attention to these things. I 
am so, so tired. I do not know whether I 
would live even six months more or not, 
unless I have some rest. 

Now 1 have to start two centres, one in 
Calcutta, the other in Madras, The Madras 
people are deeper and more sincere, and, I 
am sure, will be able to collect funds from 
Madras itself. The Calcutta people arc mostly 
enthusiastic (I mean the aristocracy) through 
patriotism and their sympathy would never 
materialise. On the other hand, the country 
is full of persons, jealous and pitiles.s, who 
would leave no stones unturned to pull my 
work to pieces. 

But as you know well, the more opposition, 
the more is the demon in me roused. My 
duty would not be complete, if I die without 
.starting the two places, one for the Sannya- 
sins, the other for the women. 

I have already £soo from England, about 
jCSOO from Mr. S. and if your money be 
added to it, I am sure I will be able to start 
the two. I think, therefore, you ought to send 
the money as soon ns possible. The safest 
way is to put the money in a bank in America 
in your and my name jointly, so that either 
of us may draw it. In case I die before the 
money is employed you will be able to draw 
it all and put it to the use I wanted. So 
that, in case of my death, none of my people 
would be able to meddle with it. The English 
money has been put in the bank in the same 
position in the joint name of Mr. S. and 
myself. 

With love to Saradananda and eternal love 
and gratitude to yourself. 

Yours etc. 

Vivekananda. 

XLXIV. 

Barjeelingr 
April 2S, 1897. 

Dear M. — 

A few days ago I received your beautiful 
letter. Yesterday came the card announcing 
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H’s marriage.* Lord bless the happy pair. 

’ * ♦ * Yhe whole country here rose 
like one man to receive me. Hundreds 
of thousands of persons, shouting and cheer- 
ing at every place, Rajahs drawing my car- 
riage, arches all over the* streets of the 
capitals with blazing mottos etc., etc. ! ! ! The 
whole thing would soon come out in the 
form of. a book and you will have a copy 
soon. But unfortunately I was already ex- 
hausted by hard work in England and this 
tremendous exertion in the heat of Southern 
India prostrated me completely. I had of 
course to give up the idea of visiting other 
parts of India and fly up to the nearest Hill 
Station, Darjeeling. Now I feel much better 
and a month more in Almora would complete 
the cure. By the bye, I have just lost a 
chance of coming over to Europe. Rajah Ajit 
Sinha and several other Rajahs start next 
Saturday for England. Of course, they wanted 
hard to get me to go over witli them. But 
unfortunately the doctors would not hear of 
my undertaking any physical or mental 
labour just now. So with the* greatest chagrin 
I had to give it up, reserving it for a near 
future. 

Dr. — has reached America, by this time, 
I hope. Poor man ! he came here to preach 
the-most bigoted Christianity, with the usual 
result that nobody listened to him. Of course, 
they received him very kindly, but it was 
my letter that did it. I could not put brains 
into him ! Moreover, he seems to be a queer 
sort of man. I hear that he was mad at the 
national rejoicings over my coming home. 
You ought to have sent a brainier man any- 
way, > for the jParliament of Religions has 
been made a farce of in the Hindu mind by 
Dr. — On metaphysical lines no nation on 
earth can hold a candle before the Hindus ; 
and curiously all the fellows that came over 
here from Christian land have that one anti- 
quated foolishness of an argument that because 
the Christians are powerful and rich and the 
Hindus are not, so Christianity must be 
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better than Hinduism. To which the Hindus 
very aptly * retort, that, that is the very 
reason why Hinduism is a religion and 
Christianity is not ; bccansc, fu ihis* beastly 
world it is blackguardism and that alone 
which prospers^ virtue always suffers.' It 
seems, however advanced the Western na- 
tions are in scientific culture, they- are mere 
babies in metaphysical and spiritual education. 
Material science can only give worldly pros- 
perity, whilst spiritual science Is for eternal 
life. If there be no eternal life, still the 
enjo3'ment of spiritual thouglits as ideals is 
keener and makes a man happier, whilst the 
foolery of materialism leads to competition 
and undue ambition and ultimate death, in- 
dividual and national. 

This Darjeeling is a* beautiful spot with a 
view of the glorious Kanchanjanga 27579 ft. 
now and then when the clouds permit it, and 
from a near hilltop one can catch a glimpse of 
Gouri Shanker 29700 ft. now and then. Then, 
the people here too are so picturesque, the 
Thibetans and Nepalese and above all the 
beautiful Lepclia women. Do you know one 
Colston Turnbull of Chicago? He has been 
here a few weeks before I reached India. 
He seems to have had a great liking for me 
with the result that Hindu people all liked 
him ver)^ much. What about J — , Mrs. A — , 
Sister J— and all the rest of our friends ? 
Where are our beloved mills ? Grinding 
slow but sure? I wanted to send some 
nuptial presents to H — but with your * ter- 
rible' duties I must reserve it for some near 
future. Maybe I shall meet them in Europe 
very soon. I would have been very glad, of 
course, if you could announce your engage- 
ment and I would fulfill my promise by filling 
up half a dozen papers in one letter. 

« • « « 

My hair is turning grey in bundles and my 
face is getting wrinkled up all over; that 
losing of flesh has given me 20 years of age 
more. And now I am loosing flesh rapidly, 
because, I am made to live upon meat and 
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meat alone, no bread, no rice, no potatoes, not 
even a lump of sugar in my coffee ! ! lam 
living with a Brahman family who all dress 
in knicker-bockers, women excepted of 
course I I am also in knickers. I would have 
given you a surprise if you had seen 
bounding from rock to rock like a chamois, 
or galloping might and main up and down 
mountain roads. 

I am very well here, for life in the plains 
has become a torture. I cannot put the tip 
of my nose out into tlie streets, but there is a 
curious crowd ! ! Fame is not all milk and 
honey ! ! I am going to train a big beard, 
now they are grey. It gives a venerable 
appearance and saves one from American 
scandal-mongers ! Oh ! thou wliite hair, how 
much thou canst conceal, all glory unto thee. 
Hallelujah I 

The mail time is nearly up, so I finish. 
Good dreams, good health, all blessings at- 
tend you. 

With love to father and mother and you all. 

Yours, 

Vivekananda. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA: THE GREAT 
MASTER. 

Chapter /V. 

The Pilgrimage to Gaya and the Birth 

O;' G ADA OMAR. 

[i4// Rights Reserved by the Author. ] 

ccording to the Hindus, the beautiful Goddess 
of Fortune has an extremely variable mind, 
so that there is no knowing when she 
would turn her back upon one, whom she has 
been favouring with her smiles, or when she would 
begin to bestow favours upon another, whom she 
has been neglecting hitherto. She did not however 
appear very much in her latter aspect to the little 
family of Khudiram, VyU ha«i au especial share 


of her frowns for years successively, until at 
present, wheA jlh^ flnanclal affairs were placed on 
a much better footing. For during the years that 
.fol]{j>v|^dH^.pilgr 4 ^i^e of his father to Ramesvara, 
the j|^nings*o{ R'anlkumar increased steadily and 
the of his being a competent knower of the 
Sqi.ritis (Laws and Old usages) began to spread 
around/ It seems moreover that he had earned a 
little reputation by his knowledge of Astrology at 
the time. For the story runs in the family how 
Ramkuraar, who had inherited the devotion and 
the psychic^ - temperament of his parents, was 
blessed with , a vision, one day, of the Divine 
Mother, Whom lie used to worship daily, appear- 
ing before him and touching his tongue with power 
while he was in meditation ; and from that moment 
he was enabled to see future events and tell people 
about them before they turned out to be true. 

It is said, that he fotetold thus the death of his 
wife, and said that she. \\t)uld .me6t her \(fea^ a$ 
soon as she would becoibe ther:ft(pjAer.Qf.i^^^ 

And strangely enough, she died while at the age of 
thirty-six she gave birth to her only boy Akshaya I 
Numerous other instances arc cited by the family 
even to the present about Ramkuinar’s power 
of predicting future events ; but we need not enter 
upon an enumeration liene. Sufhcient for' our 
purpose to know that he helped to increase the 
income of the family not only by his knowledge of 
the Scriptural laws but also by maxing use of the ' 
power that he possessed of seeing future events. ' 
For it endowed him with especial aptitude in thp 
eyes of the people to conduct services and 
mc'ri;ds for propitiation of the gods in the interest 
oi il: - tr that w’ere in trouble or were laid up with 
incuiubie inaladies. J iius passed ten years one 
after another and Khudiram finding himself free 
to devote his time and energy entirely to religion, 
made plans for a visit to the shrine of Gaya in the 
year 1835 a. d. 

Hridayram, son of Hemangini, the favourite 
niece of Khudiram, related to us a strange event 
as the immediate cause of the undertaking of this 
pilgrimage. Katyayani, the eldest daughter of the 
family became obsessed, be said, by an evil spirit 
at the time. And when Khudiram had told it in 
the name of God to depart elsewhere, the spirit 
leaving his daughter free, promised never to come 
near her^ again, but entreated him at the same 
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time to liberate it in turn from the dreadful state 
of bondage, to which it had brought itself by its 
evil deeds in the past, by undertaking to offer 
prayers for its sake at the Shrine of Gaya. The 
fond father had mercy on the sad plight of the 
spirit and agreed readily to its proposal. Be that 
as it may, the story supports the fact that all the 
nieinberS: of the little family of Khudiram were 
possessed of highly sensitive nerves and had their 
psychic faculty developed in some form or other. 

The pilgrimage to Gaya was undertaken by 
Khudiram at the age of sixty. Tall, slim and fair, 
and graceful of form, he was ble.st besides with an 
iron constitution. He did not hesitate now to 
undertake the journey to that distant place on foot 
even at that advanced age, and started early in the 
year so that he might reach his destination by the 
beginning of March after a short visit to Benares. 
For as a genuine Hindu, he believed firmly in the 
injunction of the Scriptures that offerings and 
prayers made at the shrine of Gaya during the 
* sweet ' * month of Chailra (IMarcli) bring infinite 
blessings to the departed spirits of one's ancestors. 

It is impossible to realise in these days of hurry 
and bustle, the joy that iise(%> thrill the pilgrim's 
soul in India, in olden limes. The mild climate of 
the country, the beautiful scenery that confronted 
him at every step, the life in the open air face to 
face with nature and with all ideas of responsibility 
that troubled and worried him at home dropped 
for the time, — all combined to bring home to his 
mind a sense of freedom which he had not tasted 
since his days of childhood. The shackles of 
artificiality which grow round one as one advances 
in years used to drop off one’s soul on such an 
occasion, and the spirit asserting itself over matter 
made one think deeply on the whence, why 
and wherefore of all human affairs. Again the 
uncertainty of getting much of the creature com- 
forts of life and the dangers that beset the roads, 
brought the idea of man’s helplessness and the 
wisdom of dependence on the T.ord, into the 
pious mind, which seldom experienced that before 

* The Chaitra or the last month of the Hindu year haa 
been designated in old Sanskrit literature as the month 
of * madhu ' or sweetness, the literal meaning of the word 
beingi*Aeasy'. It may have been so named on account 
of its being tb: last month of the Springtide. 


in the safe suvroundings of its daily life amongst 
friends and relations. Thus a deep sense of calm 
and repose used to pervade the mind of the 
pilgrim, as he wended his v/ay slowly, day after day, 
to realise the fulfilment of the long-chcrished desire 
of his heart. And thus rivers and rocks, and shrines 
and images of a long-standing antiquity, nay the very 
stones and the dust of the pilgrimage, used to be 
idealised, worshipped and surrounded with a 
bright halo by the mind of the faithful devotee. 

Such must have been the experiences of Khudi- 
ram as he approached the portals of the old city 
of Gaya, the place which had a tradition and fame 
for sanctity all its own dating from even the pre- 
Buddhistic era. For did not the mighty Buddha 
prefer the hilly tract of Gaya-Shirsa for his medi- 
tations and austerities above all other sacred 
places ? And does not the meaning of that itself, 
the head of Gaya (a mythologic.al demon), point 
unmistakably to the existence of a long-standing 
tradition before his time ? 

About a month passed for Khudiram in ofTering 
prayers and observing customary ceremonials in 
the minor shrines in the hills and plains around, 
before the priest directed him to do the same in the 
central temple of the place, containing the hallowed 
relics of the foot-print of the Lord. It is natural 
that he should find himself overcome with emo- 
tions at the very sight of the holy relics, aye, lie 
could even see with eyes open what he was 
directed to meditate upon, — the vast concourse 
of the spirits of the departed, and amongst them his 
own ancestors, standing in worshipful reverence 
around the throne of the niiglity Saviour of Sbuls, 
Who had taken upon Himself the task of saving 
mankind from pursuing for ever their evil habits 
and Who in His Great mercy had left His foot- 
print and the privilege of worshipping the same to 
poor, sclf-forgelful mortals ! Then after worship- 
ping that cfTulgcF.t Being, when he began to do the 
same to the members of the assembly in whose 
line he had taken his birth and presented them 
with his humble offerings, he fell himself inspired 
with a peace that * passath all understanding ' in the 
joy of reunion, in the Lord, the essence of infinite 
love, with those who had passed out of his daily 
life long long ago. 

The ceremony ended, after prostrating himself 
before the sacred relici ivlth tears of devotion in 
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his eyes, he came away to his humble lodgings to 
pass the rest of the day. But his mind dwelt with 
fond eagerness again and again on the bright 
vision that came to him within the holy precincts 
of the shrine. And at night when he laid himself 
to rest, the self-same vision came to him in sleep a 
hundred times brigiiter and more vivid than what it 
had been during the day. And amidst the hushed 
silence of devotion in the great conclave of the 
departed he heard a voice calling him by his 
name with infinite tenderness and compassion. He 
looked forward in wonder to find what it meant, 
when, lo! he found that the great Saviour, the 
effulgent Being, Who formed the central figure of 
the assemblage was Himself addressing him. 
With trepidation and awe, and all his faculties con- 
oentrated, Khudiram now heard the inspiring and 
hopeful words — ** I take my birth again and again 
to save mankind; I find for them new ways 
to Dharma to bring them to perfect enlightenment ; 
the time has come for me to be born again soon 
to fulfil the same purpose and 1 shall honour }’Our 
humble devotion and love for me by appearing as 
your cliild ! ” 

Khudiram, entirely taken aback at this wonder- 
ful proclaination, felt elated, nevertheless, at the 
great honour that was thus accorded to him. But 
remembering his poor circumstances and his un- 
worthy self, the very next moment, he began to 
plead with a heavy heart, to decline the same. For 
he was then overcome with the idea that it was not 
in his power to serve the divine-child in the way 
that it should be done I And while he was in the 
midst of his pleadings the dream vanished and he 
awoke with a sudden start. 

The strange dream created such a deep im- 
pression in the mind of Khudiram that he could 
not understand for some minutes after awakening, 
whether he was in this world or in that of the 
departed. And, when lie became perfectly con- 
scious of the real situation, he went on thinking 
deeply within himself to find out the answer to the 
question : was it really the phanusy of the over- 
burdened brain that had haunted him thus, ere- 
long, or something higher that came through the 
mercy of the Deity For the belief prevailed 
Among the religiously disposed of his countrymen 
that dreams relating to God or the Great Saviours, 
^hich left such strong impression on the mind, 


were to be regarded as visions obtained from 
higher planes of consciousness, going to be ful- 
filled in the near future. Kiiudiram decided in the 
end to keep silent about the affair and lo wait and 
walch caiefully the turn of events in his future life. 

(To be continued). 

Swami Saradananda. 

LESSONS ON BHAKTI-YOGA. 

[ Unpublishtd Class-notes given by the Swami 
Vivekananda, ] 

n. 

We now come to Wership through Lata* 

It has been said, “ It is good to be bom in a 
Church, but not to die in it.” The tree receive! 
support and shelter from the hedge that surrounds 
it when young; but unless the hedge is removed the 
growth and strength of that tree will be hindered. 
Formal worship, as we have seen, is a necessaiy 
stage, but gradually by slow growth we outgrow it 
and come to a higher platform. When love to 
God becomes perfect we think no more of the 
qualities of God, — that He is Omnipotent, Omni- 
present, and all those big adjectives. We do not 
want anything of God, so we do not care to 
notice these qualities. Just all we want is Love of 
God. But anthropomorphism still follows us ; we 
cannot get away from our humanity, we cannot 
jump out of our bodies ; so we must love God as 
as wc love one another. 

There are five steps in human love. 

1. The lowest, most commonplace, ‘ peaceful’ 
love, when wc look up to our Father for all we 
want— protection, food &c. 

2. The love which makes us want to serve. 
Man wants to serve God as his Master, the ■ long- 
ing to serve dominating every other feeling ; and 
we are indifferent whether the master Is good or 
bad, kind or unkind. 

3. The mother-love. In India this is consi- 
dered a higher love than that to a father, becauae 
the latter has in it an element of fear. 
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4. The love of a friend, the love of equals — 
companions, playmates. Man feels God to be his 
companion. 

5. The love of Husband and Wife ; love for 
love’s aake, — God the perfect Beloved one. 

It has been beautifully expressed : ** Four eyes 
meet, a change begins to come into two souls; 
Lo\’e comes in the middle between these two souls 
and makes them one/' 

When a man has this last and most perfect 
form of love, then all desires vanish, forms and 
doctrines and Churches drop away, even the 
desire for freedom (and the aim and the end of all 
religion is freedom from birth and death and other 
things) is given up. The highest of love is the 
love that is sexless, for it is perfect unity that is 
expressed in the highest love and sex differentiates 
bodies. It is only therefore in spirit that union is 
possible. The less we have of the physical idea 
the more perfect will be our love; at last all 
physical thought will be forgotten and the two 
souls will become one. We love Love always. Love 
comes and penetrates through the forms and sees 
beyond. It has been said, ** the lover secs Helen’s 
beauty in the Ethiop’s brow.” The Ethiopian is 
the suggestion and upon that suggestion the man 
throws his love. As the oyster throws over the 
irritants he finds in its shell the substance that 
turns the irritants into beautiful pearls, so man 
throws out love, and it is always man’s highest 
ideal that he loves, and the highest ideal is always 
selfless, so man loves Love. God is Love, and we 
love God — or love I.ove. We only see love, Love 
cannot be expressed. dumb man eating 

butter,” cannot tell you what butter is like. Butter 
is butter and its qualities cannot be expressed to 
those who have not tasted it. Love for Love's 
sake cannot be expressed to those who have not 
felt it. 

Love may be symbolised by a triangle. The 
first angle is : Love never begs, never asks for any- 
thing. 2nd. Love knows no fear. 3rd, and the 
apex : Love for Love’s sake. Through the power 
of Love the senses become finer and higher. The 
perfect love is very rare in human relation, for 
human love is almost always interdependent and 
mutual. But God’s love is a constant stream, 
nothinr^ hurt or disturb it. When man loves 
God as his highest ideal, as no beggar, wanting 


nothing, then is love carried to the extreme of 
evolution and it becomes a great power in the 
universe. It takes a long time to get to these 
things and we have to begin by that which 
is nearest to our nature ; some are born to service, 
some to be mothers in love. Anyhow, the result 
Is with God. We must take advantage of Nature. 

On Doing Good to the World. 

We arc asked what good is your Religion to 
Society ? Society is made a test of Truth. Now 
this is very illogical. Society is only a stage of 
growth through which we arc passing. We might 
just as well judge the good or utility of scientific 
discovery by the use it is to the baby. It is simply 
monstrous. If the social state were permanent it 
would be the same as if the baby remained 
a baby. There can be no perfect man-baby ; the 
words arc a contradiction in terms, so there can be 
no perfect society. Man must and will grow out 
of such early stages. Society is good in a certain 
stage, but it cannot be our ideal ; it is a constant 
flux. The present mercantile civilisation must 
die, with all its pretensions and humbug, — all a 
kind of “ Lord Mayor’s Show.” What the world 
wants is thought-power, through individuals. My 
master used to say, “ Why don’t you help your own 
Lotus flower to blow ; the bees will then come of 
themselves.” The world needs people who are 
mad Avith the love of God. You must believe in 
yourself and then you will believe in God. The 
history of the world is that of six men of faith, six 
men of deep pure character. We need to have 
three things : the heart to feci, the brain to con- 
ceive,* the hand to work. First we must go out 
of the world and make ourselves fit instruments. 
Blake yourself a dynamo. JTee/ first for the world. 
At a time when all men are ready to work, where 
is the man ofy 2 rf/i»^ ? Where is the feeling that 
produced an Ignatius Lo3’ola? Test your love 
and humility. That man is not humble or loving 
who is jealous. Jealousy is a terrible, horrible 
sin ; it enters a man so mysteriously. Ask your- 
self, does your mind react in hatred or jealousy ? 
“ Good works ” are continually being undone by 
the tons of hatred and anger which arc being 
poured out on the world. If you are pure, if you 
are strong, you, one man, are equal to the whole 
world. 
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The brain to conceive, the next condition of 
doing good works, is only a dry Sahara after all ; 
it cannot do anything alone, unless it has the 
feeling behind it. Take Love, which has never 
failed, and then the brain will conceive and 
the hand will work righteousness. Sages have 
dreamed of and have seen the Vision of God. 

The pure in heart shall see God.” All the great 
ones claim to have “ seen *' God. Thousands of 
years ago has the Vision been seen, and the Unity 
which iies beyond has been recognised and now the 
only thing we can do is to fill in these glorious 
outlines. 

THE VAIRAGYA-SATAKAM 

OR THE HUNDRED VERSES ON RENUNCIA- 
TION RY RHARTRIIIARI. 

( Continued from page /J-/). 



I 

sr: i 

VRTOTT 

srigwir 

vwrwiRw sr ?r 

iiy^n 

52. Thou exercisest kingly power over 
riches, we do the same over words (i. e. ideas 
or scriptures ) in all their senses. Thou art 
a hero ( in battle ), while we liave never- 
failing bkill in methods of subduing the pride 
of disputants. It is the rich who seive thee, 
while, intent on learning ( higher truths ), 
men serve us to have all imperfections of 
mind destroyed. If thou hast no regard for 
me, well, oh ! king, I have absolutely none 
for thee. 



.^r g wig g«nrr 

wifti qr qftg fe qftg: nx^ll 

53. Here we arc satisfied with bark of 
trees and you with rich garment ; (and yet) 
our contentment is alike, ( so ) the distinction 
makes no difiference. Poor indeed is he whose 
desires are boundless. If the mind be con- 
tented, who is rich and who poor? 

[ One who is satisfied with even what little he 
possesses is as good as rich.] 

qreniqnnRrq qRrq ^ 

qTO% qqqp* qr I 



54. Fruits for food, pure water for drink, 
bare ground to lie upon, barks of trees for 
clothing, are sufficient (for us). 1 cannot 
bring myself to approve of the misbe- 
haviour of evil men whose senses are all led 
astray by drinking the wine of newly acquired 
wealth, 

wilhifv faigroraiqiqft q^T»i% f 

m» 

5 5. Let us eat the food we have begged ; 
let the sky be our clothing, let ns lie down 
on the surface of the earth ; what have we to 
do with the rich ? 

[qnoi— the four quarters. ] 

q qST q q »nqq5T 
gqifif^ginr % 

q qtf^: WfiXl 

56. Who are we to go to see a king — not 
court jesters, pimps or singers, nor experts 
in ( learned ) disputes with others in a 
court, nor youthful court mistresses ! ( That 
is, we have absolutely no business to go to 
a king ). 


qn? pr qfeWt fqqqt*- 1 


(To be continued). 
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SOME LETTERS OF SWAMI 
RAMAKRISHNANANDA. 

W 

Mylapore 
26 6 ’09. 

My dear friend, 

1. By *‘Brahma” Swam! Vivekananda means there 

personal God. You should look upon Sri 

Ramakrishna as God Himself. There is no dif- 
ference belnecn the Father and the Son, or Mother 
and the Son. If by worshipping a stone Image of God 
a man attains salvation, much more it is possible 
to attain salvation by worshipping a living Image 
of Him. Sri Ramakrishna is God Incarnate, and 
hence God Himself. You cannot worship God 
directly, for you have no conception of Him except 
through such man-gods. If man-gods like Sri 
Ramakrishna did not take their birth here who 
could know anything about God? They are 
Columbuses In the land of spirituality. God never 
dwells somewhere beyond clouds, but in the hearts 
of all living beings, fans qfsgjsmf 

(Gita). — The Lord, O Arjuna, dwells in the heart 
of all beings. — Ordinary living beings do not know 
It. He who is able to know it losing himself fully 
In Him, he is the Persona! God, and as such 
Sri Ramakrishna is the Personal Deity of the 
present age. 

2. There Is no harm, on the other hand, much 
help can be derived in studying the Upanishads. 
In Kali Yuga the caste distinction should not be 
made much of. You can worship God by worship- 
ping His Incarnations. 

It is very good to look upon God as Father 
or Mother. 

4. Does not the child ask of the Father or 
the Mother whatever he wants, fully knowing that 
his prayers arc sure to be answered ? Just in the 
same manner you should also pray to your God for 
everything needful for your realisation. Why do 
you want to be the son of God ? In order to get 
rid of simiTOir- (miseries of the world); so 
where is the difference between Bhakti or Jnanam ? 

5. Mornings and evenings are the best times for 
meditcilion and prayer. You can repeat any name 
of the Lord, you like most. 


6. Your feeling of want will make you pray for 
what you want. Hunger' makes one search for 
food, thirst makes. one search for water, lust makes 
one search for a woman 

7. God is both the Father and ftlother of you : 

»rmr ^ f^iir 

ftw ifW 
nPw ^ w VRw II 

Thou art my mother, thou art my father, thou 
art my friend, thou art my companion ; thou art 
my learning, thou art my wealth, thou art my all 
in all. Oh I my Lord of Lord.” And Sri Rama- 
krishna is all these. 

8. Complete self-surrender comes to him only 
who is free from Egotism, the most invulnerable 
enemy that man has to deal with. If a man actually 
places himself under the guidance of Sri Rama- 
krishna he is sure at once to be saved by Him. But 
very few, almost none, can do, it as every man is more 
or less an egotist. If by vicarious atonement you 
mean complete self-surrender, and I think that is 
its. proper meaning, then there is almost none in 
the world qualified for it. Hence the other alter- 
native is left. If 1 am here, and if I like to be 
happy here, I must do that which will make me 
perfectly happy. I must be the son of God and 
then alone I can be absolutely happy, free from all 
fears, as God, the all-powerful and all-merciful, is 
to take care of me, I being His son. 

9- wmricmri 

% h (GIu) 

Verily, this divine Maya of Mine, consisting 
of the Gunas, is difficult to cross over; those who 
devote ^themselves to Me alone, cross over this 
Maya.” Maya is God’s Power, there is no dif- 
ference between God and His power. Just as sugar 
can not be imagined apart from its sweetness, 
milk cannot be imagined apart from its whiteness, 
so God cannot be conceived of apart from His 
Sakti (Power). We don't pray to a powerless man 
knowing such prayers to be useless. God is all- 
powerful and therefore we pray to Him. So who- 
ever prays to God worships Sakti. Everyone is a 
Sdkta in the world for who is .there that does not 
worship Power? 

10. Read those books over and over again ; the 
meanings only come out by repealed readings. Read 
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all the old books such as Rsinayana, Mababharata, 
Purana*;, and the Complete Works of Sn Swami 
Vivekanr.riJ.aji, auJ <.]! all the disciples of Sri Rufjia- 
krishna. Read the Sree Sree Ramakrishna Kathk- 
mrita (Gospel of Sree Ramakrishna) wriiieh by M — 
all your doubts will be cleared. 

With my best love and blessings 
I am yours truly, 

Ramakrishnananda. 

A PLEA FOR A VEDANTA MONAS- 
TERY IN AMERICA. 

[ This short statement oC ideas regarding an American 
monastery was found among papers left by Brahmaehari 
Amritnnand.*! whose untimely death wc noticed last March 
in our columns. This writing will strongly bring back to 
all who knew the Brahmachari his resolute, whole-hearted 
devotion to the monastic ideal. — Ed. P. B. ] 

Rbligion to be a living reality must express itself 
through men who have explored its source — the 
splritaal world. Religious systems based on mere 
dogmas or philosophic speculation may flourish 
through the number of their followers and acquire 
great temporal power, manifesting in external 
forms which pass fbr the name of religion. But 
systems that are not kept alive by a continual 
influx of the spiritual life and -rest on the unstable 
foundation of human reason will have to change 
and readjust their doctrines from time to time as 
science and knowledge advance until in the end 
they are swallowed up in the abyss of universal 
scepticism. Religion demands men and women 
who will sacrifice themselves for her sake, who 
dare to cut away every tie that binds them to the 
world, to serve her and her alone. The internal 
strength of the Catholic Church consists in the 
number of her monks and nuns who remain true 
to this ideal. 

If the Vedanta religion is to be a living power 
in the West, the truths must come not only by 
hearsay but through spiritual realisation. In other 
words, we have to follow the method of the East 
^d get our supply direct by producing men 
amongst ourselves who can penetrate the fount and 
thus maintain an ever-open flow of the spiritual 
current. To further tiiis end a Vedanta monastery 


is proposed, of which I submit a brief outline of the 
general plan and object, it being obvious that 
details cannot be entered into in a paper of this 
kind. 

The monastery will be an asylum for men who 
have renounced the world once for all to conse- 
crate their lives to the cause of religion, a place 
where the aspirant, free from external cares and 
distractions, shall have full opportunity to turn his 
energy to the highest use. The first object of the 
institution will be the training of novitiates for 
religious work. Guided by the principle, — quality 
rather than quantity insures success,- -the beginning 
will necessarily be small, with but a few youn^ 
men. Only those will be admitted who seem fitted 
for the spiritual life and the training essential for 
the qualification of religious work. 

The monastery will enforce strict discipline and 
have a systematic regular routine, e. g., regular 
lime for meditation, study, recreation, meals, sleep, 
etc. All slovenly practices will be discouraged. 
The educational branch will include courses in: 
Logic, 

Philosophy, 

Metaphysics. 

Comparative Religion, 

Works on Science, 

Sanskrit (classic and Vedic), 

Indian Scriptures and works of Philosophy 
(in their original). 

While it is, of course, recognised that book- 
learning can never play more than a secondary or 
subservient part in the religious vocation, it has 
nevertheless an important use. The novice cannot 
pass all the time in pure contemplation ; hence, it 
is well that he be encouraged to acquire a taste for 
classical culture and a love to dwell in the regions 
of the immortals, where the mind feeds on en- 
nobling thoughts and lofty ideals which tend to 
starve out all lower impressions by leaving no room 
for their nourishment. 

. Remabk. . 

The monastery will not fritter away its energy 
by taking up different things but will keep to one 
definite line, namely the spiritual and educational. 
No cheap advertisement, but silent, real work that 
is lasting. 

A Western Disciple of Swami Vivekananda. 
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FAMINE RELIEF WORK OF THE 
RAMKRISHNA MISSION. 

(Report of the 24th June ’15) 

Since ^ve published our last report, the condition 
of the people in the famine-stricken areas of 
Tippera and Noakhali districts have gone from 
bad to tvorse. To meet the increased demand, 
three new centres have been opened as sub-centres 
of Hajiganj, namely, Suchipara, Sahapur and 
Dhodda, all in the district of Tippera. The distress, 
in the Noakhali district has been very severe too ; 
but for want of funds we have not yet been able to 
extend our relief to many villages which arc crying 
piteously for it. The woik of the Ramganj centre 
in the district, however, has gone up by leaps and 
bounds, as will be seen from the details of the 
whole work given below : — 


Centre 

Number 

of 

Villages 

Total Quantity 
Number of 

relieved Rice 

Mds.-Srs. 

Hajiganj (Tippera) 

45 

607 

3 * 

14. 

Do. (next week) 

45 

711 

37 

0. 

Paikpara (Tippera) 

52 

711 

32 

* 3 - 

Do. (next week) 

55 

907 

52 

25 i. 

Suchipara (Tippera) 

27 

315 

17 

20. 

Sahapur (Tippera) 

23 

162 

11 

20. 

Dhodda (Tippera) 

12 

130 

7 

0. 

Ramganj (Noakhali) 

63 

786 

48 

00 

Do. (next week) 

86 

1223 

68 

2i. 

Khalispara (Noakhali) 

32 

400 

25 

i 8 i. 

Do. (next week) 

23 

399 

24 

30. 

It IS with great pleasure that we note 

that the 


Collector of Noakhali has kindly allowed us the use 
of the Government Dak Bungalow of Ramgunj for 
our quarters, and the Divisional Commissioner Mr. 
Lang, I. C. S., who paid a visit to the place, was 
pleased with our work and made a peuonal dona- 
tion of Rs. 20 to our famine relief-fund. 

Our workers are daily sending us reports of 
distress, which would move the l^aidest hearts to 
pity. Want of space prevents us from giving here 
an elaborate account. It is one long chapter of 
misery, which no sunshine relirves. Every l ouse 
tells the same sad tale : no food, no doll ing. no 
employment, so many mouths to feed, disca.se due 
to insufficient and improper food, and the gloomiest 


prospect I The task before ns is so arduous that 
with our best efforts wre can but partially alleviate the 
widespread sufferings, and to do this, we require 
prompt and energetic co-operation of the generous 
public. 

(Report of the 7th July ’15) 

Since we published our last report the misery 
of the famine-stricken people in the districts of 
Tippera and Noakhali has assumed a still graver 
aspect. Though the figures in our last report 
were heavy enough the number of people since 
relieved has almost doubled itself as will be seen 
from the following brief summary : — 

I. District Tippkra. 


Name of 

So. of 

No. of 

Quantity 

centres 

Villages 

persons 

relieved 

of rice 
given 
Mds. Srs. 

Hajiganj 

97 

1315 

65 30 

Do. (next week) 

III 

1379 

69 0 

Paikpara 

81 

1054 

52 28 

Suchipara 

62 

716 

35 32 

Sahapur 

58 

455 

22 30 

Do (next w'cek) 

65 

637 

3 > 34 

Dhodda 

37 

352 

17 24 

11 . District Noakhali. 


Ramganj 

90 

1158 

57 3 ^ 

Khalispara 

38 • 

673 

33 24 

Besides, 34 mds. 

i4i srs, of rice were distributed 


as extra alms from all the centres. 

Here is an extract of a letter from one of our 
workers : — 

“ Famine is wearing a grimmer aspect. We are 
vigorously carrying on inspection-work. Wq get 
out after our morning repast and return to our 
quarters in the evening. In almost every village 
we come across families, the heads of which have 
gone away no one knows where, unable to see their 
children suffering the pangs of hunger. Some of 
the orphan children are stealing cooked rice from 
neighbouring houses to keep themselves from 
starvation. Save, a few well-to-do families, and a 
limited number of families who are living on one 
meal a day, the rest are getting their meals every two 
or three days. 1 have myself seen famished boys 
and girls standing wistfully before gentlemen's 
doors w'hen they sit to dinner. Whenever we 
happen to enter a village for inspection we find 
boys and girls stretched in a line on the ground, 
looking like half-dead. They piteously appeal to 
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us for help, ^hen they see us. Boys and girls are 
mostly clad in rags. The women have very scanty 
cloth about them, and slink away at the sight of us. 
They have not even got a cloth in which to take 
the dole of rice, and have to bare their shoulders 
to do so I We met a woman particularly distressed 
in this way, and could not help giving her one of 
our clothes to cover herself. This year’s crops 
promise well, but it is raining so incessantly that 
they are menaced in many places. One shudders 
to think w'hat will become of the people if the 
water accumulates in this way and destroys the crop.” 

Here is another extract from the letter: — 

“ People are now in a much worse slate than be- 
fore. 'riie number of those who are deserting 
their families is on the increase. People are be- 
taking themselves to arum roots, jute leaves and 
things of that sort, and are becoming more and 
more a prey to dysentery. Cholera and other 
stomach troubles. Gripes have been a common 
complaint with 40 per cent, of the famine-stricken 
people.” 

We have just received intimation that some 
more centres are going to be opened. I'he neces- 
sity of opening cholera-relief is daily growing loo. 
Wc are doing as far as lies in us. Wc have doubled 
the number of our workers, and are trying to send 
out more. But it all depends upon funds and it 
now rests with the generous public to make our 
aid effective. We are glad to announce that 
the Chairman of the District Board, Noakhali, has 
made over Rs. icco to our famine Relief Fund. 

(Report of the lyih July '15). 

Since the publication of our last report some 
places in the famine stricken area of Tippera and 
Noakhali districts have shown signs of improve- 
ment, while others have become worse. We 
have accordingly arranged to close certain old 
centres and open new ones. Centres have been 
opened at Lakshain, Kuthi and Bilghar in Ti])pera 
and at Dultapara in Noakhali. Wc have not yet 
received the report of distribution of the Kuthi 
centre. Wc have icceived information that five 
centres namely, llajiganj, Paikpara, Suchipara, 
Sahapiir and Dhodda, in the Tippera district are 
soon going to be closed. The public will know all 
about it from the contents of our workers* letter 
which we summarise later on in tlf/s report. Here 


is a brief account of a-) other week’s distribution 
from the several existing centres : — 


Tippera District. 


Centres 

Roof 

Total No of 


villages 

recipients 

Hajiganj 

”3 

1173 

Paikpara 

24 

970 

Sahapur 

10 

662 

Suchipara 

65 

853 

Dhodda 

37 

363 

Do (next week)... 

.. 

275 

Laksham 

45 

224 

Bitghar 

7 

57 

Noakhali 

District. 


Ramganj 

92 

1285 

Khalispara 

38 

763 

Dultapara 

14 

>55 


Besides 27 nids. 3 srs. of rice were distributed 
as extra alms from all the centres. Our workers 
write : — 


** In Hajiganj Thana they are reaping the 
'Aii.sh’ ciop, so the following centres will be 
closed after distribution on the specified dates, 
llajiganj on 14th July, Suchipara on the i5tb, 
Paikpara on the i6ih, Sahapur on the 17th and 
Dhodda on the i9lh. 

The reason why the relief work is closed in this 
part is that fortunately it is now in a belter state. 
The following details will make the situation clear. 

In the llajiganj thana leaving out thana Kachio 
there are 2S6 villages each with an average of 50 
families, of which thirty are in aillucnt circums- 
tances. That is, they can have as many as four 
meals a day. Of the rest about 14 families have 
most of them got lands. I'he ' Aush * crop is ready 
and they have begun reaping or will begin it in a 
week. These families could get one meal a day 
many of them getting two even. TliC remaining 6 
fnniiiies have got no land and live on w'agcs. They 
were unemployed so long but are now getting em- 
ployment. Most of those who were obtaining relief 
from the IMission admit that only two percent, of 
them may be threatened with starvation. They 

j unanimous in saying that the crisis is over and 
that now tb.cy will be able to maintain themselves 
by labour. 

The closing of the [Mission’s work in this part 
will, as we have said, leave only two or three 
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families per village helpless, but they too are sure 
to be provided as in previous years from the 
gratuity of the affluent families in the village. Let 
us assure the generous public that if there were real 
danger the Mission would never have closed the 
relief. 

There are 332 villages in Chandpur thana 
including Faridganj ; of these the Mission is help- 
ing 84 jfrotn the Paikpara centre. The Government 
has opened test work in this part and the ‘Aush* 
crop is also being reaped. People are better 
circumstanced here than at Hajiganj, owing to 
these two kinds of labour. There are also good 
workers like Babus Hardayal Nag and Sarat Ch. 
De who with the recent help of rice from the 
merchant commiinHy of Chittagong will be able to 
maintain the villages that are under their jurisdiction 
fur two or three months, if they inspect liie villages 
thoroughly before giving help. In both ])1aces not 
more than 5 or 6 families per village will be 
entitled to receive help if this method be adopt -.d. 
That the people in the soutliern part of Chandpur 
are getting scjmelliing by the sale of chillies, 
mentioned in the Government report is admitted 
by themselves. But if the relief be extended in- 
deiiniteiy then the people will certainly prefer it to 
any other form of maintenance. 

The above is a true staleincnl of facts. There 
has not been a single case of death or theft ever 
since the mission commenced work in Tlajiganj. 
Previous to that cases of theft were numerous. 
Though the Mission’s work in Thanas Hajiganj. 
Faridganj and Kachua is going to be closed, yet 
Thanas Lakshmipura, Kaipura and the part of 
Ramganj in which Government was working have 
come under the work of the Mission. 

The area of the Mission’s work is thus increased 
on the whole. On the other hand Thanas Murad- 
nagore, Debidwar, Kashla, Kotali and Nabinagor 
etc. are in floods. Unless this water subsides, there 
Is no chance for the * Aman ’ crop. Jute and the 
' Aush * crop have almost been totally damaged. 
The local people are of opinion that relief should 
bo quickly started In these places and continued 
till October and some of the workers of the Mis- 
doii are of the same opinion too. 

There ia again a ciy for help from the quarter of 
Sandwip. Noakhall and Tippera are in the •a me 
sort Of distress but are not receiving equal at- 


tention, it seems. Our work in the Noakhall 
district will continue from three to four weeks. 
The kind-hearted Collector of Noakhall has placed 
two new Thanas in the charge of the Mission and 
is helping it with funds for the purpose. Work 
has been started with Bitghar in Thana Nabinagar 
and Kuthi in Thana Koshba as centres. We 
expect the work will soon extend inthat quarter. 

The Mission has received appeals for help from 
many parts of the Tippera Thana. Workers will 
soon go out for inspection. 

We are glad to announce that the merchant 
community of Chittagong has given us 180 mds. of 
rice for distribution among the famine-stricken 
people. 

It is also with'great pleasure liiat we note that the 
Collector of Noakhall kindly introduced at I.aksham 
one of our workers to His Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal who graciously asked him many questions 
about our relief work. His Excellency was then 
shown our monthly report for June. 

The task before us is yet a diflicult one and 
requires prompt co-operation from all communities, 
irrespective of caste, creed and colour. We all oE 
us spend every day odd bits on hundreds of trilling 
things. It now behoves us to collect these to- 
gether aud utilise them to save hundreds of precious 
lives who but for our help will fall victims to the 
clutches of famine. 

Contributions of money and old and new cloth 
will be thankfully received and acknowledged at 
the following addresses : — (1) Swam! Bralimananda, 
President, Ramkrishna Mission, Belur, P. O., Dt. 
Howrah. (2) I'hc Manager, Udbodhan Office, i, 
Mukherji Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. ^ 

NEWS AND MISCELLANIES. 

Wr have received the fourteenth annual report 
of the Sree Raiiiakrishiia Sevak Sainiti, Rangoon. 
It was established in the ye?i' : •. bv i^engaiee 

inhabitants of the place, tluou^li :ho iiiil'.it'nce of 
the Late Babu Kali Pado Gliose and Babu Akshoy 
Kumar Sen, disciples of Sree Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. Since that time the work of the 
Samity is progressing day by day. The object of 
the Samity is to mould the character of its mem- 
bers on the teachings of Sree Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda, to propagate their religious 
doctrines in this country in ' the vernacular of the 
land and to feed and nurse the poor and the sick 
as far as practicable. We wish every success to 
this institution. 
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'rriB vrork of tlie Dispensary is going cm in its | 
new buiiiiing 8fiK:e January la.st. Abwt 300 Rs. { 
. of medicines . and accessories have been [ 

' added to the stock ; but the increase in the number j 
of |xitients coming from near shk) distant villages 1 
has l>een so unexpected since liie o|x;Ding of tiie { 
new building, that it has Ixsconie evident that the j 
i>is|iensarv ts unable to cope with the increasing [ 
'e.\|)enses, unless at least a monthly subscription of j 
- Rs. 50 is assuredto it. The total number of patients j 
treated last year was 985, while during the fu'e [ 
numths up to May almost al>om the same miml)er j 
was reached in the register of |yaiienis. The ! 
war has practically stop}x;d all help from foreign | 
countries on which the Di.spensary liad k>eeii f 
counting not a little. We ap|ieal most earnestly to ! 
our countrymen to come to oiir help in maintain- 
iiig this philanthropic institution for the relief of 
|»oor people of these Himalayan villages. 

Secretary, M. C. D. 

l.oliaghat P. (.)., Dt. j\lmora. 
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^^ystematic hiA/rmation in the simplest 
i^t^uage<possible of the sci. nee of Yoga as 
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UNPUBLISHED NOTES OF CLASS TALKS BY THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

( In Madras, iSgz — iS^j. — XIII.) 


We cannot imagine anything which is not 
God. He is ail that we with our five senses 
can imagine and more. He is like a chame> 
Icon ; each man, each nation, sees one.face of 
Him and at different times, in different forms. 
Let each man see and take of God whatever 
is suitable to him. Compare : each animal 
absorbing from Nature whatever food is 
suitable to it. 

The fault with all religions like Christianity 
is that they have one set of rules for all. 
But Hindu religion is suited to all grades of 
religious aspiration and progress. It con* 
tains all the ideals in their perfect form. E.g. 
the ideal of Sdntam or blessedness is to be 
found in Vasistha, that of love in Krishna, 
that of duty in Rama and Sita and that of 
intellect in Sukadeva. Study the characters 
of these and of other ideal men. Adopt one 
which suits you best. 

Follow truth wherever she may lead you ; 
carry ideas to their utmost logical conclu- 
Bions, Do not be cowardly and hypocritical. 

You must have a great devotion for your 


ideal : devotion not of the moment but calm 
persevering, and steady — devotion like that of 
a cfhttak ( a kind of bird ) who looks into the 
sky in the midst of thunder and lightning 
and would drink no water but from the 
clouds. Perish in the struggle to be holy ; 
thousand times welcome death. Be not dis- 
heartened. When good nectar is unattainable 
It is no reason why we should eat poison. 
There is no escape. This world is as un- 
known as the other. 

Charity never faileth ; devotion to ideas 
never fails in sympathy, never becomes 
weary of sympathising with others. Love to 
enemies is not possible for ordinary men: 
they drive out others in erder to live them- 
selves. Only a very few men lived in the 
world who practised both. King Janaka was 
one of them. Such a man is superior even 
to Sannyasins. Sukadeva, who was purity 
and renunciation embodied, made Janaka his 
Guru; and Janaka said to him “You are a 
born Siddha ; whatever you know and your 
father taught you, is true. I assure yoii 
of this." 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


SCETICISM is now-a-days coming In 
for a good share of jibe and sneer at 
the hands of many cultured people all over 
the world. We do not know who ever called 
upon these people to embrace asceticism, but 
forthwith they discover a poet or a philosopher 
defending their conception of religion against 
asceticism, they lionize him as a mighty 
deliverer of all mankind. Asceticism is the 
most de-humanizing doctrine and unless 
religion is delivered from its evil influence, the 
whole world would go to rack and ruin I Is 
this intense aversion due to any despotic 
sway that asceticism ever held over people of 
this yelk ? No, nobody can say that the 
world of non-ascetic human beings was ever 
threatened with any invasion from asceticism. 
On the other hand, men who are called 
ascetics have always been supposed to consti- 
tute quite a n^ligible quantity in all calcula- 
tions and estimates of progress in social life 
and culture. They are generally looked upon 
as aberrations, — amusing in many cases, 
inspiring respect in few. So how do these 
people merit the wrath of the mighty gods of 
human culture? 

Perhaps it will be said that men in society 
imbibe from the example of these anthropolo- 
gical curios a bad tendency to inflict privations 
on themselves when practising religion. This 
tendency which proves very infectious is 
sought to be combated under the name of 
asceticism. But if you choose to cal] the self- 
infliction of privations in the case of men in 
society by the name of asceticism, then no 
man, we say, is free from this dreaded re- 
proach of asceticism. Which man who has 
any idea or sentiment to live up to does not 
suffer self-inflicted privations ? Every created 
man has to discriminate between enjoyments 
and enjo^’ments ; so every man suffers self- 


inflicted privations. In the practice of religion 
the same discrimination between higher joys 
and lower joys is going on at every step. And 
the sphere of enjoyments for every individual 
is not the same. What is joy to you may be 
an indifferent thing to another. So the dis- 
crimination of enjoyments, or more clearly, 
the self-infliction of privations cannot proceed 
on exactly the same lines in the case of every 
individual. Some one may feel called upon from 
within to deprive himself of one pleasure and 
somebody else quite another. Such disparity in 
choice is quite unavoidable, as much as the 
self-infliction of privations in the practice of 
religion is inevitable in the case of ordinary 
men. 

So asceticism in a wider sense is a neces- 
sary factor in the practice of religion. Every 
spiritual aspirant has to become an ascetic to 
some extent, for every realisation of higher 
joy in his spiritual life has a fading trail of 
asceticism behind it. This is the everyday 
experience of every sincere votary of religion. 
It is all very well for poets who always live on 
the wings of phantasy to win cheap applause 
with “ down with asceticism ” 1 Mark, when 
these poets sing of the beauties of nature and 
assure you that it is all love with a big ‘L* 
and, enjoyment, they wind up with a fling .it 
asceticism ; but when Jesus speaks of the 
same beauties, of the lillies of the field, he 
speaks of himself as more deprived in goods 
of the world than even jackals and speaks of 
the rich as more pitiable than a camel striving 
to pass through the eye of a needle I When 
poetry is truth of realisation and not the 
cobweb of golden fancy it has no interest in 
crying down asceticism which is but the nega- 
tive aspect of a life of supreme love and joy. 
But when mere soaring sentiment seeks to 
pass for the reality of spiritual vision, never 
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itself having to meet the claims of asceticism 
in spiritual endeavour, it plays the prophet of 
a new order of practical spirituality. Love of 
God when realised transcends all asceticism 
making no fuss at all over this most natural 
and spontaneous achievement, but when that 
love is merely idealised through nice senti- 
ments, there is not only much vain display of 
a fancied conquest over asceticism, but a 
vindictive anxiety to hold asceticism to 
ridicule. 

It is complained : why should man fly away 
from wife and children, from all the wealth of 
love and beauty that flows through sight, 
sound, smell, touch and taste greeting us on 
every side ? Is it not all a play of unspeak- 
able love with the Beloved ? Yes, we reply, 
it is so : who claims to deny what all mankind 
has been told from the very beginning of the 
world ? This talk of Divine Love, of Divine 
Lf4i, is going on since humanity was in its 
cradle. It is a talk that thrills the heart no 
doubt, and poetry sends this thrill again and 
again into human mind. That is the business 
of poetry. But poetry is one thing and 
religion is another. Poetry cannot supersede 
religion, the thrill of imagination cannot 
supersede realisation. How are men to 
realise that this world is all a divine play with 
the Beloved ? There is a world of difference 
between mere talk or sentiment and actual 
realisation. Even in earthly love, mere pro- 
fession in nice poetic words is nothing in 
comparison with the condition when actual 
love consumes the whole man. When love 
actually takes up the harp of life and smitM 
its chords, who cares whether he keeps his 
hold on all the other facts of his life or on all 
its sense-enjoyments? And this inebriation 
of love never comes to one who does not 
throw his whole mind into love. In religion 
also this throwing of the whole mind is the 
essential step. But how to get hold of the 
whole of my mind ? Is it not the most 
fundamental Usk in the practice of religion,— 


the task of detaching my mind from all 
domestic relations and sense-enjoyments 
which claim my body and soul with an in- 
exhaustible persistence profounder far than I 
suspect ? Blessed indeed is he who can com- 
pletely effect this detachment of the mind 
and absolutely plunge it into love of God, 
without ever flying away from the relations 
and things of tlie world. But he is a very rare 
exception, if he is not a hypocrite. 


But even if we admit that there is some 
possibility for us of attaining to perfect mental 
detachment without having to fly from the 
world, we cannot but admit at the same time 
that considering the supreme importance of 
the task, we cannot condemn any man who is 
obliged to chose any other possible way for 
gaining the same object. For example if 
Buddha or Christ found themselves obliged to 
fly away from the world for the sake of this 
supreme task of mental detachment, nobody 
can condemn them and say that they had 
better carry on the struggle from within the 
relations and things of the world. You have 
to admit that really a choice of more than 
one way lies in this important matter. So 
nobody can dogmatise that man should never 
fly away from the world with object of 
realising God. If that realisation is the only 
object in our life what matters it whether we 
have to live in the world or away from it for 
the sake of that object? So if flying away 
from the world is what you call asceticism, 
then religion consistently with its own object 
can never condemn it. In fact, religion itself 
has never been so unreasonable or ungrateful 
as to condemn asceticism. It is rather the 
modern type of culture which seeks to pose 
as religion for modern mankind that has come 
forward today to cry down asceticisin both 
openly and insidiously. And the wine of this 
culture has intoxicated the minds of many 
educated men in India who therefore do not 
know what they talk about when they want 
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to curse away the spirit of the ascetic from 
their land. 

The argument of modern culture against 
asceticism is that it is de*humanizing. It is 
easy to find that this aii^ument draws all its 
force and sap from the modern theory of 
evolution. This theory has been imbibed 
into our. blood, as it were, through the present- 
day system of our education and we religious- 
ly regard family and society as indispens- 
able environments for bringing out the 
manhood in man. Now what has chiefly 
destroyed in us the old high regard for 
asceticism and renunciation is this concep- 
tion of manhood as a product brought into 
being by external causes and their reactions. 
Our ancient culture understood by manhood 
the divinity of Atman, and regarded evolu- 
tion as the unfolding of an already existent 
Reality. This unfolding goes on as a process 
of nature in our ordinary life in the world 
which forms the object of study for modern 
evolutionists. But just as modern material 
science conquers the processes of nature and 
creates arts, so spiritual science in ancient 
India studied the natural evolution of man- 
hood and learned the art of hastening that 
evolution indefinitely. It started from its 
theory of man’s innate divinity and discovered 
a process of unfolding that divinity indepen- 
dently of the evolving factors in our ordinary 
life in the world, Thus religion in India 
transcended the necessity of natural evolu- 
tion with regard to manhood, just as science 
in the West transcends the same necessity of 
nature with regard to objects of our material 
utility. Renunciation and asceticism imply 
this process of transcending nature. But we 
have now-a-days learned to ignore this pro- 
cess, because we have accepted the false 
theory that manhood can only be an evolved 
product and never a concrete potentiality,— 
something, that is to say, which already 
exists in the real sense within man. If what 
4s noblest and best in man is already existent 


within him, tiie question of attaining to it 
resolves itself into some adequate method of 
introspection and family or society does not 
enter into that question as necessary factors. 

Now many of our educated men regard this 
old view of manhood as exploded, and there- 
fore they condemn renunciation and asceticism 
as de-humanizing. They think that by flying 
away from family or social life, we can only 
deprive ourselves of the operation of those 
external causes which are indispensable to the 
development of all that is highest and best in 
man. It is this false notion which is ulti- 
mately responsible for the attack on asceticism 
in which modern culture so much del^hts. 
The great whirligig of Sansaret, or life in the 
world, has of course brought us where we are 
at present, and if we cannot disentangle our- 
selves from it let us confess and wait for our 
time. But it is simply hypocrisy plus arro- 
gance to condemn those who make bold to 
stand aloof from this universal vortex. They 
delude themselves fully who believe that it is 
easy for ordinary mortals to be in the world 
and yet not ^ it. It is only sincere men 
who, making the attempt, realise the im- 
possibility of escaping the rolling coils of the 
tremendous whirligig. Others talk tall and 
abuse asceticism, not because their touching 
the feet of Reality has really made them 
brave enough, but because mysterious itchiqgs 
of their heart incline them towards some 
agreeable compromise. Man, study thyself 
and be sincere, for that is the first condition 
for any the slightest advance in the domain 
of religion I Insincerity and frothy talk seem 
to be the dowry of our modern education. 

In India, it is the spirit of the ascetic which 
achieved for her all her abiding glories. It 
would be the height of ingratitude for her 
sons today to condemn that spirit or the 
institution of monasticism in which that spirit 
finds its stable, lasting embodiment. True, 
that spirit has been exaggerated, and there* 
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fore falsified, in many instances, but a tree 
does not fructify to pledge us only good fruit 
growing all over its branches and twigs. This 
ancient institution is like a great noble strug* 
gle on behalf of all mankind, in which thou- 
sands fall and rot and over them the ground 
is laid for the advance of the few victors. 
But think of the immense good that has 
accrued to religion and culture from this long, 
old struggle ! Every idea which they boast 
of as of paramount importance has been the 
achievement of asceticism. To asceticism we 
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owe all that is best and highest in the best 
and highest concern of man, that is religion. 
It is only because the great Teachers of 
religion chose to mortify the flesh, that the 
world of today feels itself enriched with the 
things of the spirit. Bow therefore in rever- 
ence before the spirit of the ascetic wherever 
you find its formal testimony, however feebly 
or grotesquely borne, and in a qualified form 
kt it diffuse itself all over our society and 
home-life that we may prove ourselves worthy 
of our great spiritual inheritance. 


RELIGION AS THE NATION-BUILDER. 


11 . 

HE first step in nation-building is to 
jirovidc for the people a common 
ground of unity. A strong bond of common 
interest must unite together all the people of 
a country. They must have one centre of 
com moil purpose round which they have to 
rally. 

How docs religion as the nation-builder in 
India provide us this ground of national 
unity This question occurs first, and to 
many of us it seems to be inscduhle. Before 
their vision India stands hopelessly self-divided 
by diversities of religion, race and custom ; 
and the only feature of unity she presents 
today is her political subjection to the British 
power. It is this great political fact which 
readily oflers us a bond of common interest; 
and educated people, with their imagination 
fired by the Western ideals of collective life 
and yearning for the same, naturally accepted 
this bond of common political interest as the 
first plank in their work of nation-building. 

But never was a choice more falsely or 
more hastily made. No people with a long 
Wbtury behind it can accept any present cir- 


cumstance as the source of its permanent 
national unity. If the whole history of its 
life-struggles cannot forge this bond of na- 
tional unity, the exigencies of no present 
situation will be able to forge it. National 
unity must be essentially the product of long 
evolution, and not the reflex of some casual 
circumstances. It can never last as a mere 
reaction against present conditions. 

A nation receives its principle of unity from 
the utmost depths of its collective life, 'riiis 
principle is nothing if not derived from the 
fundamental interests of that life, — interests 
round which the whole history of that nation 
must have revolved. This true unifying 
principle for the Indian people must be sougiit 
therefore within the spliere of such interests of 
their life as have created their history. If 
the bond of unity does not touch the inmost 
Ji^ pths of heait in every unit in the nation, 
then it is bound to prove a fickle, treacherous 
bund when put to any diflicult but usual 
lest. 

So common political interest will never 
form the principle of national unity in Indiar 
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Community of political interest is a favour- 
able condition, no doubt, but it will never be 
a sufficiently deep and lasting bond of na- 
tional unity for us. Political interest will 
never touch the deepest chords in the heart of 
the people, Hindu and Mussalman. There- 
fore political interest is not strong enough to 
forge the permanent national bond. Our past 
history has determined for our life, both in- 
dividual and collective, a supreme interest 
that is religious ; and if ever we are to be 
welded together, truly and deeply enough, to 
form a nation, it is that supreme interest that 
must do it. Otherwise the makeshift of a 
political interest which appears now to be 
useful and promising to many who glory over 
the superficial unity already achieved, is bound 
to fling us one day into gaping chasms of 
faction and difference between community 
and community, between race and race. Even 
already this treacherousness of the political 
bond of unity accepted by our educated 
countrymen has made itself felt in the way 
jn which one community allows itself to be 
pitted against another in the general scramble 
for political privileges to be received from the 
hands of our political rulers. The pledge of 
national unity must be the most solemn and 
sacred pledge in our life, and political interests 
will never evoke this solemn and sacred 
response from the heart of the high and low 
.alike in India. 

But many would say : let us educate our- 
^lv.es into the methods and aspirations of a 
.collective political life ; let us learn, all Indians 
high and low, to regard our common political 
interest as solemn and sacred like religion. 
To these people our reply is: why? — why 
would you commit your countrymen and their 
future to this course of collective political 
.aspiration? How would you justify your- 
selves in seeking to divert the whole current 
of their life-history from the channels of spir- 
itual aspiration ? What indispensable neces- 
sity is there for hazarding this fatal step ? It 
has b<jeii already proved in our previous 


article that if India has been called today to 
the task of nation-building for the sake of her 
very existence, it is quite possible for her to 
proceed to her task with that spiritual scheme 
of collective life which her past history has 
been evolving for her, for the Western type of 
political nationalism is not the sine qua non in 
nation-building. So once we accept the 
claims of religion to become the nation- 
builder in India in preference to those of 
politics, we cannot turn round to demand 
from the latter the principle of our national 
unity. That would amount to sliding back 
again into the Western type of political 
nationalism, giving away tlie whole case for 
religion as the nation-builder. 

So in spite of all our religions diversities 
we must turn to religion to give us tlie prin- 
ciple of our national unity. And has religion 
in India ever shirked this momentous respon- 
sibility? No. Even before the problem of a 
religions unifying principle for nation-building 
was mooted in India, onr religion produced 
on the arena of our collective life-struggles a 
concrete symbol of our national unity. This 
concrete revelation settles once for all the 
distracting question of our religious diversities 
and holds out within our easy reach the only 
adequate principle of our national unity. Let 
every educated man in India eschew for a 
moment all narrowness of mind and study 
the revelation of religion in Sri Ramakrishna 
Parainahamsa’s life. What does this revela- 
tion signify ? What is its value with regard 
to the most fundamental problem that con- 
fronts India today, namely the problem of 
nation-building? Does not this life givens 
the most concrete demonstration of the unity 
of religion ? Does not religion offer us this 
life as the most concrete symbol of that real 
unity underlying the diversities of creed 
whicli seem to divide us today on the surface 
into separate communities? Will not every 
patriotic Indian who sincerely longs for some 
deep and lasting principle of our national 
unity rally round this life as the God-revealed 
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concrete symbol thereof? What though the 
Hindus have preceded others in claiming Sri 
Ramakrishna as their own modern saint? 
Was he not as much a Hindu by his spiritual 
achievements as a Mahommedan or a Chris- 
tian ? And has he not left behind himself an 
order of Sannyasins, which being truly super- 
sociali may as much be claimed by the Hindus 
as by any other community as their own ? 

All these important facts which no patrio- 
tic Indian can afford to ignore go to conclu- 
sively prove that religion lias already solved 
for us the problem of national unity, and that 
in tlie most concrete way possible. It only 
remains for us to accept this solution and 
work on its basis. But where are the workers 
who will take up this spiritual principle of 
national unity and consecrate their lives to 
preaching it to all the various races and 
communities in India and to working it out in 
their own lives and in those of their country- 
men ? Where are those workers who would 
devote themselves whole-heartedly to the 
study, practice and preaching of religion as 
the nation-builder in India? The whole field 
of our present-day culture is split up into two 
divisions ; on one side are ranged people who 
stick to the old conception of religion as the 
architect of individual life and on the other 
side clamour people who strive to force our 
collective life into the mould of political 
aspirations. Thus all the forces that would 
make for real, steady progress in the country 
are being bafHed for want of a common 
rallying centre. The leaders of the political 
party feel themselves committed to the course 
that their immediate predecessors have chosen 
and have very little open-mindedness left in 
their nature. What with constant star- 
gazing into the political firmament to study 
the bearings of political events on their 
fondest dreams, what with constant distrac- 
tions coming from all sides of their own 
political camp which grows day by day more 
and more self-divided, they have no time to 
look round to see how hopelessly they are 


making themselves and their countrymen the 
victims of the most denationalised type of 
nationalism. The vast aruiy of religious 
aspirants in India, on the other hand, crowd* 
along the old grooves which religion as the 
master-builder of individual life had long ago 
carved out for them. They have either no’ 
enthusiasm for national life, or else think that 
life to be a political phenomenon beyond the 
direct province of religion. They concede ta 
religion the power of indirectly inspiring the 
formation of a nation but not that of directly 
building it up. It is their attitude and 
example which have very often induced the 
belief in political workers that religion is a 
thing quite out of date as a factor in coP 
lective life. 

In the midst of all these confusing circums- 
tances, bold, self-consecrated and inspired 
should be those who would bear aloft the* 
standard of religion as the nation-builder iii' 
India. These noble standard-bearers will have 
to practice and preach to-day the unity of relig- 
ion as demonstrated in Sri Ramakrishna’s 
life, it being the only possible basis of our 
national unity. They have to carry out tlie 
noble behest of Swami Vivekananda, the 
prophet of Indian nationalism ; “ In Europe, 
political ideas form the national unity. In 
Asia, religious ideals form the national unity. 
The unity in religion, therefore, is absolutely 
necessary as the first condition of the future 
of India. There must be the recogfiition of 
one religion throughout the length and breadth 
of this land. What do 1 mean by one relig* 
ion ? Not in the sense of one religion as held 
among the Christians, or the Mabommedans, 
or the Buddhists. We know that our religion 
has certain common grounds, common to all 
our sects, however varying their conclusions 
may be, however different their claims may be. 
So there are certain common grounds, and 
within their limitation, this religion of ours 
admits of a marvellous variation, an infinite 
amount of liberty to think and live our own 
lives. We all know that, at least those of iis 
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yrho have thought, and what we want is to 
bring out these life-giving common principles 
of our religion, and let every man, woman, 
and child through the length and breadth of 
this country, understand them, know them and 
try to bring them out in their lives. This is 
the first step and therefore it has to be taken. 
We see how in Asia, and specially in India, 
race difficulties, linguistic difficulties, social 
difficulties, national difficulties, all melt away 
before this unifying power of religion. * * 

Therefore the first plank in the making of a 
future India, the first step that is to be hewn 
out of the rock of ages, is this unification of 
religion.” 

It may be complained that this unification 
of religion will take ages to materialise, while 
what we actually require as a principle to 
unify the people of a country is a clear, 
distinct, tangible idea, not too high even for 
the proletariat. Yes, the actual unification of 
religion is not of course a result to be worked 
out in every unit of any nation. The unity 
of religion is a unity in variety, and while the 
many represent this variety, it is only few 
men who would be able to embody this unity 
of religion. But what we have to accept as 
the ground of our national unity is not the 
actual unification of religion, but, as Swami 
Vivekananda puts its, the recognition of one 
religion throughout the length and breadth of 
this land.” In fact the idea which our 
people need accept to-day as the principle of 
their national unity has been put before them 
in Sri Ramakrishna's well-known apothem 
“ «Rr TO "as many faiths, so 

many paths,” — that is, to the same goal. 
No country in the world helped mankind 
more to recognise the fact that there is 
one God for all men, as India has done; 
and it is only here in India that you will find 
even the lowest proletarian declaring that God 
is one for all men. And is it then a large 
demand on their mind to ask them to rise to 
the idea that as God is one, so is also religion, 
only i^ takes different men by different paths 


to the same goal? The fact is, wc never 
properly approached our masses and do not 
know how well-prepared their minds are to 
receive this religious idea of unity. Our 
itinerant Sadhus know a bit. 

The masses move through impulses, the 
classes through ideas. So what really matters 
is the acceptance of the principle of religious 
unity by educated people all over the land. It 
is these people who are longing today for 
national life, and it is they that have, for all 
practical purposes, to recognise this idea of 
religious unity, and if their reason is slow to 
accept this idea in the abstract, they have in 
Sri Ramakrishna a concrete symbol wherein 
this idea appears realised. If these educated 
classes once veer round from the direction of 
a hollow political unity which is proving 
treacherous day by day to that of religions 
unity, they will meet with easier success in 
ranging the masses behind themselves than 
what they can expect to meet with if they go 
on as now with their political programme. 

So the ground of our national unity is 
found out. We clearly see before us 7v/iiTe 
we have to unite, and it remains now to fi>id 
out w/ij^ we have to unite. Recognition of 
religious unity may be the ground of our 
national unity, but what is to be the motive 
of such unity? Why is it that wc sivoiild 
unite on this common ground to form our- 
selves into a nation ? Religion as the nation- 
builder in India shows us that the common 
interest to bind us together as a nation is 
religious, but it has still to define this com- 
mon interest. Simply the knowledge that 
religion is essentially one cannot organise a 
nation unless there is some common national 
mission or purpose to which that knowledge 
has to be applied. We take up the subject in 
our next. 
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EPISTLES OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, 


LECTURE 

BY SWAMI ABHEDANANDA. 


XLXV. 


Aliiiorn, 
3rd Jimo '97. 

Dear — 

« • » « 


As for myself I am quite content. I have 
roused a good many of oiir people and that 
was all I wanted. Let things liavc their 
course and Karma its sway. ] have no bonds 
here below, I have seen life aiul it is all self — 
life is for self, love for self, hbnonr for self, 
everything for self. I look back and scarcely 
find any action I have done for self — even 
my wicked deeds were not for self. So I am 
content ; not that I feel I have done any- 
thing specially good or great but the world 
is so little, life so mean a thing, existence so, 
so servile — that I wonder and smile that 
human beings, rational souls, should be run- 
ning after this self — so mean and detestable a 
prize. 

This is the truth. We are caught in a trap 
and the sooner one gets out the better for 
one. I have seen the truth — let the body 
float up or down, who cares ? 

It is a beautiful mountain park I am living 
in now. On the north, extending almost all 
along the horizon, peak after peak of the 
snow-clad Himalayas — forests abounding. It 
is not cold here, neither very warm, the 
evenings and mornings are simply delicious. 
I would be here this summer and when the 
rains set in, I would go down to the plains to 
work. 

I was born for the life of a scholar — retired, 
quiet, poring over my books. But the Mother 
dispenses otherwise —yet the tendency is 
there. 

Yours etc. 

Yivekananda, 


(Hindu Temple^ San Francisco, March iS, /9/j.) 

Subject'. UNITY AND HARMONY 

fills my heart with sadness to think of 
2)1 the past iiiifortunalo things that have 

happened in this aiidiloriiim. Oiir brother, 
Swami Trigunalita, was a great soul. I have known 
him many years. Even before he became Swami 
I’rigunalila, we were logolher at the feet of oiir 
divine masler, Sri Ramakri«:lina. We lived together 
and worked together. Before he came to this 
country 1 was here. In 1901, after Swami Viveka- 
nanda left the Pacific Coast and after he left New 
York for Paris, at the time of the Paris Exposition, 
1 came here. So I have known many friends here 
who were not only the students of Swami Trigiina- 
tila, but also the students of Swami Tiiriyananda 
and of Swami Vivckanaiida who was the first to 
come to this coast. 

I have seen a great many changes that this 
movement has gone through, and probably 1 shall 
see many more changes that it will go through in 
the future, but still our ideal is harmony, peace, 
love, brotherhood — not only brotherhood, but 
absolute oneness in the spirit. 

Why Love Ihy Neighbour/* 

The whole teaching of the Vedanta stands for 
one thing. That is love. Five hundred years be- 
fore Christ was born, Buddha taught that haired is 
never cured by hatred, but by love. This is the 
everlasting law\ This is the everlasting ethical law. 
And what is love .? T-ove means expression of one- 
ness. ]esu.s, the Christ, said, “ Love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” But he did not explain why we should 
love our neighbours as ourselves. The explanation 
you find in the Vedas, in the Vedanta philoso- 
phy, in the Upanisbads. The Upanishads, which 
are the earliest writings of this universal philosophy, 
teach that wc should love our neiglibours as our- 
selves, not because they have done some good to us, 
not because they have been merely kind fo us, but 
even if they have taken wicked steps against us, 
even if they arc spiteful and jealous against us, still 
wc should love them because we arc one with our 
neighbours in spirit. There is only one spirit. The 
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apparent man -appears to be difTcrent, to be sepa- 
rated from that universal spirit, which we regard as 
the Absolute, the Infinite Being, the Brahman. 
This universal spirit is abiding in all of us. We 
are like so many instruments wliich hold the 
reflection or the image of Divinity which is univer- 
sal and one. You may think of each individual 
soul as a reflection, as an image of the infinite 
divine Spirit which is perfect and one. 

1 may give you an illustration. Suppose you 
hold ill the sunlight hundreds of small teacups, and 
let the self-eifulgent sun, this luminous heavenly 
body, reflect upon the water of the teacups. In 
each teacup you will see an image of the sun, of 
the same nature, brilliant, luminous, but very small. 
Think of the immensity of the size of the sun com- 
pared with the earth. The diameter of the earth 
is eight thousand miles, and the diameter of the 
sun is eight hundred and eighty thousand miles. 
And this vast luminous body is reflected in a tea- 
cup which is infinitesimally small compared with 
the sun. Yet there is the reflection, perfect. When 
comparing the earth with the suii, the earth is like 
a geometrical point which has no parts and no 
magnitude. When you begin to study Astronomy, 
you will And that the first step is to regard this 
earth as a geometrical point, which has no parts 
and no magnitude ; or in other words, the surface 
of the earth is the same as the centre of the earth — 
no diameter at all. Now, if this earth, with all its 
volume and mass, be compared as a geometrical 
point, then where are we ? We are like sands, 
even smaller than sands, when we compare our 
physical bodies with the universe. In these in- 
finitesimally small particles of human bodies we find 
the reflection of the divine and self-efTulgent sun 
of the universe. That is the image of God in man. 
But, as the image of the sun cannot exist indepen- 
dent of the sun, so the human soul, which is the 
image of Divinity, cannot exist, even for a second, 
as independent of the Divine Sun, the Divine Being, 
whose reflection it is. We are all one in that In- 
finite Being, the Supreme Spirit, God, the Absolute, 
the Brahman, the Heavenly Father, the Heavenly 
Mother, the Divine Mother. The names only vary, 
but the ideal is one. 

Peace— a Vedantic Ideal. 

And this Oneness is the fundamental principle 
of Vedanta. Starting from oneness, we should go 


on destroying all the difTerenlialions,aIl the ideas of 
separateness, variations, which are only upon the 
surface. The undercurrent of the whole universe 
is one. And if we cannot see the undercurrent, 
what is the use of studying Vedanta or any other 
philosophy or religion. I do not regard as a 
student of Vedanta him who does not see that one- 
ness underlying all variety of manifestation, be- 
cause that is the fundamental principle. “T^iat 
which exists is one ; men call it by various names.'' 
And standing at that point of oneness, we should 
renounce everything that makes us exist as separate 
individuals, as independent of each other, as dif- 
ferentiated from each other. We shall combine 
them into that one harmonious whole. God is 
one stupendous whole of which we are but parts. 
And that is the truth. 

And if you start from that point, where is the 
disharmony ? How can there be any war ? How 
can there be any fight, or jealousy pr haired ? In 
other words, there should be nothing but peace, 
not only in our own hearts, but we should see that 
spirit manifested among our brethren, in our com- 
munity, among all the students, among all men 
and women of the whole world — nay, in all living 
creatures. That is the ideal. There cannot be any 
war. I'here cannot be any distinction, when we 
see God as the Supreme Being, in whom we live 
and move and have our being in actual reality. 
Then there cannot be disharmony, but there will be 
eternal peace and happiness. 

What is Harmony f 

Vedanta was brought into this country to prove 
to the world that the fundamental ideal and the 
ultimalp goal of all religions are in that Oneness. 
If you study the evolution of this world — what does 
evolution mean ? By the term * evolution,' wc mean 
the expression or change from one homogeneous 
mass into a heterogeneous variety. Now we arc 
heterogeneous. There are men and women, lower 
animals, plants, and different nations, nationalities, 
casts, creeds, denominations. This is variety, but 
this has come from one source. Why should we 
not realise that one source, and in that one source 
we shall find harmony. But if you see the surface, 
we can never find harmony. If we try to make our 
faces look alike, we will destroy our faces. There 
will be no face left. But that is not the plan of 
nature. On the contrary, the plan of nature is 
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unity in variety, and we cannot work against the 
plan of nature. We must learn to be natural. We 
must learn to be in perfect harmony with the plans 
of nature. Let nature do the work. We must not 
resist the force of nature. Nature is trying to 
harmonise everything, to combine all the forces 
and show the beauty and grandeur of oneness. 
Nature is evoluling to manifest that oneness in the 
end, and spirituality means the climax of na- 
tural evolution, or the climax of the evolution of 
the forces of nature. In the end, we find the 
truth which was told by Jesus, the Christ — “ I and 
my father are one.” So, that oneness between the 
son and the heavenly faiiicr is the goal. 

Harmony of religious views. 

But shall we slop there ? Shall we merely see 
our individual oneness with the universal being? 
No. We shall al.««o see our oneness with all, 
whether they arc of the same belief or not. Our 
personal differences of opinion we must learn to 
sacrifice for the sake of the cause. Tlie cause is 
that oneness. If you are practising renunciation, 
renounce your personal opinions. I'hc self-conccit 
of the mind which is struggling for spiritual uplift- 
metil is the cause of great degredation. We must 
guard against it. Wc must learn to be humble. 
Humility is the first virtue. Learn to sec goodness 
in others. Learn to find your own faults. Do 
not be elated. Do not tliink you are greater than 
others. You are sowing the seed of your down- 
fall. “ Judge not, that ye be not judged.” You 
have no right to judge. Vedanta tells us that if 
you have chosen one particular path that is good 
for you, you have no right to tell others that they 
should not follow llieir path which is good for them. 
Be just. And that is the spirit which was taught 
in this age for the first lime by Sri Ramakiishna, 
that all religions arc like so many paths which lead 
to the same goal. Wc do not conic to destroy any- 
thing, but we come here to harmonise everything, 
so that there would be no more quarrel, no inoie 
fight, no more animosity, no more discord, but 
peace and harmony everywhere. 

Source of disharmony. 

And if, among the students of the Vedanta, 
there be any disagreement, you must watch your 
own feelings, and you must learn to renounce the 
oause of that disagreement, which is in yourself, 
not outside. Renounce that and be free from it. 


Get rid of it. Then you will see harmony. We 
are the cause of our troubles, and ive blame some- 
body else outside of us. But we should be brave 
enough to take the whole blame upon our own 
shoulders. And that is what Vedanta teaches. If 
there be any discord, you are the cause of it. Do 
not blame anyone else. And you can unmake 
what you have made. We arc the creators of our 
own future. We are the makers of our own 
destiny. By oiir thoughts and deeds we are creat- 
ing all the lime. Wc arc creator in minature forms, 
because we are parts of the infinite creator. We 
are building every minute. Do you not see how 
we are taking in new particles of mailer in the 
form of food and drink and everything, how the 
old forms are eliminated, and we are manuracluring 
new atoms, new molecules, new cells, new tissues, 
every moment ? Do you not see that you create 
your own environments wherever you go ? Wlio 
is the cause of your troubles ? Who is the cause 
of your liappiness and pleasure, and the misfortunes 
and sufferings that you go through ? 'rhere is no 
other devil or creator outside of our own minds. 
We are tlie causes. Vedanta has given this as a 
dcalh-hlow to that dualislic theory that there 
are two creators, one creator of good and the 
other of evil, silling on the clouds and forcing 
the children of Infinite Being to do right and 
wrong according to their wliims. 'I'liat is not the 
ideal. Everything is governed by laws. These 
laws arc as eternal as God Himself. His laws ave 
manifested in nature, and wc are here to study 
these laws, to realise the grandeur, the beauty .and 
the wonderful ])Owcrs that arc latent in each indi- 
vidual soul. 

True renunciation. 

And if wc cannot study this, if wc cannot realise 
this, wlial have we learned in all these years ? Any- 
one can fuss and fight. But if anyone smites you 
on the right cheek, Uirn the left, and show your 
love and humility. And then you will be like the 
salt of the eartii. I hen you will be the fishers of 
men. If you cannot put yourself on the lowest 
plane of humanity, how can you serve humanity ? 
It is self-conccit that gives us bondage. The life 
of the Sannyasin means that you have renounced 
everything. What is everything? Your attach- 
ment. You may live in a palace, you may have all 
the pleasures of life around you, and if you have no 
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attachment, then you are a Sannyasiin. But if you 
walk like a beggar in the street, if you sleep under 
a tree on the grass, and if your mind is hankering 
after wealth and all the pleasures of senses^ you are 
a beggar and not a Saniiyasin. It is the mind. So, 
if you have not control of your mind, you have not 
learned the liist a-b-c of Vedanta. 

'J'hink of the great king janaka, who^was an 
emperor in Imlia and llie greatest teacher of 
\'cdanta. lie lived in a palace, hut unattached, 
doing all the works of einpcMor, of prime minister, 
of general, of father and husband ; hut yet, when 
the palace caught /ire he said, If the whole king- 
dom is destroyed, it does not hint me. It does not 
impoverish me, or make me feel poor.** 

Do you not see that you cannot enrich the soul 
by earllily possessions, nor can you impoverish your 
spirit by renunciation, but it is the altacbmeiiL to 
material conditions that holds the soul down on 
this plane which is the lowest plane. 

The Wisdom of Vedanta* 

Vedanta tells us that we must not separate God 
from the world, but we must learn bow to har- 
monise God and the world ; not to see God and 
think of Him as beyond luitiire as wo liave been 
taught in the oilhodox churches, but to bring ( hid 
in our midst, to learn to realise lliat every kind of 
work, whether manual labour or intellectual or 
mental work, is an act of ^worship. When you 
scrub the lloor, remember that you arc worship- 
ping the Lord, and every expression of ycjur energy 
should be devoted as a offering to the Supreme. 
That is the ideal. Then there is no more cause of 
fear. 'I'lic greatest devil that ever existed is that 
fear, fear of death, fear of piini.sliment, and it is 
ingrown, inborn with i^s. We have almost in- 
herited that because wc have learned it from our 
childhood. Kven the prenatal conditions of our 
parents, of our mother, have inoculated that germ 
of fear iti the tender brain of the child. For that 
reason we have fear of death, fear of punishment, 
fear of eternal bell. We think we are born in sin 
and iniquity. But we arc not born in iniquity. 
Sins are nothing but errors, mistakes. And those 
mistakes we can overcome when we have removed 
the cause of all ignorance and superstition by the 
light of knowledge, by the light of wisdom. We 
have tie light of wisdom practically given in 
Vedanta. Vedanta gives the best commentary of 


the true religion of Christ— not of Churchianity. 
With the true religion of Christ there is perfect 
harmony. And this interpretation wc need today. 
The whole world needs it. And in a few years you 
will see that Vedanta is going to be the religion of 
the world. Theosophy, Christian Science, New 
Tliouglit are stepping stones. Vedanta is the 
highest goal. They are all going towards it. You 
iiiiiy not appreciate what Vedanta is to-day, because 
you are a few people. But how many did believe 
in Christ? Only twelve disciples. Out of those 
twelve, many denied him ; one betrayed him. In 
two thou.sand years what Christianity has not done, 
Vedanta will do in two hundred years. Just wait, 
and dining your lifetime you will see that the seed 
that has been sown is bound to grow everywhere. 
'I'lie souls are hungry to receive this truth. 1 have 
come from Los Angeles wheie four or live hundred 
people were clamoiiiing for me to give more lec- 
tures. They were begging me to come and slay 
there anil make my home in California. Wherever 
I go I lind these hungry souls. They are not 
sati.sned with Chrisliau Science, New 'rhought and 
all other culls. Time will not permit me to show 
you the condition. We stand beyond all cull- 
liniilations. 'J'here is triiih in lhe.se teachings. 
Witlioiit doiihi they aie all trying to help towards 
the evolution of the spiiiUial ideals of the nation, 
hut Vedanta is on the top ruiiiul of the ladder. Yet 
its dilTcreiu jihases enil)race them all. Vedanta has 
a dualistic phase, a (jualilied nondualistic phase, 
and a monistic phase, with innumerable branches. 
The Vedanta philosophy embraces them all. And 
it is not only a jdiilo.sophy, hut aLso a religion, be- 
cau.se Jl gives the fundamental principle of all un- 
sectarian religions and includes all the sectarian 
religions of the world. Christianity is a sectarian 
religion. So is Mohammedanism. So arc Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, and Hinduism. But 
Vedanlism is the fundamental principle of all 
religions. And yet it is a philosophy and embraces 
all scientilic truths. It is one with science, and 
absolutely logical and rational. Therefore, wc 
must consider V'edanta as the system which teaches 
the harmony that exists between science, logic, 
philosophy, metaphysic and religion. 

The Vedanta is practical* 

It is a system of philosophy, yet it is a religion. 
What is the difference bet^Yeen religion and philo- 
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sophyP riiilosophy gives the iheorclical side of 
religion and religion gives the practical side of 
philosophy. They both go togeiher. Fira of all, 
you understand the theory, ^vhich cleais away all 
the doubts and difficulties that arise in the mind, 
and answers ail tiie questions which disturb the peace 
of the mind, and then shows the way by which we 
can bring those ideals into our daily lives. I'liere- 
fore Vedanta is most practical. You can apply it 
in every action of your daily life, in your household 
duties, when you walk in the street, or dress, or eat, 
or perform any duties ; in your attitude towards 
your children and your brothers and sisters, hus- 
bands and wives, friends and relatives. You can 
spiritualise all these relations, if you understand 
the principles of Vedanta. Then you will be a true 
Vedantist. Then you will be a true Chri.stian, a 
true follower of Christ, a true follower of all the 
great teachers and spiritual leaders of the world. It 
is a harmonious whole. And in this harmonious 
whole there is no room for jealousy, hatred or 
inharinony. Jealousy, hatred and inhannony all 
proceed from ignorance, and they are all evils. 
They are poi.sons. If you encourage jealousy, you 
create a poison in your system. One of the best 
physicians in New York C’ity said, llic other day, 
that a man or woman who is extremely jealous 
would create a poison in his or lier system that 
would kill twenty people. And it is a fact. So 
there is no room for jealousy. 

It is positive in its ideals. 

All the evils are the negative side. There should 
not be any evils. Always lake the po.sitivc path. 
Send out currents of love, sympaliiy, harmony ; and 
every time when you find any trace of inhaimony 
or hatred, just crush it right then and there. Then 
you will have peace, and you will emanate the 
vibrations of peace wherever you go, and you will 
attract all. Everybody will look at you and every- 
body will find comfoit in your presence. You will 
have to create that vibration in your own system 
first and radiate it. You will spiiilualise your 
home. You will spiritualise the place where you 
work, in your office and everywhere. You should 
be able to make a crook appear as straight and 
simple in your presence. He will be confused. 
All his crookedness will dlsai)pear. A crook can- 
iiut be a ciouk in the piciicncc of a baini. Why 


cannot you be a saint, and you will be able to rc^ 
form all the crooks. You do not need any police 
systems, reform systems. Live the life and set an 
example, and in your presence all the crooks will 
be changed. 

There was a great saint in India who lived in an 
underground cave, in the garden of a temple. 'I’he 
garden was surrounCied l;y high walls. For years 
and years lie would not see anybody. There is a 
difference in India between real Yogis and those 
who pretend. Real Yogis liide themselves from 
the public. They are not like those we see here, 
who advertise and draw people through the news- 
papers. They hide themselves because they do not 
want to be molested or disturbed. This great 
Yogi lived in this cave and would not come out for 
days. He would go without food and drink. But 
his presence in that town created such reform that 
there was not one single robbery or burglary or theft 
committed in ten years. The police commissioner 
was put out of commission, and the police centre 
was removed from that village because there was 
no job for them. That is a fact. That shows that 
a spiritual man or a spiritual woman will emanate 
spirituality and will convert and reform all those 
who would conic within his or her zone of con- 
sciousness. 

Zones of consciousness, 

arc zones of i cusciousness. You have a 
certain zoi.e within which y.m are the centre, and 
anyone who comes within your zone will be electri- 
fied, magnetised, spiiilu.ilised. Every magnet has 
a zone. You lake a magnet and hold a needle. 
As soon as it comes williin the zone of the magnet 
it is drawn in. Remove it outside of the boundary, 
there is no action. So you have a zone around 
you, and anyone who comes in contact will 
be magnetised, spiritualised. But if your zone is 
loo narrow and cannot pass outside of the auto- 
matic centre in your brain, then there is no hope 
of expanding, enlarging, strengthening by practice. 
But renieinber that every individual soul possesses 
infinite powers, potentialities and possibilities, bc- 
CAiise we are all, as 1 said in the beginning, crea- 
tors in miniature. We are infiiiilesimally small ; 
yet when wc think of ourselves as one with Spirit 
wo are infinite. There can bo nothing greater than 
nun. When ^vc think of out bq^vs tve arc bmMtt 
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than atoms, smaller than electrons. But when we 
tliiiik of ourselves as spirit, as divine, we are infinite, 
we are one with the Supreme Being. And that 
eeaJisation will make us rise above all fear, in- 
harmony and disagreement, and will establish one- 
ness with all the members of different denomina- 
tions, sects, religions, societies, and so on. And 
fhen, and then alone, we shall be able to live a 
really ^iritual life on earth, and the kingdom of 
heaven will then be established upon this plane. 
First of all, we will liave to establish the kingdom 
di heaven within us. Realise that God is within, 
the kingdom Of heaven is within. Then you will 
realise that the kingdom of heaven can be estab- 
lished upon earth by our examples. We must set 
tlie example consciously, and towards that end we 
must struggle, keeping our minds open to truth, 
subject to correction, and earnestly striving with 
humility and sincerity towards that one goal, always 
sending out the current of love and forgiveness, 
and always sending out the feeling of blessedness 
towards all. We must learn to bless all who curse 
•us, to love all wlio hate us, to give all to those who 
-deny us. And if we can do this, we shall be true 
Students of Vedanta, and we shall realise in time 
tliat perfection which Christ meant when lie said. 
Be ye perfect as the Father which is in heaven Is 
perfect.** 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA: THE GREAT 
MASTER, 

Chapter IV. 

The Pilgrimage to Gaya and the Birth 
OF Gadadiiar, 

(Concluded) 

[All Rights Reserved by the Author, *) 

Khudiram returned to his native village sometime 
ill the following April. The first thing that drew his 
attention within a short time of his arrival, was the 
change that seemed to have come upon his dear 
wife during bis absence. She appeared to him 
like one, transformed by Divine touch, in the 
prolusion of her heart s sympathy for every one 


around her. Possessed always of an active tempera- 
ment, she had daily kept herself busy erelong in 
ministering to the wants of tier little family, and in 
looking after the proper arrangement of the daily 
offerings and services of the family Deity, Sri 
Raghubira. But now the mother in her would not 
be content to remain within those bounds and 
would make her constantly look after the wants and 
comforts of her poor neighbours even before those 
of the family. And though it did not mean any 
neglect of those whom she called her own, it w^as 
nevertheless often at the cost of great personal 
sacrifice that she could help them. For she her- 
self was not rich and had not much to give away 
after meeting the wants of her own family. 
Khudiram found that she would not partake of her 
daily meals before inquiring first, personally, wlietiier 
her poor neighbours had enough to cat on the day. 
And if she found that for some reason or other 
any one of them had not been able to procure it, 
she would privately give her own meal away ; and 
tliat she would do even for the beggars who 
visited her door. 

Then, as days passed, Kliudiram became aware 
of the strange turn that her devotions to God had 
taken at present. For instead of looking up to the 
family Deity with awe and reverence as she used 
to do before, she would regard and love Him as 
her own eldest child, who can never feel offended 
with the short-comings of His poor, weak mother I 
An unforeseen sweetness also surrounded her 
while she performed lier daily duties about the 
worship-room. Strong emotions w*oiild overcome 
her at times in the midst of them and she would 
see visions of strange gods and goddesses appearing 
before her as lovely little children, addressing her 
in sweet familiar words and asking sometimes for 
food-offerings ! 

Blit the astonishment of Khudiram knew no 
bounds on the day that his simple-minded wife 
told him of the strange experiences that came lo 
her while he was at Gaya. She said, “ 1 had a 
dream one night that you had come ; and that be- 
fore I could know it, you bad entered the room and 
was locking me within your loving embrace, and I 
felt so happy I But on looking up to your face the 
next moment I found that you bad been so trans- 
formed as I could hardly recognise you: Vour 
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appearance seemed to be more like the elTulgcnt 
forms of those whom we worship than of any man 
1 had ever seen. A strange feeling then possessed 
me as if I was in another's embrace. I shrieked 
and struggled to free myself, and in the attempt 
awoke with a sudden start to find myself alone on 
my bed shivering all over with fright and dismay ! 
Then again, a few days later as I was standing one 
day with my poor companion Dhani, the daughter 
of our blacksmith neighbour, before the temple of 
Shiva in front of our cottage, I was so startled to 
find the image alive, and it began to radiate 
etliereal waves of exquisite, supernatural light, at 
first slowly and then with a rapidity which can 
hardly be imagined ! The waves filled the room, 
then gaining in volume and strength suddenly 
darted towards me like the migiity bore in the 
river and deluged me completely as I was 
struggling to get away, — and I fell flat on the 
ground losing my consciousness! 1 awoke to 
find myself in the arms of my companion, 
who however was perfectly unaware of what had 
taken place. But instead of feeling weak for it, I 
felt myself stronger than ever and borne upon a 
strange elation of spirit. 1 have the impression 
since then, as if a part of the self-same waves is 
still within me, making me to feel as 1 did at the 
time of child-bearing." 

Strange as were the dream and the vision, 
Khudirain could but feel in them a confirmation of 
his own wonderful experience at Gaya. He told 
her that he too had been blessed with some strange 
visions of late, which seemed to point to the fact 
of the birth of the Divine child in the family in the 
near future ; but it was best not to relate such 
experiences to every one. So Chandra kept quiet, 
though the fullness of her heart shone through her 
face and made her look tender and graceful, more 
than she ever did before ; and it soon transpired 
that she was really in the way to renewed maternity 
even at the advanced age of forty-five. 

Days and even months passed in cheerful per- 
formance of duties with a perfect dependence on 
the Lord, and the time arrived at last when 
Chandra would soon be blessed with the birth of 
one, whose coming into the world was heralded to 
her by such strange visions and experiences. She 
felt happy and wrlhal anxious for ihe future turn 


of events. For who can ever feel certain about 
things, which are beyond the farthest limits of 
reason ? 

It was on the morning of the 6th day of thw 
month of Falgun, corresponding to the lyth day 
of the English calender month of February, 1836 
A. n. — the beginning of spring-tide in Bengaf, 
when all nature was revelling in joy with the fresh 
waves of life and energy that had come upon if, 
that Chandra felt as if she could no longer performr 
her daily duties in the worship-room and thar 
kitchen. She grew anxious, for there was none €0* 
take her place in their performance on the day, 
and expressed her fear to her husband. But 
Khudiram assured her that it could npt be so, that 
however ill she might feel, the Divine-child would 
never make its entry into the world by creating any 
disturbance in the services of the Deity. And 
strangely enough Chandra felt herself stronger 
than ever from that very moment and attended to 
all her duties throughout the day. Kcverlhcless, 
everything was kept in readiness for the advent of 
the child and Dhani was requested to sleep witB 
her during the nfght. 

All went on well, until at dead of night, in that 
auspicious mystic hour when all things aflush with 
a solemn stillness seem to brood over the birth of 
a new day, Chandra felt sure that the time had 
come, and removed herself with the help of her 
companion to the hut in which she had her open 
oven for boiling paddy and the wooden machinery 
for husking the grains. For besides tlie two rooms 
in the collage, which served as bed-rooms t<y 
Khudiram and Ramkumar tliere was no other 
place in it which could be used for the purpose. 
Then, as the eastern horizon became tinged with 
red in spite of the darkness that still covered the 
earth below, she gave birth to the child, whom 
she had been expecting with such deep anxious- 
ness. 

And after helping the mother when Dhani came 
to help the new-born babe in its turn, she started 
to find that the child had slipped gradually awajr 
into the cool oven and was lying there besmeared 
with wood-ashes ! The sacred sound of the conch- 
shell then announced to the world the advent of 
the child, and the ladies of the rich Laha family, 
who had been great friends to Chandra and wb& 
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had come there on hearing that she was ill, found 
at that time to their astonishment that tlic baby 
looked almost as big as a child of six months 1 

The necessary rites were performed, then, on 
the sixth day after the birth of the child ; and the 
ceremony of taking the babe out of the room to 
look, for the first time, at the moon and the wide 
world took place when it was about three weeks 
old. Then after propitiating the Gods the child 
was given the name of Gachldhara, or * the wicldcr 
of the club’, in memory of the strange dream, that 
came to its father while he was at (laya to worship 
the foot-prints of Gad^dhara or Vishnu. 

The astrologers were called in next to read 
the pre-natal influences that would help or hinder 
to shape the Rfe of the babe in the world, and they 
prophesied great things, after necessary calcula- 
tions, about the future life of it. They said, that 
the child would not only have a strong religious 
consciousness to liberate himself from the bonds 
of mayUj but would discover a new path to 
liberation for the good of the many, and would 
pass his days in a temple surrounded by many 
aeekers after religion and would be looked upon by 
men as the Deity incarnate ! He would thus be 
a strong spiritual light to illumine the minds of 
men and would help to establish the religious con- 
sciousness which had grown dim in the world. 

The ceremony of giving the first diet of boiled 
rice, the food which the child would have to take 
for nourishment as long as it would be in this life, 
then took place when it was six months old ; and 
Khudiram was able with the help of his rich Zemin- 
dar friend, Dharmadas Laha, to feed not only the 
gentry of the village but also a great number of 
people who came to his door on the occasion. 
And the child grew in loveliness as days passed, so 
much indeed as to hold in fascination, all the 
ladies of the neighbourhood who would hence- 
forth make time to visit Chandra everyday at 
some hour or other simply for the pleasure of 
taking her beautiful baby into their arms for a 
urhik. And they said that the little Gadadhar 
became extremely naughty as he grew in years. 

Swainl Saradananda. 


THE VAIRAGYA-SATAKAM 

OR THE HUNDRED VERSES ON RENUNCIA- 
TION BY BHARTRIHARI, 

( Continued from page 155). 

I 

m ht iixvsn 

In ancient times (the kingdom of) this 
world was created by some large-hearted 
nionarclis ; by some was it sustained ( i. e. 
ruled ) and by others was it conquered and 
given away like ( a bundle of ) straw. Even 
now, some lierocs enjoy the fourteen divisions 
of the world. For what then is tin’s feverish 
pride of men having sovereignty over a few 
towns only ? 

[ — The fourteen divisions of the 

world, that is, the entire created universe. ] 

* 15 ^ 

58. What high dignity, as it were, is there 
for kings in gaining tliat earth which lias 
never for a moment been left unenjoyed by 
hundreds of rulers ! The stupid owners of 
even a shred of the limb of a fraction of its 
fraction ( i. c. of the most minute particle } 
feel delighted whereas, on the contrary, they 
ought to grieve ! 

TTirf *wirr I 

flFint ^ ^ 
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59. It ( the earti) ) is but a liimi) of clay 
circled by a trace of water ! Evwi the whole 
of it is but a particle. Hosts of kings having 
partitioned it after fighting hundreds of 
battles enjoy it. These very poor insigni- 
ficant persons might give while giving, or 
otherwise. But downright shame on those 
mean fellows who would beg bits of coin from 
them even ! 

^ srra: q;fiSr 

ffir: 

!ni%: w. s^niT«TOg«r5^3Wi^: iwow 

60. That man is indeed born (truly great) 
whose white skull ( after death ) is placed 
by ( Shiva ) the enemy of Madana ( Cupid ) 
high on the head as an ornament ; ( and) what 
is ( worth ) this rising fever of exceeding pride 
in men, who are now-a-days adored by some 
people with minds intent on the preservation 
of their lives ! 

[ The great Shiva is called Kapdli, and Kapiila 
meaning ** skull the popular belief is that he 
puts on his head the skull of a hero whose wonder- 
ful life lived on earth merits this distinction. ] 

(To be continued). 


THE STORY OF ANDAL. 

{Athipicti /rom the Sivawi Ramakrhhvafianda's the 
Life of Sree Rdmhmja, ) 

By BRAHMAcrr ari Bhaktichaitanya. 

Titr name of Andal is familiar among Southern 
Vaishnava poets as that of a great saint and poet. 
She composed some three hundred beautiful songs 
in the Tdmil language. They are still regarded 
ss the most precious devotional gems by the 
devotees. She was born about the fourth century 
B. C. 

It is said that Coddess Lakshmi divided herself 
Into three forms. Her first form is Sice Devi. 
She is the sweet and loving heart of the Lord 
I ishnu. Bhiidevi is another image of Her. She i.s 


most beautiful and charming in appearance, and 
N^r^Cyaiia enjoys her by only gazing at her form. 
And Niladevi is Her third manifestation. In this 
form she praises the glory and sweetness of Ndra>- 
yana and thinks herself fortunate and blessed in 
remaining always emersed, as it were, in the *sea of 
divine T.ove’ ! This Niladevi came to our earth in 
the form of Anddl. 

One day the great saint, Perid Alwar, the father 
of Anddl, was picking tntsi leaves in the garden to 
worship Lord Vishnu. Suddenly a tiny figure at- 
tracted him. He went to it and to his great astonish- 
ment and delight, he found that a young little 
girl, with smiling face, was lying on the ground 
there. He had no child and he thought this 
daughter to be God-sent. So, he thought himself 
blessed in adopting this young child as his daughten 
The name of this daughter was Anddl. Anddl had 
a great devotion for Naniyana form her very child- 
hood. She would not like to spend her lime in play- 
ing with other boys and girls. She would sit before 
the temple of the Lord and speak to herself many 
nice things. Sometimes, she would laugh and 
then become angry, as if with the Lord, and cry; 
and the next moment she would be pacified and 
would dance, clapping her hands in joy. She be- 
haved quite like a mad girl in this way. Sometimes, 
when there was noboily present she would enter the 
temple and wear the garland meant for Ndrdyan on 
her own neck and then would keep it back again. 
One day while she was thus wearing Ihc garland of 
Vishnu, her falher detected her, and reproached 
her .seriously for this conduct. That day the gar- 
land was not of course olTcrcd to the Lord. At 
night, r.ord Vishnu appeared before him in dream 
and said, “ Why have you not offered me the gar- 
land of tutu thi.s ilay ? I become more plea.sed at 
things which have touched the body of my devotees. 
Don’t regard Andal as an ordinary human being. 
She is my gicatesl devotee.” Next day Perii 
Alwar found that the garland worn by Andal the 
day before was not dry but was .shining with 
bright lustre, rather hrightev far than a fresh-made 
gatian.l. He, at once, without any hesitation look 
the garland and offered it to the image. That day, 
he saw in his Ishta Deva with that beautiful gar- 
land the manifestation of tlie greatest beauty 
possible, and he enjoyed the greatest peace of mind 
and blessedness, the hairs of his body standing on 
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tlioir ends, his heart full of joy and tears of love 
coining out of his eyes. 

Anddl \vas simple like a child even when she was 
grown up and her heart was always filled with 
thoughts of the Lord. Wiien she was quite young 
she used to say that she would marry none else 
but Ndr&yana. As she grew older her father was 
very anxious to give her away in marriage. But 
she was not to move an inch from her resolution. 
She would marry only Nardyana. At this her 
father was at a loss to find out what to do and so 
the only means left was to pray and meditate. It 
is said that on one such night Vishnu Himself 
gave him the fullest assurance in dream, saying, 
Don't hesitate to give thy daughter in marriage to 
me. She is Lakshmi Herself.” On that very 
night this command was also conveyed in dream to 
the priest of the temple of Vishnu ; “ Tomorrow 
morning, you must go to the house of the father of 
Anddl with all things necessary for holding a 
marriage ceremony and dress Anddl with beautiful 
raiment and carry her to my temple on a palanquin.” 
The priest did so the next morning. When 
Andal’s father heard this, his joy knew no bounds. 
Anddl was going on a palanquin to marry Sree 
Piirushettama — the Supreme Person ! So numer- 
ous people followed her. When she entered the 
temple, Ndrd^’ana stretched out his hands and 
embraced her, and being so embraced, And*2l 
melted away and was made one with the image. 
None could .see her on earth any more. Finding 
her father very anxious, Purushottania with a 
smile said, *'From this day, you have become my 
fathcr-in-law. Go back to your own home. Don’t 
be anxious for your daughter. She will always 
rainain with me.’’ At this, Perish Alwar was greatly 
delighted at heart and bowed down to the highest 
Furusha, Vishnu, the protector of all beings, and 
returned home enjoying bliss and eternal peace of 
mind. 

ON THE CONNING TOWER. 

HE grim famine which our people and the 
Uu Government are trying hard to cope with 
in East Bengal calls for a word of comment. 
While in the West, we find to-day the spirit of 
Organisi.tlcn expressing itself with a vengeance ia 


nndreamt-of brutalities of waf, in India the great 
evil of disorganisation is driving human beings on 
the slightest pretext to the brink of death. History 
is teaching us the greatest lessons by striking 
contrasts, — on one side the cnielest misuse of 
organised power, on the other the saddest spectacle 
of disorganised impotency, — on one stage is played 
the tragedy of organisation misdirected* on the 
other that of organisation neglected. In one case 
humanity is suffering profoundly from misorganf- 
satioii, in the other from disorganisation. 


Organisation implies a higher unity, and the 
trend of human evolution is towards higher and 
higher unity. Organissition therefore is the essen- 
tial method of human evolution, and the modern 
age seeks to bring out this method in the boldest 
relief. This clear, distinct tendency of the modern 
age must have to be recognised and respected, 
and that society or country only is permitted to 
live a progressive life in modern times, which 
readily takes its cue from this universal tendency. 
The fate of our country seems still to tremble in 
the balance, and famines and epidemics bring this 
precariousiicss on the surface. Shall we organise 
ourselves and live, or drift away into sure, steady 
dissolution through our present state of disorgani- 
sation ? This was the vital question pnt before 
us by the great Sphinx of time at the dawn of the 
modern age. Our history in the past decades, 
clearly proves that we have already responded to 
this question by the universal yearning, within all 
awakened minds in India, for a new collective 
life. Yes, we want to live, unto a future more 
glorious than our past. 

But then, the next question of the Sphinx rings 
clear before us to-day : Rising from disorganisation, 
shall we make a general bid for misorganisation 
or for true organisation ? And to this question we 
have not as yet made any clear universal response, 
the inevitable result being continued dfsorganisa^ 
tion. Do we call the political movement in 
the country a movement towards organisation? 
Apart from tlic false choice of politics as the 
organising principle, a choice which can only carry 
us towards that Western misorganisation of national 
and international life which unerringly tends to 
keep humanity deprived of its higher birthright of 
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spirituality, peace and good-will, what has your 
politics done during the last fifty years to organise 
rural life in India to protect itself against com- 
mercial exploitation? During these fifty years 
your polrtidaiis could not reach the masses and 
teach them how to organise their rural interests 
for withstanding ihe drain of subsistence from their 
homes. In fact, the political choice, the political 
craze, has really alienated the educated minds 
from the deeper currents of rural life in India. A 
new political sympathy will never make amends 
for the loss of that intimate touch with all classes 
of society which a collective spiritual life was once 
calculated to bring about. By making a general 
bid for the political organisation of our collective 
life, we can simply aggravate the disorganisation 
which is preying to-day upon all the limbs of our 
society. 

So the Sphinx has to be boldly answered to-day, 
no matter what becomes of our big political 
speculations and rcconnoilcrings through the past 
decades of our history. Let us organise ourselves 
on the basis of the noblest interests of human life. 
Let us approach the masses with this principle of 
true organisation, for religion is the only cenient- 
ing principle in India between the liigh and the low, 
Uic educated and the uneducated. The soul of 
the Indian people is encased in religion, as in 
Europe it is encased in politics. So it is religion 
which will bring them together and cure all the 
evils of disorganisation. Nothing else will solve 
the problems of poverty and insanitation in India, 
if the people do not help themselves to that 
solution. No Government help can really help a 
people helpless from within. So let the soul of 
India come out and organise the people. Adapting 
from the language used by the Bishop of London 
while sermonizing a political nation from the steps 
of the St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 25tli July last, 
let this appeal be sounded forth to our own 
countrymen : 

We summon then the soul of India to arise in 
all its grandeur and strength at this crisis of the 
day of God. Come from the four winds, thou 
Breath of Spirit, and breathe upon this great 
people, that hope and faitli and love may once again 
revive and the world be saved again by the Soul 
of a People.’’ 


FAMINE RELIEF WORK OF THE 
RAMKRISHNA MISSION. 

Extracts From 
The Report of August 7. 

Since the publication of our last report the con- 
dition of the famine-stricken people in the Noakhali 
District has greatly improved owing to the harvest- 
ing of the ' ansh ' crop, which has been plentiful 
this year. Accordingly, all our centres in this 
district have been closed. The sum of Rs. 2.000 
cont .‘ibuted by the C ollcctor, Noakliali,has been spent 
in relieving distress in that district, and the sum of 
Rs. 100 given by the District Engineer has been 
spent in clearing tanks under the supervision of the 
Badalkot centre. For a similar reason, our centres 
in south Tippera have been closed too. Hut 
north Tippera, and specially Cachar, have come 
under the ravaging influence of heavy floods, and 
our attention is at present directed towards relieving 
distress from this scourge. We have inspected the 
Bralimanbaria Subdivision in north Tippera, and 
Silcliar in Cachar and have opened relief centres 
at different places, viz., Kuthi, Bitghar, Akhaiira, 
Gangasagar, Dcbagram, Brahinaiibaria and Silchar. 
Ollier centres will be opened shortly. 

The report of the existing centres will be given 
later on. 

Tlic condition of Silchar is very serious, and de- 
mands prompt assistance. Nearly 80 per cent, of 
the houses in the villages near the town has been 
pulled down, and the loss of cattle is reported to 
be very great. The crying needs in Silchar arc of 
four kind.s Paddy seeds, rice for consumption, 
reconstruction of houses and fodder fur the cattle. 
The floods in this district were as high as they 
were violent. It is, therefore, that though at present 
all the water has subsided, the greater part of the 
people are left without Food and habitation. 

We have not taken field at Sandwip as the local 
relief committee is working there. The miserable 
plight in which the inhabitants of Silchar and 
Bralimanbaria, specially the former, arc at present, 
calls for immediate relief ; and no one who can 
imagine what the pinch of hunger is in the midst 
of a flood- washed country will be able to remain a 
cginplaceiit specutor gf ilieii suficrlngs. 
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We earnestly appeal to all sympathising souls to 
open their purse-strings in the cause of suffering 
humanity. 

It is a pleasure to note that the Lohapali mer- 
chants of Barahazar have contributed through the 
" Hilabadi ’* Oflicc Rs. i ,500 to our (amine relief 
fund, the Metropolitan Institution Rs. 1,000 and 
Messrs., Beinjroy Hookumchand of Barahazar have 
given 100 pairs of new cloths. 

Contributions, however small, and clothes old 
and new, will be thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged at the following addresses: — (1) Swami 
Brahmananda, President, Rainkilshna Mission, 
Belur P. O., Dt. Howrali ; or (2) the Manager, 
Udbodhaii Oflicc, i, Muaerji Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. 

NKWS AND MISCELLANIES. 

Wk are glad to receive the First Report of the 
Ramakrishna Sevashrama at T.ucknow. It was 
started in SeptcMiiber 19141 ^vith a view to ailord 
relief and help to the diseased and distressed 
people. During the period under report 14 
families and 35 individual persons altogether 
received help in cash and kind, and at present there 
arc 4 families and 9 individual persons receiving 
help from the Ashrama. Sir S. P. Sinha, Late 
Law Member Government of India and Dr. Sundar 
Lai Rai Bahadur, b.a., c.i.k., Vice-chanceller 

of the Allahabad University when visiting Lucknow 
kindly contributed Rs. 100 each to the Sevashrama. 
We would request the generous public to follow 
this noble example, and wish steady growth and 
success to this institution. 

Tiix Thirteenth Annual report of the Viveka- 
nanda Society, Colombo, is to hand. The object 
of the Society is to further the study and practice 
of the Vedanta as Uiught by the Swami Viveka- 
nanda. A weekly class on Saturdays is held for 
the study of the Shastras. There has been a steady 
increase in the attendance. 

Wb have received the tenth Annual report of the 
Viekananda Ashrama, Kuala Lumpur. We are 
glad to learn that one Tamil School has been 
opened in the Ashrama premises. The members 
of the institution are greatly active in spreading 


religious education among students and the masses, 
and regular classes arc held for the study of religion 
and for iiiKtilling a spirit of service into the hearts 
of the students. 

I'lis Holiness Swami Nirmalananda of the Ram- 
krishna Mission during his Malabar tour this year 
visited Kottayam on the yih August. As had 
already been settled, the Swami reached the .south- 
ern entrance of the town where the members of 
the local Ramakrishna Bhaktajana Sangham and 
several gentry of the place were waiting to receive 
him. Ills Holiness was thence escorted with a 
Bhajana party to the residence of Mr. K. Padma- 
iiabliam Thampi, the Divisional Police Superin- 
tendent. Reaching the Bungalow , the Swami 
blessed the young boys of the Ramakrishna Sun- 
day School who had taken part in tlie Bhajana, 
On the same evening His Holiness gave a discourse 
on religion to the members of Voutig Men's 
Hindu Association. Next day there was a public 
discourse given by the Swami in the Kama Varma 
Uiii(m Club, where several disputed religious 
questions were pul to him by the Hindus and non- 
Hindus and Swamijee explained them all with his 
natural eloquence and lucid reasoning. Private 
engagements were also held by the Swami, The 
next morning lie left the place for Alleppey on 
his holy mission. 

We have received two important publications in 
Bengali, — one Banger Biihire Bdugdli^ and the 
other Asoka Anushihana, Of the former,r the 
author is Babu Jiiaiicndra Mohan Das and the 
publi.slier Babu Analhuath Mukherji, 50 Baghbazar 
St., Calcutta. The book is an interesting record 
of notaiile Bengalees and their life-work in northern 
provinces of India outside Bengal. The author of 
Asoka Anu.shasana is Babu Charii Chandra Bose, 
whose reputation as an c.xponent of Buddhist 
culture In Bengal is well-known. The present book 
is a valuable addition to his other contributions in 
this respect. We also take this opportunity to 
acknowldege receipt of the first seven parts of the 
works of Swami Ramatirtha translated into Marathi 
by Sj. Bhasker Vishnu Phadke and Sj. Raiiia- 
krishna Vasudeva Varve, (Hit ji Asu's Wadi, P. 0 # 
Matunga, Bombay). 
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UNPUBLISHED NOTES OF CLASS TALKS BY THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

( /u Maifms, 1^92-^1893.— XI V.) 


Individuality in Universality is the plan of 
creation. Each cell has its part in bringing 
about consciousness. Man is individual and 
at tlie same time universal. It is while 
realising our individual nature that wc realise 
even our national and universal nature. E«*ich 
is an infinite circle whose centre is every- 
where and circumference nowhere. By 
practice one can feel universal self-hood, which 
is the es.sence of Hinduism. He who secs in 
every being his own self is a Pundit. 

Rishis are discoverers of spiritual laws. 

In Adwxilism^ there is no Jivdtmd \\\. is 
only a delusion. In Ihhiitisvi^ there is Jiva 
infinitely distinct from God. Both are true. 
One went to the fountain, another to the 
tank. Apparently we are all Dvaitists as far 
as our consciousness goes ; but beyond ? Be- 
yond that wc are A dvaitists. In reality, this 
is the only truth. According to Advaitism^ 
love every man as your own self and not as 
your brother as in Christianity. Brotherhood 
should be superseded by universal self-hood. 


Not universal brotherhood, but universal self- 
hood is our motto. Advaitism may include 
also the “ greatest happiness theory.” 

Soham ) — I am He — repeat the 
idea constantly, voluntarily at Rrst, then it be- 
comes automatic in practice. It percolates to 
the nerves. So this idea, by rote, by repiti- 
tion should be driven even into the nerves. 

Or, first begin with Dvaitism that is in 
your consciousness ; second stage Vishishti- 
dvaitism — I in you, you in me and all is God. 
This is the teaching of Christ. 

The highest Advaitism cannot be brought 
down to practical life. Advaitism made 
practical works from the plane of Vishisht^- 
dvaitism. Dvaitism — small circle different 
from the big circle, only connected by Bhakti ; 
Vishishtddvaitism — small circle within big 
circle, motion regulated by the big circle; 
Advaitism— small circle expands and coin- 
cides with the big circle. In Advaitism—* I ' 
loses itself in God. God is here, God is ther^ 
God is ' I.’ 
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VERY man carries his God witliin his 
self, and the discipline of Acivaita aims 
at revealing this God as that self. What is 
now being constantly revealed as my self is 
indeed a poor thing spurred hither and thither 
by every breath of desire. This false self- 
manifestation lias to be replaced by the true 
one. And this is, in a nutshell, the task 
which the discipline of Advaita places before 
itself. 

The world that revolves round us, — the 
flux of things, the current of events, — must 
have its centre in God, and self is the seat of 
that God. It has been said that God is a 
circle of which the centre is everywhere and 
circumference nowhere. But the Advaita 
discipline declares that God, established in 
self, is the centre of all things in heaven and 
earth, and every human experience, internal 
or external, describes a circle round that 
centre. Our self, which as God is the centre 
in reality, has become eccentric, straying 
forth constantly along the curves of experi- 
ence, and the discipline of Advaita seeks to 
rectify this eccentricity. 

It is this eccentricity which makes us think 
of our self as an object in time and space. It 
makes us locate the centre of our experiences 
in things which move in a stream of imper- 
manence. It not only dethrones our God 
from His real seat within our self, carrying 
Him up and down in space and time along 
the gyration of our experiences, but deflects 
likewise everything, that we look at or think 
of, from its real aspect and nature. The first 
step in the discipline of Advaita therefore is 
to locate the real centre of our world of ex- 
perience and to hold on bravely to it at all 
^ts. This initial act of location is techni- 
cally called SAravafia, or listening attentively 


to all the wisdom about the Real Self or our 
God. The pitch of eagerness in the mind 
which receives the wisdom determines the 
measure of success attained in this initial step. 
If the mind is possessed through and through 
with the fullest hankering after reality, it is 
said, this first step releases such spontaneous 
impulses in that mind as carry it on to the 
goal of Advaita as if in spite of itself! Hear- 
ing then ripens spontaneously into realisation. 

For less fortunate aspirants, the initial task 
is to plant within the self the throne of Divi- 
nity. Bring back your God within your mind, 
regarding the latter only as a disguise thrown 
upon Him, your real relf. In the practice of 
religion, every advance has to be made by 
assuming the ideal to be real, — by be- 
having %!)Uhin ourselves as if that which has 
to be realised is already real. So do away 
with the distinction between real self and un- 
real self, repeating to your mind constantly 
that this self which you are conscious of is the 
greatest Divine manifestation to you, only its 
full effulgence is obscured by tiie infirmities 
of mind and heart, which have to be cons- 
tantly conquered and eliminated. These in- 
firmities belong not to the self which shines 
even through them all. Never say to your- 
self that you are weak or imperfect. Such 
thoughts upset the whole attitude indispens- 
able to the discipline of Advaita. Ascribe all 
imperfections that come up on the surface to 
mind, will or heart, and in the undoubting 
assurance of the Divine glory of your self, 
struggle on against all these imperfections^ 
Such assertion at every step of the Divinity 
of self is the first habit to be acquired in the 
discipline of Advaita. 

It is said that the human soul gets hope- 
lessly disconsolate if there is no God to pray 
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or speak to within the heart Loving reli- 
ance on God, unburdening the mind to Him 
when it is heavy with grief or despair, is said 
to be an indispensable necessity for man. 
But who creates this necessity for man? 
Man himself ; he first thinks himself aggrieved, 
and then feels it necessary to ventilate his 
grief. By thinking first that the self is subject 
to grief, you banish Divinity out of it, and 
then naturally feel the indispensability of as* 
Sliming some God outside that self. But the 
Very first habit of thought to be acquired in 
the discipline of Advaita is to consider the 
self as the greatest Divine manifestation 
vouchsafed to us. Grief and despair never 
come to this self ; they come only to the mind 
or heart. And when the mind is thus heavily 
burdened, speak bravely to your self which is 
the only God manifested to you, — say to your 
self, * Me this grief or despair does not touch, 
so let tlie tear dry up in the eye, and let the 
mind throw off the burden and stand nerved 
to greater efforts. Let the unspeakable bliss 
of this self, this God in me, come out and 
soothe my heart, Om Santi/i, Santih^ Santih^^ 
Thus repeatedly appeal to the infinite know- 
ledge, the infinite bliss, the infinite power 
stored up in the self, and the grief or despair 
is bound to vanish sure as mist before the 
rise of the wind. By such appeals to the 
Divinity of self, you simply apply the force 
of truth against falsehood, and the effect is 
just like that of bringing light into darkness. 
This very principle we tend to apply when 
we pray to God outside of us to relieve our 
burdens, only we apply it in a disguised form, 
and the disguise really takes much away from 
the full measure and permanence of the 
effect. 

What is this life, this world, but the glori- 
fication of the Ever-perfect through a struggle 
amidst imperfections ? So take the struggle 
as a matter of course, as the natural means 
at our disposal for glorifying the Ever-perfect 
self. The moment you give up the struggle, 


you brutalise your life. Every fall instead of 
being a cause for grief should be a call for 
further uplift and therefore for further glorf- 
fication of the Divine self. Thus there is nx> 
room for grief or despair in the whole game 
of life. It is no disparagement to the child 
that it fell down many times before ft 
learnt to keep its balance, for this balance 
equally implies both the experience of falling 
and that of rising. So every fall goes as 
much to the forming of the balanced charac- 
ter as the rising after it, and the number of 
falls is no matter to fret or chafe at. Only 
maintain the struggle to glorify the Ever- 
perfect self, till it leads you on to final equi- 
poise, — till the struggle to rise after every fall 
resolves itself into the struggle to remove the 
tendency to fall. In this way the very power 
of struggle will be ultimately found to coalesce 
in that power which is seir-manirestatioii. 
The whole game of life therefore is really a 
continuous triumph of the Divinity of self| 
and when the consciousness that it is so 
grows upon us from day to day, the second 
stage of the Advaita discipline, namely 
manana or the constant brooding of the mind 
on Reality, is being actually passed through. 

In this stage generally, doubts are apt to 
float into the mind seeking to distract and 
perplex it. All the human impulses of love 
and adoration have a tendency developed in 
them by past habit to run after personalities 
outside of our self. The whole of this ten- 
dency is not prejudicial to the Advaita 
discipline. Our love and adoration generally 
constitute a give-and-take affair, and Advaita 
seeks to maintain and develop the 'giving* 
element in it, while trying to suppress the 
* taking ’ element. In this matter the motto 
of the Advaita attitude is : *' To receive, turn 
only to the self, and to all others turn only to 
give." If this attitude is strictly maintained 
in all our relations with personalities outside 
of our self, then a hi^bit disinterqsted love, 
adoration and service is easily acquired^ For 
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instance, we may love and adore a great 
Saviour of men, we may hold spiritual com- 
munion with him, but all that need not imply 
that we have to approach him as a supplicant 
for favour or help. For it is not only an 
essential doctrine of Advaita, but it is a truth 
known to every great teacher of religion that 
the only direct source of such spiritual help 
is the self in every man. Even the help that 
comes from great Saviours of men involves 
the application of this fundamental truth. 
And the sooner we recognise this truth and 
allow our self to constitute itself the only 
direct source of all our spiritual inspiration 
and help, the better for our steady, solid, 
religious development. 

So in the Advaita discipline there is room 
enough for love and adoration, only the latter 
must not be allowed to divert all the receiving 
impulses of our mind from their concentra- 
tion on the self within as the infinite source 
of all our spiritual strength. This condition, 
if strictly fulfilled in our relations to perso- 
nalities high and low, will bring about the 
manifestation in our life of the truest ideal of 
love and service. And most of the distracting 
doubts which we were going to speak about 
as being incidental to the second stage of 
the Advaita discipline will never confront us, 
if we are careful always to adhere to this 
Advaita principle of truest love and service. 
For instance, the fact of oiTering the highest 
reverence to God-men or of feeling the 
deepest love for our fellow-beings will never 
seem to antagonise with our single-minded 
devotion to self as the greatest Divine mani- 
festation vouchsafed to ils, ii we constantly 
carry out the principle, namely : to receive, 
we turn only to this self within us and 
to all others we turn only to give. Even in a 
God-man, we only find the self within us of 
infinite knowledge, love and power, mani- 
fested in f^ull effulgence through a human 
form, and in.adoring the self within we adore 
that bimiau form best. So there can even be 


no antagonism between the Advaita discipline 
and the worship of a Divine incarnation, if 
from the latter are eliminated all elements of 
selfish return in the shape of spiritual favour. 

The last stage of the Advaita discipline is 
the gradual absorption of tlie mind in the 
supreme reality of the self. This is termed, 
in Sanskrit scriptures, nididhyAsana, In this 
stage, the disguise that has been thrown upon 
the self, namely the mind with all its subject- 
object relations in knowing, willing and feel- 
ing, dissolves itself into that supreme 
experience which is called Atma-jnana or 
Brahma-jnana, i. e. perfect self-knowledge, or 
the realisation of self as absolute existence, 
^ absolute consciousness (wfir ), 
and absolute love (f^). Language really 
fails to describe this alvv>Iiire state, and there- 
fore the Lord Biulcllia used to mean it by 
the negative term Nirt'Ana, In his age the 
positive term used in Upanishadic literature 
became very miicli misused and travestied. 
So in his preacl>tng he wanted to emphasize 
the ahsolnteness of tiiat supreme state and 
used the negative term. But as the negative 
term naturally lends itself to misuse no less 
than the positive term, we find witliin a few 
centuries after Buddha a shunyavada ( a 
theory of final nothingness ) evolved which 
proved prolific of no less mischief. The 
central pivot of the Buddhistic discipline 'was 
the denial of the ego of ordinary conscious- 
ness, supported by the positive element of 
mental and moral purification. There can be 
no doubt that if these two elements go to- 
gether, the result would be a wonderful pro- 
ce.ss of spiritual development, such as may 
well explain the rapid growth of the band 
oi noble Arhats ( liberated souls ). But what 
was at the outset essentially a line of practice, 
became soon the theory of an out and out 
sensationalism ( ), ‘o® 

much theorising perverted the established 

channels of practical enthusiasm. 
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Bliagavan Sankara also upheld the un- 
reality of the ego of ordinary consciousness, 
but instead of denying it altogether in practice 
he accepted a method of transcending it by 
sifting its false element from the truer one. 
When in every mental act a man posits an 
• 1/ he means to refer to some self-substance, 
but in spite of this reference the self-.substancc 
eludes our grasp and either the body or the 
mind usurps its place. Now Sankara accepts the 
impulse of self-reference, but rejects its false 
consummation ; he accepts tlie force, but re- 
jects its false movement. This nice discrimi- 
nation was a master-stroke of our ancient 
practical spirituality which Sankara repre- 
sented in his age. The force which underlies 
the constant reference to self as “ I ’* is the 
most immediate, and therefore the most 
effective, impulse at our disposal to carry us 
up to that real self; so let us boldly accept it 
and yield ourselves up to it ; but at the same 
time let us vigilantly at every step deny, and 
thereby check, the deflecting tendency of this 
force. We take the fullest advantage of the 
self-ward force, but deny its deflection. This 
force is embodied in the postulate of “ i ” or 
“ aham and we accept and apply that postu- 
late, but the deflection is embodied in the 
body or the mind and wc deny this 
deflection towards matter. This is the secret 
of that constant mental analysis which those 
who accept for their spiritual discipline the 
great Vedantic principle of “ tattwaniasi ” or 
“ sohamasmi ” are required to perform. 

Now, the traditional practice of the Advaita 
was in former ages generally confined to San- 
nyasins. But as the Advaita is the ultimate 
rationale of all possible lines of spiritual dis- 
cipline, and as the demand of the present 
age is for a harmonisation and systematisa- 
tion of all religious paths and sects, in Sri 
Ramakrishiia we heard the voice of the Time- 
spirit insisting that in matters of religious 
practice, we have to “ take Advaita tied up in 
our clothes first and then safelj' proceed on 
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as we choose. The great disciple of the 
Master, Swami Vi vekananda, therefore preach- 
ed Advaita as the philosophical basis of relig- 
ious unity ill the whole world. And then 
finding out that the root cause of all the 
degradation of his countrymen is the want of 
strength, in that false type of manhood that is 
being developed among them, he strove his 
best to bring out the practice of Advaita from 
the hidden custody of Sannyasins and preach 
it throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. If all truths must needs suffer by 
general dissemination, if we have, in any case, 
to count upon such truths protecting them- 
selves as best as they can against misuse and 
abuse, let the very highest truth about relig- 
ion diffuse itself broadcast among all modern 
men who have now unparalleled facilities for 
constantly rectifying and reorganising their 
ideas and sentiments. So in the modern age, 
the Advaita is preached to all men without 
distinction, and wc have .sought to give above 
a brief outline of the practical discipline of 
Advaita, suitable in form to the capacities of 
men in the ordinary work-a-day world. 

RELIGION AS THE NATION- 
BUILDER. 

III. 

AST month we discussed the problem of 
national unity in India and found out 
that the basis of that unity, — the principle 
that will unite us as a nation, — comes from, 
religion. The next question is : w/tj^ should 
we unite ourselves into a nation ? What is 
the motive force in such unity ? 

National organisation is the only mode of 
successful collective existence under modern 
conditions of human life in this world, and 
we have pointed out before* how the impulse 
to organise herself along that line is being 

♦ Vide pngft 102. 1’rnbiicldha Rliarata. June. 1915, 
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maniTestcd in India to-day in the various 
splieres of her thought and activity. 

Now, is this impulse for organisation pure- 
ly a response made to the demand of the 
modern age? Do we desire to unite our- 
selves into a nation simply because that is the 
condition of self-preservation imposed upon 
us by the modern age? Is it an indispensable 
necessity imposed on us purely from outside? 
The answer is in the negative. 

This necessity for national organisation is 
really an internal necessity of our historical 
evolution. History in India has itself brought 
us to such a pass to-day that its own next 
problem appears to us as the problem im- 
posed on us by the world outside. It is 
really the voice of our own past history that 
is being uttered to us through the necessities 
of our life in modern times as the momentous 
call to national organisation, and no people 
can fully succeed in organising themselves in- 
to a nation, if they do not feci themselves 
called to that task by the demand of their 
past historical evolution. One fundamental 
mistake of educated men in India is that 
they took over the charge of this great work 
not directly from their past history, but from 
the modern age. 

Therefore the question with which our dis- 
cussion was opened resolves itself into the 
further question, namely: what is precisely 
that demand of our past history in response 
to which we have to unite ourselves into a 
ilation to-day. 

The study of our past history from a poli- 
tical standpoint gives us a vast record of fitful 
political occurrences, linked together only by 
hypothetical dates and apparently attended 
with a fitful rise or decline, as the case may 
be, of the other collective concerns of human 
life. The West has its own experience of 
history, and that experience develops a his- 
torical imagination which naturally proves a 
potent inkrument of research in those fields 
of history where the Western type of life- 
experiences lie buried. But it is equally 


natural that the same instrument will utterly 
fail to discover the very key to the study of 
Indian history. At the point of this imported 
instrument, we find to-day, quite a wonderful 
mass of historical materials has really been 
turned up. But this alien historical imagina- 
tion tends not only to choose the wrong 
soil where the digging is to be done, but 
also fails to arrange tlie finds round their real 
fundamental centre of interest. Historical 
research in India will perhaps long wander, 
mostly ill this way, up and down the mere by- 
paths of our real past history. 

Without travelling far into this historical 
topic, it may be stated here, as the result of 
every true study of Indian history, that the 
whole stream of events in that history is 
found to have a deep spiritual maincurreiit, 
developed in the very earliest ages and 
maintained up to the present moment. The 
real history of India has to be studied by 
following the course of this mainciirrent, and 
then only we shall be able to take the correct 
bearings of every event and understand the 
peculiar problems which arose in every period 
and the way they were solvetl. The whole 
mass of materials will then become inter- 
linked to one ultimate purpose, and we shall 
see how through ail those profound vicis- 
situdes, of whicli records are preserved, that 
one constant purpose of Indian history has 
wonderfully succeeded in maintaining its ful- 
filment, sometimes, maybe, at heavy costs. 

The makers of Indian history in the earliest 
Vedic ages adopted the practice of religion 
as the supreme end of life, both individual 
and collective. This .supreme end or parant'^ 
Artha by govermng all the other ends of 
human life created society and history in 
ancient India. Since that time the pursuit of 
this supreme end has formed the one main- 
current of the whole life-history of the Indian 
people, and the problem of keeping up that 
maincurreiit has ever been the fundamental 
historical problem in every age, all other 
problems, social, political or economical. 
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having their value and signincance assessed 
and ascertained in the light of that funda- 
mental problem. It will thus be seen that a 
type of spiritual nationalism implying an 
organic system of collective ends governed by 
a supreme spiritual end has actually been 
anticipated throughout the course of Indian 
history. This type of spiritual nationalism, 
which we have already explained in the first 
article of the present series, could not have 
cho.seii a better time than the modern age 
for asserting itself in its full articulated form. 
The whole past history of our country has 
gravitated towards this fruition, and judging 
from the way circumstances from all sides are 
pres.siiig home to us to-day the necessity for 
national organisation, it was not a moment 
too early when Swami Vtvekananda called 
upon us to commence the task of nation- 
building on the spiritual basis. 

Tlie demand therefore for organising our- 
selves into a nation comes really from our 
own past history. Tlie one fundamental 
problem of keeping up the spiritual tnain- 
ciirrent of our life-history is urging itself on 
us to-day under all those new conditions of a 
successful solution which the modern age has 
created. Besides the presence of the Islamic 
and Christian cultures which have to be har- 
monised with the old spiritual maiiicurrent of 
the Indian collective life, new economic, 
social and political circumstances have arisen 
which demand a new solution of the old 
historical problem. In fact, religion in 
India to-day has not only to rise to the 
higher plane of religious unity from which 
the harmony of all creeds has to be constant- 
ly preached and practised, but it has also to 
work out in full that organic system of col- 
lective ends which defines the type of spir- 
itual nationalism. 

Now it devolves upon every son of India 
to help to carry this great problem of her 
religion, aye the very problem of her exis- 
tence, to its complete solution. Every person 
^ho calls himself a son of India must rally 


round the great purpose of her history, the 
one supreme end of her exi.stence, namely, 
the practice and preservation of the Spiritual 
Ideal in which is focussed and harmonised the 
whole world-culture in religion, or in other 
words religion in its real comprehensive 
sense. It is for this religion, religion in its 
real glory, that India stands to-day among 
the nations of the world, and none of our 
countr3'men can call himself a son of India 
unless his life is consecrate, directly or in- 
directly, to tills central aim of his count ly’s 
existence, — the preservation, practice and 
preaching of Religion. 

Thus our own past history defines our 
patriotism, and to be of service to his mother- 
land none of ns has to import patriotism 
of the Western type. Too often have wc 
uttered of late tiie noble cry of Bamie 
Mdtaram with the borrowed fervour of poli- 
tical patriotism ; let us all Hindus, Christians 
and Mahommedans, hail the motherland to- 
day a.s the great embodiment of the synthetic 
Spiritual Ideal for the whole of the human 
race. This is her real self revealed through- 
out her history, while the India of political 
patriotism is a grotesque travesty creating a 
false inspiration fizzling out in constant 
failures. Why .should we serve India with a 
borrowed patriotism, and then strike our 
foreheads and break our hearts away in beg- 
ging for her the honour of being admitted 
into a political empire.^ Turn, oh! sons of 
India, turn for a moment to her real self 
which already occupies the most honoured 
position among the nations of tlic world, 
calculated to command the deepest reverence 
of gods and human beings. Will not any 
imperialistic political nation of this world 
deem it its greatest fortune and privilege to 
be able to admit this real India within its 
political empire? What though the world 
perverted at present by a political craze fails 
to recognise this real self of India ; if you 
j^ourself, oh ! sons of India, recognise it now 
when it is not too late and do your duty by 
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It, the day is not far off when even the mad 
political world would modify its petty stand- 
point of poinul, shilling and pence, and begin 
to regard India in her true light as the most 
vahifible and hoiit>iired inspirer of humanity In 
its march towards real progress. 

Therefore we have to work for the rise of 
real patriotism in India round the lecogni- 
tion of her real self. A keen sense of respon- 
sibility is the groundwork of practical 
patriotism. So let the main purpose of onr 
historical evolution, the aim of our country’s 
existence, manifest itself in every individual 
as the fundamental aim and purpose of his 
life. Let the aim of the whole become the 
aim of every unit, for that is the essence of 
practical patriotism. Let every child in India 
be bred up in the consciousness of the su- 
preme end of our collective existence, namely 
the preservation, practice and preaching of 
the Spiritual Ideal, and let the keenest sense 
of responsibility grow up in every mind from 
childhood so tliat every individual life may be 
lived unto that one collective end. Have 
you nut read,” asks Swanii Vivekanaiida, 
**thc proud declaration of Mann regarding 
the Rrahmana, where he says that the birth of 
the Brahmaiia is ' for the protection of the 
treasury of religion * ? I should say that that 
is the mission not only of the Brahmana, but 
of every child, whether boy or girl, who is 
born in tin’s blessed land — for the protection 
of the treasure of religion ”. 

This responsibility is the cornerstone of the 
true Indian patrioti'iin, and what is really 
meant by a national system of education in 
India is the training up of every child born 
therein in a way best fitted to the fulfilment 
of this responsibility. The first step, we have 
seen last month, for every Indian, Hindu, 
Mussalman or Christian, is to rally round the 
Spiritual Ideal or the idea and practice of 
religious unity. It is not meant by tin's that^ 
a Hindu has in any sense to give up his parti- 
cular creed, a Mussulman his own creed, or 
g Christian bis. But each has to proceed on his 


respective lines of spiritual development while 
recognising one common goal and profiting 
wherever or whenever possible by the spir- 
itual culture of the other. This liarmonioiis 
development of all the creeds and faiths, 
already existing and yet to exi.st, under the 
auspices of a powerful body of spiritual 
leaders who have fully consecrated llieir lives 
to the practice and preservation of tiie ideal 
of perfect religious unity will fully solve the 
central Indian problem of national unity. 
The second step is that of the diffiision of 
true patriotism, — a patriotism, which, we have 
seen, will develop the keenest sense of 
responsibility in every son of India to uphold 
and maintain hy his individual life the one 
atm and mission of the Indian nation. These 
two steps solve the question as to where we 
shall unite and wity, to form ourselves into a 
nation. 

Now it remains for us to see in another 
article how when the groundwork of national 
unity is once laid in this way, the problem of 
organising the pursuit of all the other ends of 
our collective life on a national scale be- 
comes easy of solution. 

Kl’ISTLKS OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. ' 

XLXVI. 

Ahnorn, 9lli July, 1897^ 

Dear — 

I am very sorry to read between the lines 
the desponding tone of your letter, and I 
understand the cause; thank you for your 
warning, I understand your motive perfectly. 

I had arranged to go with A — to England 
but the doctors not allowing, it fell through. 

I will be so happy to learn that H— has 
met him. He will be only too glad to meet 
any of you. 

I had also a lot of cuttings from different 
American papers fearfully criticising 
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utterances about American women and fur- 
nishing me with the strange news that 1 had 
been out-casted I As if I had any caste to 
lose, being a Sannyasin ! I 

Not only no caste has been lost, but it has 
considerably shattered the opposition to sea- 
voyage — my going to the West. If I should 
have to be out-casted, I will have to be done 
so with half the ruling princes of India and 
almost all of educated India, On the other 
hand, a leading Raja of the caste to which I 
belonged before my entering the order got up 
a banquet in my honour, at which were 
most of the big-bugs of that caste. The San- 
nyasins, on the other hand, may not dine 
with any one in India as beneath the dignity 
of gods to dine with mere mortals. They are 
regarded as Narayanas while the others are 
mere men. And dear M — , these feet have 
been washed and wiped and worshipped by 
the descendants of kings and there has been 
a progress through the country which none 
ever commanded in India. 

It will suffice to say that the police were 
necessary to keep order if I ventured out into 
the street ! That is out-casting indeed ! ! Of 
course that took the starch out of the mission- 
aries, and who are they here? — No-bodics. 
We are in blissful ignorance of their existence 
all the time. I had in a lecture said some- 
thing about the missionaries and the origin 
of that species except the English church 
gentlemen, and in tliat connection had to 
refer to the very churchy women of America 
and their power of inventing scandals. This 
the missionaries are parading as an attack 
on American women en masse to undo my 
work there, as they will know that anything 
said against themselves will rather please the 
U. S. people. My dear M — , supposing I had 
said all sorts of fearful things against the 
“yanks” — would that be paying off a milli- 
onth part of what they say of our mothers and 
sisters’i “ Neptune's waters ” would be per- 
fectly useless to wash oiT the hatred the 
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Christian “ yanks ” of both sexes bear to us, 
“heathens of India,” — and what harm have 
we done them ? Let the “ yanks ” learn to be 
patient under criticism and tlien criticise 
others. It is a well-known psychological fact 
that those who are ever ready to abuse others 
cannot bear the slightest touch of criticism 
from others. Then again, what do I owe them ? 
Except your family, Mrs. B — , the Leggets and 
a few other kind persons who else has been 
kind to me? Who came forward to help me 
work out my ideas? I had to work till I am 
at death’s door and had to spend nearly the 
whole of that in America, so that they may 
learn to be broader and more spiritual. In 
England I worked only six months. There 
was not a breath of scandal save one and 
that was the working of an American woman 
which greatly relieved my English friends — 
not only, no attacks, but many of the best 
English church clergymen became my firm 
friends, and without asking I got much help 
for my work and I am sure to get much more. 
There is a society watching my work and 
getting help for it and four respectable 
persons followed me to India to help my work, 
and dozens were ready, and the next time I 
go, hundreds will be. 

Dear, dear M — , do not be afraid for me. 
♦ » * The world is big, very big and 

there must be some place for me even if the 
“yankees” rage. Anyhow, I am quite satis- 
fied with my work. I never planned anything. 
I have taken things as they came. Only one 
idea was burning in my brain — to start the 
machine for elevating the Indian masses and 
that I have succeeded in doing to a certain 
extent. It would have made your heart glad 
to see how my boys are working in the midst 
of famine and disease and misery — nursing 
by the mat-bed of the cholera-stricken Pariah 
and feeding the starving cJuxnddla and the 
Lord sends help to me and to them all. 

What are men ? ” He is with me the Be- 
loved, He was when I was in America, in 
England, when I was roaming about unknown 
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from place to place in India. What do 
I care about what they talk — the babies, 
they do not know any better. What? I, who 
have realised the spirit and the vanity of all 
earthly nonsense to be swerved from my path 
by babies* prattle? Do I look like that? 

I had to talk a lot about myself because I 
owed tliat to you. I feel my task is done — at 
most three or four years more of life is left. 
I have lost all wish for my salvation. I never 
wanted earthly enjoyments. I must see my 
machine in stronpr working order, and then 
knowing sure that I have put in a lever for 
the good of humanity, in India at least, which 
no power can drive back, I will sleep, without 
caring what will be next ; and may I be born 
again and again, and suflfer thousands of 
miseries, so that I may worship the onl}’ God 
that exists, the only God I believe in, the 
sum-total of all souls, — and above all my God 
the wicked, my God the miserable, my God 
the poor of all races, of all species, is the 
special object of my worship. 

“He who is the high and the low, the saint 
and the sinner, the god and the worm. Him 
worship, the visible, the knowable, the real, 
the omnipresent, break all other idols. 

“ III whom there is neither past life nor 
future birth, nor death nor going nor coming, 
in whom we always have been and always 
will be one, Him worship, break all other 
idols.** 

My time is short. I have got to unbreast 
whatever I have to say, without caring if it 
smarts some or irritates others. Tiierefore, 
my dear M — , do not be frightened at what- 
ever drops from my lips, for the power be- 
hind me is not Vivekananda but He the 
Lord, and He knows best. If 1 have to 
please the world, that will be injuring the 
world ; the voice of majority is wrong seeing 
that they govern and the sad state of the 
world. Every new thought must create op- 
position, — in the civilised a polite sneer, in the 
savage vulgar howls and filthy scandals. 


Even these earth-worms must stand up 
erect, even children must see light. The 
Americans are drunk with new wine. A 
hundred waves of prosperity have come and 
gone over my country. We have learned the 
lesson which no child can yet understand. It 
is vanity. This hideous world is Maya. Re- 
nounce and be happy. Give up the idea of 
sex and possessions. There is no other bond. 
Marriage and sex and money are the only 
living devils. All earthly love proceeds from 
the body, body, body. No sex, no possessions ; 
as these fall off, the eyes open to spiritual 
vision. The soul regains its own infinite 
power. * * 

Yours ever affly. 

Vivekananda. 

THE RETURN TO SELF. 

All, sing the joy of self-return to self, 

And peace and love and glory, filling all, 

When false outsiders, God or man or beast, 

Do fade away like misty, dreamy, pall 
That hid the vast and glorious Within ! 

Oh, sing the Atman free, whom vain the dream 
Of bondage strives to bind with tempting Gods 
Who save, — with creeds and cultures to illume 
A darkness false that never was but taught 
And wrought into the mind from birth to birth. 

Will mud with mud be wiped ? Will thorn a thorn 
Dislodge when held in trembling hand of him 
Who suffers from the thrust ? Be bold and call 
A spade a spade, refusing dream to take 
As Truth ; let that refusal be to thee 
Thy highest religion. 

Or else, what breaKS 

A dream but dreaming mind denying it ? 

Who else exists outside the dream but self 
To shake thee up ? So let thy mind deny • 

Till jerking mind is bound to break its dream I 
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When once the thought in dream that but dream” 
Just flashes up, that thought becomes at once 
The strongest clue to drag the dreaming mind 
Out of that state ; but if some joy intense 
Thrills out the mind from dream, who knows 

perchance 

The lingering infatuation false 
May leave the moping mind in doubtful state 
To lapse again in dream ! For this, declare 
The Vedas high, “ Fold up the sky in roll 
Like leather sooner than gain freedom, man, 
Without self-knowledge true 1 ” 


Wake up, my soul, and spread the puj& bright 
Of Mother with the glowing, smiling face. 

With hands outstretched in bounty all through space, 
With wealth and wisdom, might and arts, bedight. 
Away with sorrows all Tiwhile, and say, 

** All hail, oh ! Mother of Dussera gay 1 ” 

— P. S. I. 

THE VAIRAGYA-SATAKAM 

OR THE HUNDRED VERSES ON RENUNCIA- 


Deny, deny— 

That is the only way ; deny in thought 
And will and feeling strong with every breath 
The bondage of the self : 1 am the Pure, 

The Knowledge-Bliss-Kxistence Absolute ; 
Not this, not this,— that worship ye in dream I 
And let the web of false duality — 

Man, God, impious, pious, low and high— 

In love, the feeling deep of self in all. 

Just melt away to never rise in view ! 

From whom to take, or say, to whom to give ? 
—Each moment yielded up as fast it comes 
To acting, thinking, feeling self in all ! 

The shuttle of the mind and heart and will 
Goes, weaving time so long as time remains, 
From self to self in feeling, thought and act. 


— P. S. I. 


THE DUSSERA. 

Nature lifts her hood of cloudy gloom. 

The sky reveals her glory, and the breeze 
In blissful abandon blind moans through trees 
And green and glistening things in autumn bloom. 
Hark thou, oh ! soul, deep comes the Mother-call 
Up, up, my child,” and soft she touches all I 
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61. Why, oh heart, dost thou set thyself 
on winning good graces, so hard to secure, by 
daily propitiating other men’s minds in vari- 
ous ways? When, being serene inwardly 
and free from society, thou hast gems of 
thought rising up of themselves ( i. e. when 
desires do not induce your thinking ), what 
objects mere wish ( even ) would not bring 
to thee ? 


[ The idea would come out more clearly, if we 
read, as many have done, and 

the first expression would then mean 'a 
( chaotic ) mass of troubles instead of ' hard to 
secure ’, and the verb would have its primary 
sense of ‘entering into.’ 
would then mean “ having the virtue of a philoso- 
pher’s stone developed of itself in thee,” — i. e. one 
of the eight Yogic powers, ‘snfRs’ I we prefer 

to render as ‘ free from the company of others,' — a 
state opposed to what is implied when we have to 
depend on others for gratifying our desires. ] 
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62. Why dost thou, my mind, wander 
about in vain? Rest (thyself) somewhere. 
Whatever happens in whatever way, happens 
so by itself, and not otherwise. So not think- 
ing over the past nor resolving about the 
future, 1 realise enjoyments that come with- 
out engaging my thoughts. 


w gjit 5(nr H 


63. Desist, oh heart, from the troublous 
labyrinth of sense-objects ; take that path of 
( highest ) good which is capable of bringing 
about in a moment the destruction of endless 
troubles ; get thee to the state of thy Atman ; 
give up thy stream-iike agitated flux; be 
calm and never again seek transient worldly 
attachments. 


titt ^ iir g qf 'A^ r qft 

^ w 5^ qr qr ^ 

ctrrerftgqr 'wftg ^ gcsc^g ^ 

64. Clear off delusion and earn devotion 
to Him whose crown is begemmed with the 
crescent. Oh heart I accept attachment to 
some spot on the banks of the celestial river. 
What reliability is there on waves or bub- 
bles, flashes of lightening or (smiles of) 
fortune, in tongues of flame, serpents or hosts 
of friends ? 

(To be continued). 


SOME LETTERS OF SWAMI 
RAMAKRISHNANANDA. 

( 3 ) 


Mylapore 
8. 9. '09. 

My dear Mr. Ray, 

We have received the price (2/2 as) of the book. 

I. You shall not have to be a God, you are 
a God already. What is the use of imagining 
yourself to be a sinner ? You an infinite, it is 
sheer Ignorance that makes you imagine that you 
are finite. It is not wrong to set a watch over your 
thoughts when you want to drive all weakening 
ideas from out of you. sfpf Htf ^ 

srr> say *no" * no ' and there can be no snake-poison 
even in you. ** I am not a sinner, 1 am God’s own 
child,’’— he who believes firmly in this, knows, in 
course of time, that he is the child of God. 

a. “ifCTfir*' means “Sacrifice of the lower 
self— that imagines itself to be weak and sinful.” 
The sacrifice of the animal in one’s own self goes 
by the name of I And that can be done only 
by a true hero, “fttfr ^FT ” (Ky 

whom is the world conquered ? By him who has con- 
quered his mind). It requires the greatest strength 
of mind. If you want to give up one bad habit, you 
must have to develop the corresponding good habit, 
which requires tremendous Rajas or activity on 
your part. 

3. Read the discourse upon “Bhakti ” in “the 
Universe and Man” from beginning to end very 
carefully and you will find the required answer. 

4. Incessantly keep before your mind your 
sonship of God and everything will come up all 
right. 

With my best love and blessings, 

I am yours truly, 

Ramakrishnananda. 

P. S. — Having not been well for the past few 
weeks 1 could not reply you earlier. 
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Madras, 

23-7-07. 

My dear Mr. Naidu, 

1 am very soriy to hear that you are not at all 
in peace of mind, owing to some domestic and 
social troubles. As you are a very good, pious, 
and thoughtful man, allow me to point out to 
you, that peace is one*s own mental property, and 
bcnce you should never allow either household or 
social affairs to intrude into the holy precincts 
of your mind where only Paraina Sliivam should 
reign supremely, showering all peace and bliss 
upon you. Hoping that this will find you in good 
State of mind ; with my best love and blessings, 

1 am yours affectionately, 

Ramakrishnananda. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA; THE GREAT 
MASTER. 

Chapter V. 

A FKW WORDS ON THE UNIQUE EXPERIEN- 
CES OF Gadadiiara\s parents. 

[ /lit /lights Reserved by the Author, ] 

E have recorded the fact of some unique 
experiences occniing in the lives of 
Khudiram and his wife before the birth 
of Gadadhar. There are some more of the kind to 
relate to the reader before we proceed to exj^rcss 
our humble ojnnion on them. The .simple-minded 
rural people of the village and Khiuiiranrs own 
relations, whom wc found still living while we first 
visited Kamarpukiir in 1887, soon after the passing 
away of Sri Ramakri.«<hna, had told the.se to us. 
The words of such people would not satisfy, per- 
haps, the modern idea of competent evidence, but 
the fact that they had no axe of their own to grind 
by relating such stories and that they had very 
little idea then of the unique greatness of the 
Master, even from hearsay, go a great length to 
convince the unbiassed mind that those facts should 


have our careful consideration. Again wc should 
always remember that the qualitative value of what 
wc call competent evidence, would always vary 
according to the predisposition of tlie mind that 
goes to test it, and that therein the mind set against 
itself not to accept anything beyond the most 
ordinary of human experiences, is as much a 
hindrance to arriving at truth, as the mind that 
always holds itself ready to receive anything and 
everything and is dc.scribed aptly by the term 
‘ credulous.* 

Besides Ilje descendants of Khucliram’s own 
children, we had the good fortune of meeting the 
sons and a daughter of Dhariiiadas Laha, the 
survivors of the family of the Pyiies who had seen 
belter days and were great friends of the Chatterjeas, 
as well as the members, both male and female, of 
various other families who were connected more 
or less inlimalely with the Chaiterjea family during 
the birth and childhood of Gadadhar. They gave 
their evidences in support of the unique experiences 
independently and without any selfish motive 
whatsoever. What could she, for instance, have 
expected of us, when Prasanna — the widowed 
daughter of Dhariiiadas Laha, the rich Zemindar- 
friend of Khudiram — whom we had the good for- 
tune to meet several times, related to us such facts 
as the following : — 

‘•'Chandrjl was looked upon by me and my 
companions as a (lueer woman and as one perfectly 
unacquainted with the ways of the world, for telling 
us all her extraordinary visions and experiences. 
She not only saw gods and goddesses and held 
convcrsaiions with them but u.sed to smell some- 
times c.vquisitc fragrance of flowers and incense 
where there was none, and beard frequently the 
tinkling of a child's anklets about her while she 
was deeply engaged \vi»li her household duties 
before the biitli of (iadadhar. 

** She used to have such strange experiences at 
times, even after the child was born. Well do we 
remeinher the row that she made one day by 
calling us all and her husband too, because, as she 
said, she found the child so heavy that she could 
not manage to lift it in her arms with her utmost 
efforts 1 And still on another day she entreated 
her husband and every one whom she know to call 
in the assistance of an able exorcist, for she saw 
her sleeping child, who was seven months old at 
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the time, transformed into a big man for a 
ivhile ! She fancied that ghosts were playing such 
tricks with her baby on such occasions and feared 
they might finally take it away from her. We, of 
course, always laughed at her for her wild fancies 
and fears.” 

When asked if she knew anything of Chandr&’s 
vision before the Shiva*temple, she said, ** Don’t 1 ? 
And didn’t 1 warn her solemnly not to repeat that 
and the dream in which she fancied herself to be 
in another’s arms, for the wicked might go the 
length of imputing a bad character to her? But 
still slie would go on repeating them sometimes 
before her friends — such a self-forgetful, confiding 
and unsuspecting nature had Chandrk! ” 

The late learned professor Max Muller in his 
little book entitled, Sree Ramakrishna, His Life 
and Teachings,” in going to deal with these 
unique experiences in the life of Gadadhar’s 
parents, has discussed at length on the fact of the 
growth, round an ordinary nucleus of facts, of 
accretions by what he calls *‘the dialogic pro- 
cess.” He has gone the length of suggesting 
that such accretions must have taken place around 
Ghandrd’s vision before the Shiva-teinple and 
transformed it gradually to its present form, making 
it appear very much like the fact of the immaculate 
conception of the Blessed Virgin, the mother of 
Jesus the Christ. 

The only reason he advanced for such a sug- 
gestion is the fact that the disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna were almost all of them well-versed in 
English and acquainted with the Christian idea of 
the immaculate conception ; that in their sub- 
conscious attempt to look up to the greatness of 
their Guru or spiritual guide in every respect, they 
had gone on transforming unawares words and 
phrases in their narrative of the vision little by 
little, while they repeated it among themselves or 
for the enlightenment of the new proselytes; and 
that changes, that appeared at first to be insigni- 
iicani and were overlooked and accepted, assumed 
perceptible proportions in a short time, though they 
Iheinselves were perfectly innocent of this process 
of their gradual introduction and acceptance. 

With due deference to the learned professor, we 
must say that lie has missed or overlooked a strong 
puiiil ugaiiibt his statement of the case. For if it 
be true that the disciples of Sri Raniukiishna were 


gathered from the class of youths who had 
received a tolerably good Western education, then 
it goes without saying that they had acquired at the 
same time, the Western habit of careful statement 
of facts ; and that for that reason they would have 
been the persons least likely to lay themselves open 
to the dialogic process.” The fact is that they 
heard of the vision before the Shiva-temple first 
from the lips of the Master while he spoke to them 
about his mother and her strange visions from 
lime to time, and then had it corroborated by such 
persons at Kamarpukur who were most likely to 
know of It. Again, as the Hindu scriptures, the 
Puranas in general, are full of instances of different 
degrees of immaculate conception, we do not see 
the force of the argument that the disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna had to go to the (Christian Purana, 
the Holy Bible, to get their idea of it. 

A close examination of the Hindu scriptures 
will reveal to us the fact that while they acknow- 
ledge universally the occurence of extraordinary 
experiences in the lives of the parents of great 
religious geniuses who were regarded in later 
times as Incarnations of Iswara or the Ruler of the 
Universe, they did not hold it necessary that their 
birth ill each case should take place through 
supernatural process. The parents of Rama, of 
Krishna, of Buddha and of all the other Incarna- 
tions had all had unique experiences more or less, 
before and after the birth of their noble sons, and 
yet the Puranas have not recorded the fact that 
their mothers had borne them through such a 
process. Again the fad of immaculate concep- 
tion has been explicitly recorded by them in certain 
cases ofdndividuals who were not as great. As an 
instance of the latter kind we may point out to the 
reader the birth of Kama, the noble hero of the 
Mahabharata. It is a well-known fact that Kunti, 
the mother of the hero, gave birth to this child of 
hers through the touch of the Sun-God, and yet 
retained her virginity, and getting married after- 
wards became the mother of the five Pandava 
brothers. Considering the facts slated above the 
conclusion seems to us to be inevitable that the 
Hindu scriptures rather point to the fact that the 
extraordinary experiences that come in the lives of 
the parents of Incarnations, do not go against the 
jiossibility of the natural process through which 
human biitiis lake place. 
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The conclusion to which we have arrived above 
by our examination of the Hindu scriptures is in 
harmony with the mandates of reason and the 
discoveries of modern science besides. For the 
theory of heredity which supports the fact of noble 
parents having noble progeny, if acknowledged to 
be true, will compel us to conclude that the minds 
of the parents of a Krishna, a Buddha and a Jesus, 
must have lived and moved in much higher planes 
than those of ordinary humanity. And does not 
the rise of the mind to higher planes of thought 
and unselfishness enable us to get glimpses of 
things which the ordinary sense-bound mind can 
never have ? Thus the theory of heredity leads us 
to acknowledge the occurence of unique experi- 
ences in the lives of the parents of the Incarnations 
as quite probable. 

The Hindus who believe in transmigration, 
however, do not go to the theory of heredity to 
find the final solution to the problem of 
what causes men to be born with different degrees 
of power physically, mentally, morally, even spir- 
itually. Heredity according to them can find the 
unswer only to the material side of it, but not to 
its spiritual counterpart. For it has nothing to say 
when the problem is pushed a step forward into 
the form, — what causes particular individuals to go 
to parents who can transmit to tiiem particular 
physical and mental capabilities ? The answer to it, 
they hold, can only be found in the theory of 
individual Karma, which makes one fit to receive a 
particular kind of heredity only. 

But on going to examine the lives of the great 
religious geniuses, the Hindu mind came face to 
face with facts, which could not be explained by 
this theory of heredity and individual Karma even. 
For Karma, which is only a finer form of the 
theory of cause and effect, can be said to exist only 
in cases where the effects produced are of the 
nature of their causes. For the effect is the cause 
transformed, and therefore there cannot be any- 
thing in it that is not in the cause itself. But the 
lives of the Incarnations appear on examination to 
be so dissimilar in nature to those of their parents 
who have to supply the causal link of heredity, 
both in regard to the quality and the quantity 
of power expressed in them, that it is not possible 
to regard them as related to each other in the 


form of cause and effect. For where do we find 
even a thousandth part of the purity, unselfishness, 
love for their fellow-beings and spirituality that a 
Krishna^ a Buddha and a Jesus manifested, in the 
lives of their respective parents ? There were 
hundreds of Kshatriya chieftains and thousands of 
carpenters living almost the same kind of life at 
the time, as did Bashudeva, Suddbodana and Joseph, 
the fathers of Krishna, Buddha and Jesus respect- 
ively. Therefore, nothing can be more unreason- 
able than to suppose that the lives of the Incar- 
nations are but the necessary effects of such 
ordinary lives. And then again, if it be said by 
those others who believe in Karma that the lives of 
the parents supply only the material conditions 
through which Karma operates to bring about 
effects in the - present lives of Incarnations com- 
mensurate with causes in their previous lives, who 
will explain how even after the destruction in their 
present lives of this whole Karmic chain of cause 
and effect with the bondage of Maya, the fact of 
constantly doing good to humanity remains as a 
residuum, as it were, defying explanation by any 
theory of causation? This visiduum, unaffected 
by the law of Karma and distinctly beyond the 
plane of its operation, forms the real purpose of 
these divine lives and consequently the real expla- 
nation of their birth. The Hindu scriptures there- 
fore, have come to the conclusion that such 
giant personalities could not have come to the 
world through the ordinary process of Karma or 
causation even when combined with the oper- 
ation of heredity, and that they, in fact, were 
beyond all bondage to Karma and must have 
appeared in the world out of their own free choice 
to do good to humanity. Then as lime went on, 
the belief in the existence of an omnipotent, omni- 
scient, independent and immanent personal Ruler 
of the creation made people to look upon the 
incarnations as but different manifestations of that 
self-same Being, Who in His infinite grace, takes 
birth from time to lime among men by accepting 
human limitations to enlighten and liberate them 
from sense-hondsige. 

Such in short is the history of the development 
of the theory of incarnations, as we find it in the 
present day, in the whole range of the Hindu 
philosophy. It remains for us to see now whether 
this theory is compatible or not wilh the subject 6i 
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the present discourse, namely, the birth of the 
Incarnations through the ordinary process and the 
fact of their parents having unique experiences at 
the time of their appearance. It is evident from 
what has been stated above that the Hindu scrip- 
tures deny the bondage of Karma to the Incarna- 
tions themselves but not to their parents. There- 
fore every thing, besides the event of giving birth 
to such personalities, in the lives of the latter must 
occur not through any kind of supernatural process 
but as results of their previous Karma or in other 
words, through the operation of the ordinary law 
of cause and effect. The latter event would take 
place in their lives, on the other hand, only through 
the grace of the Lord. Now the question is ; does 
that grace presuppose any standard of fitness in 
its recipients ? Tlie answer given tq it has always 
been in the negative, if we do not take into ac- 
count the one universal condition common to all 
religious aspirants, that there should be an intense 
struggle in their minds to proceed Godward. 

The origin of grace has thus been placed beyond 
the limits of human reason, for it depends entirely 
on the supreme Will, that is above all conditions of 
causation. But the effects of it have been recorded ; 
and it has been found out that in every case it 
uplifted the mind of its recipient to higher planes 
of thought and unselfishness and enabled it to 
have glimpses of things transcending the sensuous 
plane. Thus the occurence of extraordinary ex- 
periences in the lives of the parents of the Incar- 
nations is supported and confirmed by the theory. 

Again, when we consider the fact that the birth 
of the Incarnations through compassion is alto- 
gether a free act of condescension on the part of 
the Deity, for raising and enlightening the human 
kind, it is not possible for us to set a limit to the 
depth of human level to which He would come 
down for the purpose. Therefore the argument 
that sets up immaculate conception as necessary 
to Ills appearance in the human plane, loses its 
force completely. The Hindu scriptures on the 
other hand assert that when the Deity con- 
descends to take His birth among men He 
assumes the frailties and weaknesses common to 
human beings and by transcending those by 
Intense struggle sets up an ideal before men that 
they might follow for liberating thehi'selves from all 
such bondages. It is evident therefore, that to 


ascribe any kind of supernatural power to the In- 
carnations which they do not earn here as a result 
of their intense struggle to conquer the flesh and 
the frailties of the mind — or to make them appear 
in the human plane with such singular advantages 
as the ordinary run of humanity can never have, 
would be, according to the Hindu scriptures, an 
attempt to contradict the very purpose for which 
the Deity undergoes incarnations. And does not 
the theory of immaculate conception in its attempt 
to ward off the touch of carnality from the 
birth of the Incarnations, suggest, at the same time 
the circumstance of their starting in this life with 
such unequal advantages as regards purity and 
power? The Hindus therefore, can understand 
the greatness of a Jesus depending entirely on the 
will of the Father and suffering crucifixion at the 
hands of the Pharisees and the Sadducees, wliile 
he could have called in legions of angels to help 
him to baffle their machinations, — but cannot very 
well do so when his advent into the world is des- 
cribed to have taken place under conditions which 
equipped him with advantages, which are not 
granted to even a single individual of the human 
kind. 

I'he reader must not imagine however, from 
what has been stated above as the outlook of the 
Hindu scriptures on the theory of God-Incarna- 
tions that there is no record of cases in them 
of manifestations of siipernatural powers or of 
extraordinary conditions of birth with regard to 
them. The miracles stated to have been performed 
by Sri Krishna from almost the very day of his 
birth, the conception of the widowed lady who 
gave birth to Sankara by llic powerful touch of the 
God Shiva and various other instances of the kind, 
would have gone against us, had we attempted to 
do so. Our point of contention in the above dis- 
course has been to impress on the reader the fact 
that the Hindu scriptures while they acknowledge 
the occurence of extraordinary cases of birth and of 
manifestations of super-human power in several of 
the Incarnations, do not hold them to be inevitably 
necessary in the formation of their lives ; that 
they have recorded certain cases as God-Incarna- 
tions inspite of there being any display in them of 
such extraordinary birth and powers; and that 
they seem to support the fact that unique experi- 
ences had entered and would enter into the lives of 
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the parents of all the Incarnations even though 
they had taken or would take their birth in this 
world in the common human way. The humble 
opinion to which we have arrived, tliereforc, by our 
examination of the Hindu scriptures on the subject 
is that the theory whicii regards superhuman births 
to be necessary to God-liicarnations must have 
been a later growth, and tliat the record of the 
strange experiences that came invariably to the 
parents of them before and after their birth, and a 
great deal of which can be explained to have 
occured in the natural way with the help of the 
Yoga philosophy of the Hindus— must have contri- 
buted much to the growth of the same in the hands 
of the ignorant and the credulous. 

Swami Saradananda. 


REVIEWS. 

Tht Hindu Philosophy of Conduct. Being class^ 
lectures on the Bhagai^adgita, by Prof M. 
Eangacharya M. A.s Kao Bahadur ^ — VoL /, 
published by the Law Printing House, Mount 
Road, Madras. Pp. 636, — price Rs. 5. 

In the preface of this superbly got-up volume, the 
learned author speaks of an earnest endeavour on 
the part of many patriotic educated men in our 
country **to bring together and harmonise by 
means of suitable and accurate interpretation and 
exposition the old thought of the East with the 
new thought of the West, so that they may as early 
as possible become fused into one wisdom." 
'' These lectures on the Bhagavadgita have been 
Intended,” he tells us, “ to serve as a humble con- 
tribution towards the fulfilment of this high purpose 
of thought-harmonisation.” Another object kept 
in view in undertaking the publication of these 
class-lectures on the Bhagavadgita is to help to 
impart '' general non-sectarian religious and moral 
instruction, in accordance with the ordinarily 
accepted principles of Hinduism, to such Hindus 
as are desirous of rounding off therewith their 
modern liberal education”, for such instruction is 
best calculated to remove that well-known defect 
in the present system of University education which 
consists in emphasizing too much reason, liberty, 


privilege and personal conviction ” at the expense 
of faith, duty, obligation and obedience.” 

On perusing the book, we find that the author 
has succeeded well in making out a strong case for 
tiiose beliefs which go to make up Hinduism in 
its generally accepted form, and tins pleading is 
made up of arguments in which both tlic logic and 
authority arc mostly supplied by Western thought. 
So the lectures may well serve to fulfil in some 
measure the second object in view of the author as 
expressed in tlie preface, for they \vill help many 
students of our Universities to argue themselves 
back into the fold of Hindu beliefs when ''a too 
free rationalism and a leaning to self-assertion at 
the expense of faith and obedience ’* may seduce 
them away from that fold. 

Besides providing strong arguments in favour of 
Hindu beliefs, tlie volume may also be regarded as 
a good medium of moral and religious instruction 
through a peculiarly independent study of Gita 
texts, sucli as many people may find attractive in 
these days of reaction against traditional methods. 

Thus while one of the purposes underlying the 
publication of these class-lectures bids fair to fulfil 
itself in some measure, we cannot .say the same 
thing of the other purpose. Before ” the old 
thought of the East ” can successfully proceed to 
bring itself into liarmony with the new thought of 
the West " so that a happy fusion of both may 
be eilected, the former must first organise and 
reduce itself into the unity of a synthetic wisdom, 
which is capable of reconciling all the various 
sectarian and sectional views of truth which exist 
within the domain of Indian culture. This type of 
synthetic wisdom must be acquired by every 
individual who proposes to make any contribution 
to the real harmonisation of Eastern and Western 
thought. But we regret to have to say that the 
present exposition of the Gita is neither informed 
with, nor inspired by this higher type of synthetic 
wisdom. 

The wisdom of the Gita itself, on the other 
hand, is pre-eminently synthetic, and only that intel- 
lect which can rise to the altitude of this synthesis 
is in a position to interpret it truly. The Vedanta 
philosophy in its theoretical sphere affords room to 
the threefold doctrines of Advaita, Qualified Advaita 
and Dvaita, and in its practical sphere to the four- 
fold paths of Jnanayoga, Bhaktiyoga. Karmayoga 
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and Rajayoga. Every student of the Gita -will find 
that all these phases of the theory and practice of 
Vedanta have been incorporated into this “ Song 
Celestial.” Now the traditional way of interpret- 
ing the Gita is to give a free hand to one’s indivi- 
dual temperament and predilections and thereby to 
uphold some of tliose phases of theory and 
practice to the exclusion of the others. But in 
order to organise our national thought in view of 
what the learned author of the book under review 
has called “ thought-harmonisation,” what we 
surely have got to do to-day is to subordinate our 
individual predilections to the interests of a syn- 
thesis of all the phases in the theory and practice 
of Hinduism. This synthetic wisdom has then to 
be brought to bear upon our interpretation and 
study of the three Prasth^nas, the fountain-head of 
our national spirituality. 

Of all other scriptures again, the Gita demands 
most our study and interpretation of it in this lofty 
synthetic spirit, which rises above traditional sec- 
tarianism, not by ignoring sectarian differences but 
by explaining and reconciling them. It is a matter 
of regret that in the present publication got-up with 
so much care and expenditure, this synthetic spirit 
essential to every modern study of Gita is not in 
evidence. For example, verses beginning from the 
19th in Chapter II of the Gita evidently speak of 
One Atman pervading the whole universe, un- 
doubtedly an Advaitic doctrine, while verse 26 
expressly comes down to a lower plane and speaks 
of the individual aspect of that One Atman, an 
aspect which the Dvaitic standpoint assumes as 
real. Now to one who holds the key of the syn- 
thetic wisdom, this blending of the Advaita and 
Dvaita by Sri Krishna does not mar the consist- 
ency of the Gita. But the author of the present 
publication prefers to explain all the verses re- 
ferred to from the plane of Dvaitic truth and there- 
fore puts himself into an unnecessary difficulty 
while ellucidating the expression, ”It does not 
kill, nor is it killed.” He insists on taking the 
human body carrying on within itself the fruits of 
Karma as the real responsible agent in killing, and 
not the individual human self which he accepts as 
the subject referred to by the pronoun ** it.” But 
by no amount of psychological analysis can this 
individual “ I ” be dissociated from the sense of 
self-agency or responsibility. So to avoid doing 


violence to the text, we ought to rise to the 
Advaitic standpoint while interpreting the expres- 
sion, “ It does not kill ; nor is it killed.” In the 
same way there may be many other passages in 
the Gita where the texts naturally admit of only a 
dualistic standpoint. 

In studying the Gita, again, it is inexpedient and 
impossible to overlook tradition in the matter of 
interpreting texts and terms. In the case of almost 
no other scripture, interpretative tradition has so 
much claim on our attention, and while even 
outgrowing that tradition, we must not ignore It 
altogether, but should rather .seek to explain and 
reconcile, differences between it and our own ex- 
position. This method of combining tradition 
with progressive interpretation has not been always 
employed in the present book under review. For 
instance, the terms SankRya and Yoga have been 
explained by the author in page 109 as the theore- 
tical and the practical aspects of a man’s life In 
this world. This is evidently an explanation quite 
independent of tradition. But in pages 475-477, 
these terms are again almost given back their old 
sense of being two diflferent paths of discipline. 
So it is evident that no real advantage has been 
gained by breaking of! from interpretative tradition 
in this instance. 

Still, on the whole, everybody who goes through 
the whole volume will readily admit that it is 
a notable addition to the present-day religious 
literature of our country, at least for the dispassion- 
ate and masterly way in which moral, social and 
spiritual problems have been brought forward and 
discussed in it, however questionable may be the 
spirit of aloofness, its pages breathe, from our 
nationahtask of synthesizing the past traditions and 
the future problems of our collective culture. Every 
educated man who wants to make a thorough 
study of the peculiar problems connected with the 
understanding of the texts of the Gita would do 
well to give this volume a careful perusal. 

The Mysort Economic JournaL A High-class 
Monthly Periodical devoted to the Discussion of 
all Economic Topics of Interest. Published under 
the auspices of The Mysore Economic Conference. 
(Vide discription in detail in the advertisement 
columns). 

We welcome this new journalistic enterprise 
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under distinguished auspices. The July and August 
numbers which we have received justify expecta- 
tions formed regarding a really useful career. The 
pages of the journal are full of interesting and valu- 
able iiiformalions on ccunomic subjects dealt with. 

Industrial Mirror y Atluugal, Madras y 
(Subscription Rs. 2 per annum) is another monthly 
magazine, started last month, which is expected 
to prove useful in disseminating industrial informa- 
tions and stimulating economic enterprises. We 
congratulate our countrymen in Madras on the 
way they are evincing a real practical spirit in re- 
gard to the industrial problems of our country. 
We liope these industrial magazines may reflect real 
industrial progress in that province. From its first 
number it is evident that the Iiidtisirial Mirror 
will prove a well-conducted useful journal. 

FAMINE RELIEF WORK OF THE 
RAMKRISHNA MISSION. 

The lieporl of Auf'usty .fo. 

In our report dated Aug. 7 we have accpiainted 
the kind-hearted public with the ravaging influence 
of the heavy floods in the subdivisions of Silcher 
and Hrahinaiibaria. The situation has not shown 
any signs of improvement in tliesc three weeks. 
Consequently our work in this area, though com- 
menced on a very moderate scale is daily growing 
in bulk, as new villages are inspected and added 
to the list of recipients. The fields in the Brah- 
manbaria subdivision are still deep under water 
which is not likely to subside in a month or two. 
It is clear that the relief in this part i» to be carried 
on for yet a great length of time. Besides, this 
slate of affairs has to a certain extent hampered our 
work, as it was not a very easy task to decide where 
the permanent centres should best be made. Our 
centres at Kuthi, Devagram, Akhaiira and Ganga- 
sagar have been closed after carrying on short 
temporary relief work, such as is needed in flooded 
areas. Six new centres have been opened at 
Nasirnagar, Sultanpur, Shuilpur, Astagram, Go- 
karma, Bholakot. These together with the three 
old centres at Silchar Brahmanbaria and Bitgha 
make up nine centres. Paddy-seeds have been 


distributed in Silchar and an .attcMiipt has been made 
to help indigent middle class people and \\iduws 
in Brahmanbaria, as far as practicable. Clothes 
also were distributed from all the centres, wherever 
there was urgent need. Below i.s given a sum- 
mary of tiie disiribuliun of rice : - 


Ilf 

No. of 

No. of 

(^ii.'iiility 

Ctiiil r«fi 

Villag»> 

Iteeipiciits of Itioe 

Gaiigasagar 

ih 

153 

7 

24 

Do. fnext wcck'i 

15 


ft 

3 ^ 

Siiltaiipiir 

6 

53 

2 

26 

Do. (next week) 

12 

2S2 

* 1 

4 

Shuilpur 

10 

268 

*3 

16 

Do. fiiext week) 

2U 

534 

26 

2T 

Nasirnagar 

8 

*55 

7 

.30 

Do. hiexL week) 

15 

382 

20 

0 

Bitghar 

8 

52 

2 

24 

Do. (next week) 

12 

148 

7 

ift 

Do. 

16 

2 Kj 

12 

.35 

Abhtagrain 

8 

*74 

8 

28 

Biahmaiibaria ... 

28 

291 

14 

34 

Do. (next week) 

30 

.F >4 

19 

28 

Gokarna 

7 

394 

4 

0 

Bhoiukul 

10 

205 

10 

10 

Dll. (next week) 

13 

228 

12 

28 

Silcliar 

^5 

4 So 

24 

0 

Do.* (next week) 

53 

1147 

57 

14 


Besides, 55 nids. 24 srs. of rice were distributed 
as temporary relief from all the centres. 


We wish now to bring another painful fact to the 
notice of our kind-hearted countrymen. We are 
informed from authentic sources that the people of 
Balasore in Orissa arc in the grip of disire.ss and 
need prompt relief. The mass people in Orissa are 
not literate enough to voice forth their sulTerings in 
the newspapers, and have not been able to enlist 
public sympathy. In a day or two our workers will 
proceed to inspect the affected areas and we shall 
in due course publish the report they submit. 

Bankiira, too, has been developing grave symp*' 
toms of distress, and we have friends there, who are 
watching the situation and will open relief work on 
a small scale in a week or ten days with our 
pecuniary help and guidance. 

The task before us is thus an arduous one, and 
we eagerly look forward to sustained and energetic 
help from the generous public in aid of these dis<« 
tressed men and women. With the Indi.in, charity is 
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an inborn virtue and we are coniidcnt we shall not 
have to complain of the lack of funds. 

Coiitri but ions, however small, and doth, old 
and new, will he thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged at either of the following addresses — (i) 
Swaini Brahmananda, Ranikrishna Mission. Belur 
P. O., Dist. Howrah ; (2) The Manager, ^Udbodhan* 
Office, 1 1 Mnkherjee Lane, Baghbaxar, C'alciiUa. 

ALMORA AND THE HAST BKN(;AL h'AMINK 

A conespondent from Alinora writes: 

At the instance and under the auspices of His 
Holiness, the Swnmi Shivanandji Maharaj of the 
Kainakiishiui Mission, now residing atAiinora, a 
subscription was organised in that place to assist 
the Kamakrishna Mission Bengal Famine and 
Flood Relief Fund and a sum of nearly Rs. 121, 
one hundred and twenty one. was realised. The 
Swami, accompanied by others, visited the bazar 
and practically everyone. Mohamiiiedan as well as 
Hindu, coiilrilnited according to his means. Kven 
Kuropeans were approaclied and readily gave their 
bequest to the coiinnoii cause of sulTering Imnianily. 
The Swaini, in * publishing the following list of 
donors and donations of Re. i or over, lakes 
occasion to publicly express liis gratitude to the 
citizens of Almora for the great kindness they have 
shown to those for whose benefit the subscription 
was opened. 

List of names of donors and donations of a 
rupee or more to the Rainkrishiia ^lissiou Relief 
Fund started in Almora : 

Rs. 5 each, from Mr. Myron H. Phelps, Mr. Krishna 
Hari 'Famta Merchant, Dewan Hemet Sing Khem- 
sing visitor, Mr. Udhoram S.M., Rev. A. Warren, Prof. 
Ramsay College. Lala Badridas, IMerchant, Rs. 4. 
Rs. 3 each, from Mr. L. K. Hampton Hd. Master 
Govt. H. E. School, Rev. F". S. Oakley Principal 
Ramsay College. Lala Lachiram Sah 'J'hulgharia 
Merchant and Banker Rs. 2-4. Rs. 2 each, from 
Mr. Madhoram C. Thadani visitor, Lala Govindlal 
Sah Thulgharia Contractor, Pt Lakshmi Dull 
Joshi Rais, Lala Badri Sah Thulgharia Pleader, 
Sheikh Mahamad Hussain Merchant, Pt. Badri 
Dutt Joshi Rai Bahadur Vakil, Pt. Gopinatli Misra 
Manager Sri Jagannathji’s Estate Kumaon, Mr. I'ara 
Singh of Shikarpur visitor, Mrs. Sita Advani, Pt. 
Hariram Paude Vakil, Kunwai Shiva Sing Tashil- 


otr, 

dar Almora, Caplii. Khushal Sing Retired. Re. t 
each from Ilaji Neaz Mahamad, Lala Badri Sah 
I'liulgliaria, Lala Aiilirain Sah Thulgharia Bankers, 
Pt. Jaganiiath Bhutl Dy. Ins. of Schools, LahiDcva-^ 
lal Sah Gangola Merchant, Mr. IMahamad Hussain 
Sul) Iiisp. Police, Capl. Chamii Sing (Retired), 
Sukdev Babajee Retired, do. Pt. Bhola Diilt Jt)slii 
Hd. Master, Pt. Badri Dull Pande Editor * Almora 
Akhbai* Baboo T. B. Barat Hd. (?leik Dy. Coinmr. 
Mrs. Narayaiulas visitor. Mrs. [lashuiiiebor visitor, 
Mis.s K. Ilailan, Pt. Maihiira Dull Joslit, Mr. 
Pritham Das. Aunt of Mr. Piitbam Das, Lala Din 
Dayal Govt. Pleader Naini 'Pal, Pt. Kamplaprashad 
Dube. Pi. Lokmani Bhiilt, Lala Shaukarlal Sab, 
1 * 1 . Lakshmi Dull Pande \"akil. 


NKWS AND MISCELLANIES. 

lx the first seven months of the present year the 
Ramkrisiiiia Mission Sevashraimi at Brindahaii liad 
29,59,^15. 22,29, ^5» 27 indoor patients conse- 
cutively, the daily average attendance of outdoor 

patients being 95. 127-32. 102.76. 115,88.5, 

107, ill consecutive months. In August last the 
number of indoor patients was 55. 25 being dis- 
charged cured, 3 leaving the hospital and 23 still 
under treatment in the first week of September, 
and the luiinbcr of oiiuioor patients averaged 126 
d.aily. 'Phe public have been informed of the dire 
necessity of permanent and extended accommoda- 
tion for the hospital, and through the generosity of 
some kiiid-liearled gentleman it has been pos- 
.siblo to secure a plot of land on the Jumna for 
the purpose. N«)W the Sevashrania fervently appeals 
for contiihulioiis to the building fund, and con- 
sidering the immense utility of the insiiiulion and 
its significance as the national temple for the wor- 
ship of the r.ord of Briiidaban through the service 
of Hi.s Jivas or creatures, we hope the appeal will 
not be made in vain. 

From the report of the Ramkrishna Mission 
outdoor dispensary at Allahabad, wc learn that al- 
together 2757 patients have been treated during 
the month of August, ’15. The sLib.scriptions and 
donations amounted to Rs. 62-4-0, from which 
total expenses met are Rs. 55-9-0. There is an 
urgent necessity for erecting one out-door dressing 
room by the side of the dispensary. It will cost 
about Rs. 100. We appeal to the generous public to 
help to raise this sum. All contributions are to be 
sent to — Swami Vijnaiiananda, Secretary, Ram- 
krishna Mission Sevashrania, Muthiguiij, Allahabad. 
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UNPUBLISHED NOTES OK CLASS TALKS BY THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

( /« Madras, 1892 — tSgj. — XV. ) 


Tlie three essentials of Hinduism are : be- 
lief in God, in the Vedas as revelation, in the 
doctrine of Karma and transmigration. 

If one studies tlie Vedas between the lines, 
he sees a religion of harmony. 

One point of difference between Hinduism 
and other religions is that in Hinduism we 
pass from truth to truth — from a lower trutli to 
a higlier trutli, — and not from error to truth. 

Tlie Vedas should be studied through the 
eye-glass of evolution. Tliey contain tlie 
whole history of the progress of religious 
evolution, until religion has reached perfection 
in unity. 

Nowhere is it said in the Vedas that man is 
a born sinner. To say so is a great libel on 
human nature. 

When a number of people from various 
angles and distances have a look at the sea, 
each man sees a portion of it according to his 
horizon. Though each man may say that 
what he sees is the real sea, all of them speak 
the truth, for all of them see portions of the 
same wide expanse. So the Vedas, though 


they seem to contain various and conflicting 
statements, speak the truth, for they are alt 
descriptions of that one infinite Reality, 

The Vedas are anddi, eternal. The mean* 
ing of the statement is not, as is erroneously 
supposed by some, that the words of the 
Vedas are anddi, but the laws of God in- 
culcated by the Vedas are anddi or eternal. 
These laws of God which are immutable and 
eternal have been discovered at various times 
by great men, Rishis, though some of them 
are forgotten now while others are preserved. 

Some of the Vedic secrets were known to 
certain families only, as certain powers natur- 
ally exist in some families. With the extinc- 
tion of these families, those secrets have died 
away. 

Vedic anatomy was more perfect than 
Vedic Ayurvedic. There were many names 
for many parts of the organs, because they 
had to cut up animals for sacrifice. The sea 
is described as full of ships. Sea-voyage was 
prohibited later on partly because there 
came the fear that people might thereby be- 
come Buddhists. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


W HAT is maii-makingj religion, — an 
expression often so forcefully used 
by the Swami Vivekananda? Is it making 
out a very high claim for a religion to say 
that it- is man-making? Wh}^ our world is 
full of so many ''isms’’ which set forth 
wonderful schemes of salvation and promise 
future life in wonderful lieavens, and what is 
this man-making claim by the side of these? 
Should not religion make man something 
greater than man,— should we not deKne 
religion rather as a force which enables man 
to transcend his human lot? 

Ah, but the highest manifestation of relig- 
ion has come from beings who lived among us 
as men. Nothing we are more sure of about 
them than that they were men. Nothing is 
more real to man than man himself, and 
therefore the highest ideal to which man 
aspires, even the God that he worships, is 
obliged when accepting that worship to come 
down to human personality, how much soever 
sought to be distinguished by superhuman 
proportions. In his sphere of worship, by 
constantly denying man, man never alTirmed 
anything higher than man. His worship 
begins by seeking to transcend man with the 
affirmation of God and ends with predicating 
manhood of that God. Religion thus traces 
a circle from man to man, from ignorance 
about man to truth about man, from man as 
the blundering ego of body, mind and will to 
man as the Atman of Vedanta. 

. And religion is not a bondmaster set upon 
man, but rather the liveried retainer to sing 
praise to his glory. Religion is to serve man 
by leading him back to his forgotten inheri- 
tance. So the highest and the only real 
funcliuii of religion is maii-nuikiiig. History 


has proved specially in India, that if this 
function of religion is not constantly kept in 
view in the practice of religion, religion is apt 
to become crusted over with riegenerating, de- 
humanizing elements. No scheme of salva- 
tion, no picture of heaven, can supersede the 
reality of man as the Atman, the One Self 
in all, and every conceptifin of religion which 
tends to divert the human mind from that 
reality, feeding it on pleasurable abstractions, 
ultimately disqualKies him for the stern and 
noble tasks of life, either through ennervating 
sentimentali.sm or through blind fanaticism. 
Even when seeking the highest that is 
achievable outside of himself, man covers but 
himself with all the glory of the seeking, and 
the subjective unfoldment remains in the end 
the only Divinity so long projected outside 
by fancy. 

Even we do not really extol, as we fancy 
we do, a Buddha, a Cinist or a Sri Krishna 
in any the smallest measure by calling them 
God instead of men. Rather it seems that 
the word God is a kind of stopgap at the 
disposal of our intellectual comprehension ; 
for any greatness it cannot reach up to it 
tends {o describe by that handy appellation. 
Man by nature is a rebel against the well- 
comprehended scope of his being, and God is 
the term by which he expresses his perpetual 
denial of that limited scope. So when we 
call the God-men so many Divine Incarna- 
tions, what we really seek to do is to exalt 
their purity and spirituality beyond all intel- 
lectual measure. But if we agree to denote 
by the term ' man ’ not only actual achieve- 
ments but latent possibilities, then this 
simpler term will express quite as much as 
any others like God-men or Divine Incarna- 
lions. What right have wc then to send tin's 
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noble term ‘ man ’ crippled and limping into 
every field of literature? **In this world 
there is nothing greater than man/' said the 
Scotch thinker ; let ns add, — nowhere in any 
conceivable realm of being and thought is 
there anything greater than man, for man is 
not only the apex of the whole creation, its 
self-conscinns fniniment and culmination, but 
he carries within himself the whole creative 
process and energy, able to transcend what is 
in's and not he himself. 

So religion can possibly have no nobler 
function than that of leading us back from the 
apparent man to the real man, and when the 
Swaini Vivekananda wanted to teach a man- 
making religion to those that came to him, 
he laid, in the first place, a strong emphasis 
on tile central reality of man in every correct 
conception of religion. In the second place, 
he emphasized also the self-sufficiency of man 
in creating his own environments, or in other 
words, his iiiiiate ability to evolve from with- 
in himself all those life-adjustments which 
have lo express in the language of worldly 
experience tlic unspeakable glory of his 
Atman or self. Given a man living up to 
his reality, all sorts of wonderful organisations 
of men and tilings are tlie results flowing 
naturally out of lu'm. Such a man is not the 
organiser of men and things, but rather 
involves such organisation as a polentialiiy 
of his nature. He is the organisation, and in 
living his life he is bound to grow out into a 
leader and organiser of men. Buddha said 
that he is the sangha or the Buddhist Church, 
and he would live as such down all the future 
ages. Man himself unfolds into organisations. 
He becomes the organic systems of men and 
things which, we say. he builds up. Unlike 
the apparent man, the real man never does 
but always becomes, jiisi as the ocean always 
moves and never flows like the river. 

This manifestation of man in his works, — 
this symboHsation of his inner being in and 


through his doings and organisings, — points 
out to us the great truth that if in all our 
collective strivings we are sure of the right 
sort of man, wc are sure of everything else. 
The right man is sure to .set everything right 
and a-going. The problem of the right sort 
of man is the essential problem in every 
noble undertaking. All other conditions of 
success come forth and lie low before the feet 
of the right man as the stepping-stone to 
his self-manifestation. So long as he does 
not arrive, things remain muddled up and 
tend to present constantl}' to our intellect a 
frightening array of conditions to be tackled, 
but these conditions transform them.selvc.s 
into easy means of achievement, when the 
arrival of the right man is announced. 
This is why the Swami Vivekananda wanted 
to place at the very foundation of all his 
schemes for service to his country and to the 
\vorld the practice of what he called a man- 
making religion. 

RELIGION AS THE NATION- 
Bl'ITDER. 

JV. 

Conrlitfiol. 

o far we have defined the organisation 
which can be truly called the Indian 
Nation ; now it remains for us to see how this 
organisation works. 

To recapitulate, we have seen that every 
thinking man belonging to India has to 
recognise the unity of Religion, a unity which 
it has manifested and demonstrated for us in 
the most direct and indubitable way. As this 
supreme and real aspect of Religion, in which 
we find the key to the harmonisation of all 
faiths and creeds, it has ever been tlie funda- 
mental purpose of Indian history lo evolve 
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and maintain for all mankind, that aspect 
gives us the central mission for which a 
united national life has to be lived by us in 
India. Thus religion not only gives us our 
national unity, but also constitutes itself our 
supreme national cause. It provides us not 
only the ground where to unite as a nation, 
but also the reason why to unite. So 
Religion solves for us the problem of national 
unity, and thereby carries victory, as it were, 
to the very heart of the problem of Indian 
nation-building, for national unity is the prana 
of a nation, which being once breathed into 
existence, the nation becomes born in this 
world. 

We have already referred to the false no- 
tion of national unity which seems to have 
sunk deep into the minds of our educated 
countrymen. Tliey think that we have to be 
one, because our politics, as being inhabitants 
of the same country, is one. Fancy a boy to 
argue that all the members of his family 
are one, because every day they dine together. 
Here the fact of dining together is merely an 
accident of tlie family unity, and not the 
essential attribute or characteristic such as 
gives that unity its true definition. So in tlie 
case of the Indian nation, as the legitimate 
product and culmination of the Indian his- 
torical evolution, the unity of political life 
would be an invariable accident of its 
national unity, but never its defining, 
essential, attribute or characteristic. Just 
as in the case of family unity, the fact of 
dining together does not give us the real 
principle of that unity, but we have to go 
deeper to that inner bond of mind and heart 
which welds the family members together and 
creates their history, so in the case of Indian 
unity, we have to go behind the external acci- 
dental circumstance of political unity to find 
out that real national bond, that real cement- 
ing principle, which will weld together the 
hearts of the Indian people and create their 
history in future as it has done in the past. 
Aud people whose constructive imagination 


quails before the apparent religious diversity 
that is bound to exist in India for ever on the 
surface, — well, they miserably fail to recog- 
nise what a marvellous solution of that very 
difficulty their own history has worked out 
in the sphere of their religious life. 

With the dawn of the modern age in India, 
what we stood in urgent need of was a 
national principle of unity transfused by a 
national type of patriotism. Indian history 
would have belied her own past and falsified 
the hope of a glorious future, had not religion, 
which has given that history the maincurrent 
of its long eventful course through all the 
past centuries, come forward to-day to fulfil 
that demand of the modern age. And if we 
in our crass perversity and detestable in- 
fatuation for the political ideal of the West 
ignore this noble achievement of our religion, 
the penalty we shall have to pay for it would 
be nothing short of annihilation, as the Swami 
Vivekananda warned us at the birth of the 
present century. 

But it is our greatest misfortune that that 
warning is ringing for us still in vain above 
the stupendous mass of confusion which our 
political craze is creating around us to-day. 
The echo of that noble warning is being daily 
drowned by the confused cries of political 
aspiration and the droning lamentations over 
political failures. Every political leader is 
mad after shining in the borrowed light of 
political importance, while the Indian people 
they profess to lead are sinking more and 
more into the utter depths of disorganisation 
and misery. Journals and magazines and 
newspapers are shooting up every day into 
the firmament of Indian literature, like rockets 
on the Dewali day, with a noisy flourish of 
towering hopes and promises, but nowhere a 
single word is to be found in that literature 
written to ward off the Western political 
contagion from educated minds or to en- 
lighten us as to where and how the real 
organisation work has to be commenced in 
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India. A tremendous rush of apparently full- 
fledged patriots is pouring from all sides into 
the arena of our public activities, while many 
are burrowing underground holes for their 
explosive tactics and are being brandied as 
anarchists, but ask any of them whether he 
knows that real Mother India whom he is 
fretting and chafing so much to serve and 
whether he knows the real nature of that 
service which she expects him to render, he 
will forthwith fire off an endless volley of 
Western political catchwords and half-digested 
principles of Western political history. In 
fact, deadliest disorganisation in the name of 
organisation runs rampant all over the 
country, and every call uttered forth on be- 
half of real organising work, such as is to give 
us that national life which our past history 
always foreshadowed, is like a voice in the 
wilderness. 

To return to our subject, we have seen how 
religion provides us with the national prin- 
ciple of unity and the national type of 
patriotism. Thereby religion in all the glory 
of its real unity constitutes itself the supreme 
end of our national life, and around it as the 
centre has to revolve that whole system of 
collective ends which goes to make up that 
national life. This is, in a nutshell, the way 
ill which national organisation in India has to 
work to fulfil all the needs of ,our collective 
life. The practical work of a national organi- 
sation can only be carried on through an 
external machinery of deliberative and exe- 
cutive (unctions and in the case of the Indian 
national life, this machinery has to reflect in 
all its parts what we have called in our theory 
the organic system of collective ends with 
religion as the supreme governing end in the 
centre. Thus the organisation of the collect- 
ive* ends of our national life has to reflect 
Itself in an organisation of men representing 
all those ends. Men in whom religion, as the 
synthesis of all creeds and faiths and as the 
nation-builder in India regulating all the 
other ends, is realised will form the centre of 


this organisation. The perpetual supply of 
such men will be provided by a central spiri- 
tual institution embodying the central mis- 
sion and purpose of our national life and 
harinoiiising the spiritual culture and disci- 
pline of all creeds and faiths, capable, there- 
fore, of drawing its recruits from all of them. 
This institution placed above the plane of 
social life in India and ail its diversities and 
representing rather their only possible fusion 
by a higher spiritual purpose, has naturally to 
be monastic in character. Men from such an 
institution .having realised religion as the 
nation-builder in India will be able to point 
out at evey step how religion is to regulate 
and provide for the pursuit of every other end 
of our national life. With these men of wis- 
dom, the representatives of all the other ends 
and spheres of our national life should deli- 
berate on all questions of national importance 
and these deliberations they may carry out 
through an executive body of their own which 
is in constant touch with the present govern- 
ment on one side and the people of all com- 
munities and faiths on the other. 

Ill fact if the essential principle of Indian 
nationalism, namely the peculiar organisation 
of all the collective ends of our national life, 
be properly grasped, it is not at all diflicult, it 
will be found, to formulate a scheme for the 
successful pursuit of those ends by the na- 
tion. For instance, under the political 
scheme of collective life which we are at 
present striving to work out, we are con- 
fronted with serious but quite unnecessary 
difficulties in adjusting our relations with the 
present political government established in 
our country. They being naturally jealous of 
their own political power through which they 
have to maintain their political hold on this 
country, and we having chosen the wrong 
path of national reconstruction lying through 
a progressive participation of that power by 
ourselves, our advance towards the goal of 
nation-building has to be unnecessarily 
hazarded through a long doubtful history of 
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mntunl fnctions niul mutual compromises. 
Under the .spiritual .sclieme of collective life in 
which Indian nationalism has to embndy it- 
self, it i.s really immaterial as to who wields 
political authority in the country, provided 
only that that authority is not cxerci.sed to 
the prejudice of our collective spiritual end by 
creating cither direct impediments to its pur- 
suit or indirect impediments such as hinder the 
pursuit of any other collective end even with- 
in the sphere allotted to it by the governing 
spiritual end. This provision for making the 
exercise of political power in India unembar- 
rassing to her spiritual .scheme of collective 
life does not fteccssarily imph' the granting to 
ns by England of Home Rule or political 
autonomy under any other name. It .simply 
involves quite a moderate amount of partici- 
pation, by our political representatives, in the 
political authority which England wields in 
India. This political programme will not only 
render it far easier to successfully adjust our 
relations with the political government e.s- 
tabli.shed in the country, but will also release 
a vast proportion of our collective energies 
now monopolised by political dreams to be 
directed to the real organising work which 
Indian nationalism demands of us. Let us 
conclude by touching briefly u|^n tiie various 
aspects of this organising work, 

. A better name for what we mean by social 
reform is social organi.sation, for most of the 
real evils which prey upon, for instance, the 
Hindu society will disappear if a nationalistic 
spirit of organi.sation be infused into it. If 
once the true nationalism of India be allowed 
to leaven our social life, its effeciency and 
compactness will begin to grow of themselves. 
The distinction between the higher and lower 
in social scale is natural to every society, and 
it can never be artificially aboli.shed. Only, 
in a healthy society the justice of such dis- 
tinction makes itself patent to all and organi- 
sation grows and deepens in spite of such 
distinction. But when the very criterion for 
judging social worth is lost, social distinctions 
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appear to be tyrannical and society begins to 
di.sintegrate. For then social reform which 
seeks the glory of raising him that was low 
cannot define what it was to be high so long, 
and along with the levelling of distinctions, 
the very social scheme which was the life and 
.soul of the society is crushed out of existence. 
In such a crisis of disorganisation, the remedy 
is to reinstate that .scale of social values 
which embodied itself in past social distinc- 
tion.s, — to restate that .scheme of social life in 
which the distinction.s originated. — and then 
to invite the low to emulate the high along 
the real line of .social worthiness ; and it i.s 
Impossible for any self-cnnscioiis society 
to withold recognition from real social 
worth. 

So let the real Indian natioiirilism come 
forward to define social worth. Let the scale of 
social distinctions be regracluate«l by reference 
to the degree of national importance to which 
every social unit rise.s. Let that life which 
.serves best the natit>nal purpose of practis- 
ing, pre.serving and preaching the Spiritual 
Ideal the whole nation stasids for, the higltest 
be in the social .scale. Let the amount of self- 
sacrifice which a life undergoes for the sake 
of having this national purpose fulfilled 
through itself deit-riiiine the degree af its 
social nun it. Such a critt rimi uf •social worth 
created Biahminhood in ancient India, and if 
the enthiisiasin r)f a nation united on the old 
spiritual basis proceeds to appl)- the same 
criterion again in determining and recognis- 
ing .sodial worth, social readjustments aie 
bound to work themselves out without all 
that opposition and friction which the cry of 
social reform, having not the true national- 
istic scheme of reconstruction to support it 
has rai.scd now-a-Hays ill India. When once 
the true national ideal is recognised by all 
and therefore becomes enthroned in our 
national life, wonderful ilhniiinrition will coinc 
to every society in India, for it will clearly 
see that whatever is conducive to the national 
ideal is good for it, the opposite of that being 
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evil. Thus we sliull iiud that religion which 
is lofty enough to become the nation-builder 
in India, is broad enouy[h likewise to work 
out the pro{>ress of every society in our 
country, severally but on lines of mutual 
harmony. 

And the same nationalism to which relig- 
ion gives birth in India naturally evolves for 
us the truly national system of education. 
National cultiirr and national education in 
every country follow llie lead of the national 
ideal, and unless this national ideid reveals 
itself to our rcnnitiymen and bcconu*s ac- 
cepted by them all, the establisliment of 
Ilindn Universities, Moslem Universities and 
C.'hrisliau Universities will only multiply 
factors of disruption. If the Hindu Uni- 
versity, for example, fails to embody in itself 
the national harmonisation of all the cultures 
that have met in India fioin tlic standpoint 
of the synthetic s[)iriln.'d ideal which give.; 
us the true Indian t)ati<inali>m, it is bound 
to degenerate into a power for the strongest 
denationalising factions. Hiii if the fabric of 
every university which a special denomina- 
tion of religionists raises, not for it'^elf only 
but ft)r all students from the n.ntion, accepts 
for the foundation of all the training it seeks 
to impart the ideal of religion as the nation- 
builder in India, then each denominational 
university will become tiuly nationalised^ 
constituting itself a blessing not only for its 
special founders but also for the whole Indian 
nation. The problem (jf education ifi fiuiia 
can never be solved unless every educational 
system in the country has its career piloted 
by religion as the nation-builder in India, and 
it is by this criterion of judgment that every 
educational step which our countrymen take 
to-day has to be judged. 

Next, in.sanitation and poverty constitute 
the keenest problems in India. The root of 
Ihe poverty problem in our country lies in the 
growing disorganisation id rural and com- 
mercial life, In the sphere of village life. 


there is no organised intelligence to cope with 
the modern conditions of agricultural pro- 
gress or to promote agricultural interests, 
lleing perfectly disorganised, we have lost 
every bit of freeilom either as the sellers of 
our land produce or as the customers of our 
daily uecc.s.sarie.s. If the tillers of the soil 
starve in India, that must bo because they do 
not get the propt.'i roturn for their toil both 
fniiii the .«(nl iiiul hum lh»3so that enjoy its 
produce. 'I'lic remedy must lie therefore in 
organisetl intelligence coming to their help, 
and this organised intelligence can be pro- 
jected into the sphere of Indian rural life only 
from a wider sphere of national organisation 
worked out by leligion as the nation-builder. 
St) if organised intelligence and activity come 
into our \illages as tlie rcilex of a national 
patriotism which tho.se villages have been 
trained from times immemorial to uiulersland 
and appreciate, the problem of rural insanita- 
tion and poverty will be on the way to s«.»lu- 
lioi). The poverty of our n»itldle classes is 
e.ssentially a penalty that they arc paying for 
de.serling their village.s anti with them all 
the well-established .sources of tliuir economic 
efficiency, through the blind impulse of 
wrong, tiisintegrating ideals of an alien edu- 
cation. 'I hey proved traitors to that scheme 
of village life to the protection of wliich they 
had been committed by the whole course of 
their past history, for it was their rcligiou-s 
duly to stand by that scheme even unto death. 
If again they rcassume this respcjusibilil)', 
they will supply the need of organised intel- 
ligence and activity so essential to the re- 
construction of rnral life in Indi.i, and this 
iiiral life, their mother of old, will provide 
ample means for their lionourable livelihood 
so that a time will come when Indian cities 
will reflect the industry and the wealth of 
her villages instead of reflecting as the}* do 
now the glare and wealth of an alien com- 
merce. 

Here we conclude this lengthy considera- 
tion of the clainvj of religion to hnild up a 
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nation in India. Nobody can deny that they 
arc strong enough at least to invite discussion 
by educated men all over inclia, and. it is 
hoped that readers of the Prabmidha Bharata 
will do their best to start siicii discussion in 
every way they find practicable. 

KPISTLES OF 
SVVAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

XLXVII. 

The Math. 
lUth August, I8U7. 

Dear- 

* * * My health is indifferent and al- 

though I have some rest I do not think I will be 
able to regain iny usual vigour till winter next. 
I had a letter from — saying that you are both 
coming to India. I, of course will be very glad 
to see you in India, only you ought to know 
from the first that India is the dirtiest and 
unheallhiest hole in the world, with scarcely 
any European comforts except in the big 
capitals. 

I learn from England that S — is sending 
A — to New York. It seems that the English 
work is impossible without me. Only a 
magazine will be started and worked by S — . 
1 had arranged to come to England this season, 
but I was foolishly prevented by the doctors. 
In India the work is going on. 

I do not think any European or American 
will be of any service here just now, and it 
will be hard for any Western to bear the cli- 
mate. with her exceptional powers 

woiks only among the — and thus she submits 
to all the indignities of isolation which a 
vdcchchhlt is made to undergo here. Even 

G smarts now and then and has to be called 

to order. G — is doing good work as he is a 
man aiiu can mix with the people. Women 


have no place in men’s society here and she 
can onlydo good among her own sex in India. 
The English friends that came over to India 
have not been of any help as yet and donot 
know whether they will be of any in the future. 
With all these, if anybody wants to try she is 
welcome. 

IfS — wants to come he may and I am 
sure he will be of very good service to me 
just now in organising the work, now that my 
health is broken. There is a young English 
woman Miss — very eager to come to India to 
learn the state of things, so that she may do 
some work when she is back home. I have 
written her to accompany you in case you 
come via London. The great difliculty is 
that you can never understand the situation 
here from a distance. The two t}- pcs are so 
entirely different in all things that it is not 
possible to form any idea from America or 
England. 

Yon ought to think that you are starting 
for the interior of Africa and if you meet any- 
thing better that will be unexpected. 

* * « * 

Ever yours etc. 

Vivekananda. 


Dcar- 


* 


XLXVIII. 


Almora, 

20th May, 1898. 


* * * 


Duty lias no end and the world is extreme- 
ly selfish. 

Be of good cliccr. “Never a worker of 

good came to grief.” 

* • a * 

Ever yours etc. 

Vivekananda. 
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“YOUR HAND IN MY HAND.” 

liv Eric Hammond. * 

eonoclasm is tin; easiest of games iind, tu the 
player, the least expensive. A small boy 
with miscliievotis intent may wreck a 
diawing-ioom in an hour or, in a few minutes, 
destroy priceless works of art cherished for cen- 
turies in some national gallery or museum. Ignor- 
ance as to the lamentable result of his doings may 
be claimed on the part of such a boy. He could 
not realise what tine conjunction of in»piialion, 
technique and iniinile industry had blended in 
the making of a picture, a statue, or a vase, whose 
form, proportion, colour-tone delighted and in- 
formed a wondering world. Unhappily there arc 
image-breakers and image-breakers. Unhappily, 
too, there are dospoilors of spiritual symbols whose 
weapons of oiYcnco are taken from an arsenal 
which they tbeinsclvcs would label “religious.” 
Their onslaught, unlike the boy’s, is premedi- 
tated, determined, and utilised in order to 
advance the prestige of their own creed by befoul- 
ing aiiotiier phase of faith. 

Sometimes, iiulecd, ibis deliberate aim is 
employed under tlic broad-spread banner of a 
gospel that should be world-wide. Attempts are 
made, for instance, to extend the cult of Chri.sl, the 
sweet reasonableness of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
by seeking out stains in the gainicnl of some great 
Teacher apparently outside the Christian pale. 'Fhe 
profound philosophy and saving grace embodied 
in the phrase “ Forbid him not! lie who i.s not 
against us is on our parC' is, sonietiiues forgotten 
or intentionally ignored. Within the pale, too, a 
similar unhappy method, someliines, oxert.s itself. 
Persons proclaiming Iheinselves Orthodox, Roman, 
or Anglican do their best possible to mar the 
emblems of one another’s wor.sliip. Discrepancies 
between profession and practice are seized upon 
with avidity and quoted as positive proofs that the 
creed professed is based upon error and built 
upon sand. 

Each and every church the world has known, has 
had to undergo in some pillory 01 another this 
form of peisccution. No mechanism of human 
invention is perfect. No assirnilaiion o: the in- 


luiniatiun ut llic .Spirit of Gud, no ritual embroi- 
dered atound it, no design to “ live the lite " in 
accordance with it, can he fully attained and pnrsueti 
by the majority of mankind. A>s*iie.lly. then, 
any cieed iii.siilulcil with the object of elovaling 
liumaiiity, of 1 ‘ringing manhood a step nearer the 
divine, should be judged— it jiiiigmuiit be wise or 
w'cli -by the must coexistent and devout of its 
disciples. A sane man does not judge the sun by 
it:', apparent t^pois. 

•* jmlginenl ’ One reflects reveicntly, appre- 
hensively, upon tho dictiiin, “What judgment ye 
mctc, the same shall be meted unto you.” One 
lemeinbers also the words of that great poet whose 
tercentenary we are about to celebrate, 

“ Why all the souls that weic. were forfeit once, 

And He Who might the vantage best have look 

Fouihl out the remedy. How would you be 

If He Who is the top of judgment should judge 
yon as yon are ^ 

O I think of th.li. and mercy then w’ill breathe 
v.ithin tour lips.'' 

Judgment, too often, is merely synonymous with 
cuiuleinnatiuii. Too often it e.xpre^seS the theory 
that “ I am light ” and, therefore, “you must be 
wrong.’’ 

How eloquent, how simply perfect in its elo- 
quence, wa.s Swami V ivekananda’s utterance, '* Our 
religion always presents dillereiil gradations of duly 
and holiness to different people.” 

Swamiji’s one desire, one inalienable aim, was to 
lead the river of humanity back to the Sacred Sea. 
Whatever aided man 011 The Way, Vivekananda 
endorsed and blessed “ We want,” he said, “ to 
set before you many systems, many ideals, in order 
that you may find one that will suit you ; if one 
does not, perhaps another may. " 

The clarity of his vision enabled him to see and 
tu assert what he saw with a brilliant and enduring 
force. 

“ Nations and individuals typify one side or type 
and cannot understand moie than that one. They 
get so built up into one ideal that they cannot 
see any other. I’he ideal is really that wc should 
become many-sided. Indeed the cause oi the 
misery ol the world is that we are so one-sided that 
we cannot sympathise with each other. ♦ * * V/e 
.'iiusi be as broad as the skies, as deep as the 
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ocean. ''' We musi })ccome niany-sicicJ. so 

as nf)i lo lolcratf hiii m <lo wliai is much more 
diftuiil!, lo sympaihisc, lo enter into the other’s 
path, and feel with him in his aspirations and seck- 
inK after (io<l." 

Nor does this gracious unity of feeling anywise 
liindcr any one aspirant in working out his own 
salvation in accordance with the Voice that calls 
to him. FTe knows that that Voice expresses 
itself in many notes and diverse tones, while the 
same soul-sound vibrates through all. 

All who enjoyed the high privilege of acquain- 
tance with Vivekaiianda and listened lo his teaching, 
l)ecaTnc aware of two things, 'rhey understood 
his unswerving allegiance lo the faith which was in 
him, the faith of which he was the melodious 
moulh-piece, and they understood as well that 
ileplh anrl width of sympathy wliich enabled him 
to grasp the hand and ihc spirit of every seeker 
after Ciod. lie never failed lo recognise the seeker 
whatever the road on which the latter journeyed 
towards the object of his desire. 'I’his universality 
of Swamiji’s sympalby was as iinirjue in fact as in 
expression. 

He realised, pos.sibly because of liis sympathetic 
thoroughness, llial though man must needs ** love 
the highest when he sees it," the route towards 
that highest lies through a land of effort and of 
struggle. He licKl, with the poet Browning, 

" When the fight begiii.s within himself 
A man's worth something." 

The kingdom of Heaven within illitinines the soul, 
enkindling that divine (lame which compels a man 
to move “towards his star." For him, therefore, 
there is no peace until the rapture of rcalisoiion is 
reached. 

Personally, racially, nationally, ihi.s experience 
has to be undergone. In the very mid.st of all tlie 
lamentable sorrow and suffering brought .^bout by 
the cruel war which even now is making the whole 
heart of the world ache bitterly, there is perceptible 
a great out-pouring of spirituality. 

The sense and the working of self-sacrifice has 
dawned upon thoiisands of formerly self-sali.sfied 
souls. The very es.^ence of the Bliagavad-Gifa has 
permealed lhc peoples of many Kinds. Remincia 
lion ot all that wab deal and attraciivo.. more 


especially of the love of material things, has he- 
come a deep desire, a holy niolive. 

Class mingles with class, the noble with the 
peasant, the prince with the people, the priest with 
those to whom heretofore the church meant little. 

Swainiji struck a chord of solemn music when 
he said, “ Re.sisl not evil done lo yonr.self, but you 
may resist evil done lo othei.s.'' When Belgium, 
in her supreme agony cried aloud, the response to 
her cry .showed itself in a magnanimous and 
magnificent resi.slancc to the evil heel that trod lier 
down and .saturated her soil wilh licr blood. 
Vivekananda .said, too, “ You should ciillivaie 
noble nature by doing your duty, * ami, in that 
saying, endorsed by many oiliers from the same 
lips, he exhibited that .salvation comes through self- 
lessness, “ noblc.sso oblige." Al.an saves lu'mself 
by giving himself. The nation, ihe world, is nnlv 
humanity on the grand scale and imiividually and 
collectively man-soul mu.st share in the upward 
struggle. The person and the people alike must, 
sometimes do well to be angry " : must, some- 
times, prove by undaunted actif)n that what is 
known and rccogni.scd as honour is of infinitely 
more value than “this little life." It is es.senlial 
that each son and daughter of the Father of all 
should appraise ‘ life" at its real wf)rlh, as a pas- 
sing phase, as a garment to be discarded at Mis 
bidding and in the fullilmenl. osj^ecially, of a diUv 
that i.s induced by nobililv. 

THE VAIRAGYA-.SATAKAM 

OK TIlF UrNDklOn VKUSE.S OX UENM’XCIA- 
TION nv ItnAUTRiriARI. 
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65. 0)i lieart ! never for a wliile earnestly 
tliink of the frail goddess of fortune, whose 
business is to sell herself away while moving 
in her haunt, namely the wrinkle of a king’s 
brow, (i. e. the bargain is struck by the smile 
or the frown of kings). Let us clothe our- 
selves in ragged garments and entering the 
doors of houses in the streets of Benares 
wait for the alms to be placed in the recept- 
acle of our hands. 

sfr wrru^lKS 

06. If there are songs (going on) before 
you, sweet (skilful ) poets from the South by 
your side and the tinkling of the moving 
bracelets of female waiters with waving 
chowrics in their hands, then lavishly attach 
thyself to the enjoyment of worldly happi- 
ness. If otherwise, oh my heart! plunge into 
the absolute type of meditation, 

fTHTRr— The deepest conccnlralion 
lossing all separate consciousness of the knower 
the known and the knowing. is the bushy 

Uiil of the yak used as a fan being an insignia of 
royally. 

= The argument in this .Sloka is that if you can 
lind only enjoyment everywhere you may enjoy, 
but really such enjoyment cannot be found in this 
world of misery. All worldly pleasures are trail- 
scient and limited. I'ur, in the next Sloka wc find 
that the author is preaching the uselessness of the 
fulfilment of worldly desires. ] 

htht: fiiw: ftr 

?rt: 1 

^rqrfaRiT: srar^Rr fir 

67. What then, though embodied beings 
obtain that prosperity from which all desires 
are milked ? What if their feet be placed on 
the heads of their cncnjics ? Or what if Uieir 


wealth brings friends, or if their bodies endure 
till the end of the creative cycle ? 

*r HfOTsrr 1 
f^srr 

68. When there is devotion for Shiva, no 
fear of birth and death in the heart, no attach- 
ment for family, no excitement of sexual 
passion.s,— when there is the solitude of forest 
dcplh.s, unsullied by the company (of world- 
ly men) and, aye, when there i.s renunciation, 
what more then is to be wished for? 

i>q«iRNr«T(fT wrafNr 

69. What avails all this agitating over the 
unreal ? Meditate, therefore, on that supreme, 
all-pervading, infinite, ageless, Brahman, in 
the light of Which all enjoyments like tlie 
sovereignty of the world appear as the desires 
of fools ! 

f< f *n rg | f iirro i 

j| EW lr*r livsoii 

70. I5eing tlin.s agitated, oh mind, j^oii 
(now) descend into the nether regions, 

( now ) soar up beyond the skies, and wander 
all around the four quarters. Why, even by 
mistake, do you not once concentrate on that 
Brahman of the nature of self and bereft of 
all imperfections, whereby you may attain, 
supreme bliss ! 

means “belonging to self," as the 
real stale of self is Brahman. The other re.iding 
would mean “submerged in self,” being 
its substance or rcaliiy. 1 

(To be continued).' '■ 
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INTRODUCTION TO JNANA-YOGA. 

[ Unpublished notes af a class-lesson given by 
the Swami Vivehananda.] 

This IS the psychic and philosophic side of Yoga 
and very difficult, but I will take you slowly 
through It. 

Yoga means the method of joining Man and 
God. When you understand this you can go on 
with your own dehnilions of Man and God, and 
you will find the term Yoga fils in with every defi- 
nition. Remember always, there arc different Yogas 
for different minds and that if one does not suit 
you another may. All religions are divided into 
theory and practice. The Western mind has given 
itself up to the theory and only sees the practical 
part of religion as good works. Yoga is the 
practical part of religion or shows that religion is a 
practical power apart from good works. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century man 
tried to find God through reason, and Deism was 
the result. What little was left of God by this 
process was destroyed by Darwinism and Mlllism. 
Men were then thrown back upon historical and 
comparative religion. They thought, religion was 
derived from element worship (see Max Muller on 
the Sun Myths &c. ); others thought that religion 
was derived from ancestor worship (see Herbert 
Spencer). But taken as a whole these methods 
have proved a failure. Man cannot get at Truth 
by external methods. 

If I know one lump of clay, I know the whole 
mass of clay.” The Universe is all built on the 
same plan. The individual is only a part, like the 
lump of clay. If we know the human soul which 
is one atom, its beginning and general history, we 
know the whole of Nature. Birth, growth, develop- 
ment, decay, death, — this is the sequence in all 
Nature and is the same in the plant and the man. 
The difference only is in time. The whole cycle 
may be completed in one case in a day, in the 
other in three score years and ten ; the methods 
are the same. The only way to reach sure 
analysis of the Universe is by the analysis of our 
own minds. A proper psychology is essential to 
the understanding of religion. To reach Truth by 


reason alone is impossible because imperfect reason 
cannot study its own fundamental basis. There- 
fore the only way to study the mind is to get at 
facts and then intellect will arrange them and 
deduce the principles. The intellect has to build 
the house but it cannot do so without bricks, and 
it cannot make bricks. Jnana Yoga is the surest 
way of arriving at fads. 

First we have the physiology of Mind. We have 
organs of the senses which are divided into organs 
of action and organs of perception. By organs I 
do not mean the external sen.se-inslrument. The 
opthalmic centre in the brain is the organ of sight, 
not the eye alone. So with every organ, the 
function is internal. Only when the mind reacts is 
the object truly perceived. Tlie sensory or motor 
nerves are necessary to perception. 

Then there Is the Mind itself. It is like a 
smooth lake which when struck, say, by a stone, 
vibrates. The vibrations gather together and react 
on the stone and all through the lake they will 
spread and be felt. 'l*he mind is like the lake ; it 
Is constantly being set in vibrations which leave an 
impression on the mind, and the idea of the Ego 
or personal self, the I is the result of these 
impressions. This “ I ” therefore is only the very 
rapid transmission of force and is Jn itself no 
reality. 

The Mind-stuif is a very fine material instm- 
ment used for taking up the Prana. When the 
mind dies, the body dies; but a little bit of the 
mind, the seed, when all else is shattered is left 
and this is the seed of the new l>ody called by .St. 
Paul “the spiritual body.” This theory of the 
material of the mind accords with all modern 
theorie.s. The idiot is lacking in intelligence be- 
cause his mind-stuff is injured. Intelligence can- 
not be in matter nor can it be produced by any 
combinations of matter. Where then is intel- 
ligence ? It is behind matter, it is the Jiva, the 
real self, working through the instrument of matter. 
Transmission of force is not possible without 
matter, and as the Jiva cannot travel alone, so 
some part of mind is left as a transmitting medium, 
when all else is shattered by death. 

How are perceptions made? The wall oppo- 
site sends an impression to me but I do not wv 
the wall until my mind reacts, that is to say, the 
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mind cannot know the wall by mere sight. The re- 
action that enables the mind to get a perception 
of the will! is an inteliectual process. In this 
way the 'whole universe is seen through our eyes 
plus mind ( or perceptive faculty ) ; it is neces- 
sarily coloured by our own iiKiividuAl tendency. 
Tiie reai wall, or the real Universe, is outside the 
mind, and is unknown and unknowable. Call this 
Universe A’, and our staleiiieut is lliat the seen 
Universe is A" plus mind. 

Wiiat is true of the external must also apply to 
the iiiieriial woild. Mind also wants to know it- 
self, hill tills self can only be known ihrutigli the 
medium of the mind and is, like the wall, un- 
known. This self we may c<ill F, and tlie state- 
ment would then be, Y plus mind is the ical 
inner seif. Kant was tl;e first to anive at this 
analysis of mind, but it was long ago stated in the 
Vedas. We liave thus, as it were, Miiid siauding 
between X and Y and reading on both. 

If X is unknown, then any qualities we give to it 
are only derived from our own mind. Time, 
space and can.'^aiion are the linee coiuliilons 
through wiiicli mind porceivc.s. 'l ime is the con- 
dition for li>e transmission of 'riinuglit, and space 
for the \il)r;ilioii of grosser matter. Can {nation is 
the .sequence in Vitiicli vilnations come. Iiiiiid can 
only cogi'.i ..c llnuugii ihci^c. Anuiiing, llierefore, 
beyond mind iiiusL be beyond Time, .Space, and 
Causation. 

Tu the blind maii the \vorld is perceived by 
touch and sound. To us with five seii.ses it is 
another world. It any of us develuued an electric 
sense and tiie faculty of AL elng electric waves, the 
world would appear dilTcrenl. Vi-t t!:^? t.utld 
as the X to all of thc.se is still the .same. A.s each 
one brings bi-; own mind he .*;^es his own world. 
There is X phis one sense ; X plus two senses, up 
to five, as we know hinuanity. Tlic rc.-.iill is 
constantly varied, let X remains always unchanged. 
Y is also beyond our minds and lieyond 'i'tmc, 
Space and Caii.satj«;]i. 

But» \fiu may a.sk, “ Tlow' -bi \\f* know lh»,ic are 
two things (X Y) b-.*yond i'i i:C, l^i>uce and 
Causation Q til:; true, rinn; ukiIi .s cliffer'mtiallon 
BO that, as both are really beyond Time, tliey must 
be really one. When mind sees this ‘•one,” he 
Calls It variously : X, when it is the outside world, 


and Y, when it is the inside world. This Unit 
exists and is looked at through the lens of mind. 

'idle Being of Perfect Nature, universally ap- 
pearing to ui?, is God, is Absolute. The un- 
differentiated is the perfect condition; all ollicrs 
iiuist be lower and *.101 permanent. 

Wb.it makes the undifieieniiaied appear differ- 
enihitcd to Mind? This is the same kind of 
question as : Wliai is the origin of evil and free- 
will? The qneslion itself is contradictory and 
impossible, because tiie question takes fur granted 
Cause and Kffect. There is no cansc and effect in 
the undifteictuiated ; the question assiiiiies that the 
iiiulilTcreiitialed is in the .same condition as the 
diffvivi.u.ited. 'Wilis' and ‘wherefores' are in mind 
only. I hc Self is i>e\und i.!ausaiion and it alone 
ia free. Its light it is which percolates through 
every form of mind. With every action 1 assert 
1 am flee, and yet every action proves that 1 am 
bound. The real self is free, vet when mixed 
with mind and body it is not free. The Will is 
the first iiianite.stntion of the real self, the first 
Imiiiatiou iher'rforc of this real self is the Will. 
Will is a compound of Self and Mind. Notv, no 
compound can be permanent, so lliat when we 
will to live, we mu.<>t die. Iinmortal Life Is a 
coiitiiidici'on in lernia, fur T.ii'c being a compound, 
li c.innot l)e immortal. True Being is undiiferen- 
tiatei! and eltrnaL How' docs this Perfect Being 
become mixed up willi Will, JVfind, Thought — 
al! defective things ? Ic never has become mixed. 
You are the real you--(tlie Y of our former 
slnlemcul); you never were Will ; you never have 
ciiangcd ; you us a person never existed ; it is 
illusion. Then on what, you will say, do the 
plionomeiia of iliusion rest? 'i'his is a bad ques- 
liuii. llln^i''*.! never ci\ 'rriuh, but only on 
illii.sion. Kiel) tiling struggles to go back to what 
was before these illusions, to be free in fact. 
What then is tiie viiliu' of Life It is to give us 
experience. Does ibis view do away with Evolution ? 
On lli^ cunirary, it explains it. It is really the 
pr..CwSS cf lefiiiciiieiit of matter allowing the real 
self to manifest itself. It is as if a screen or a veil 
were between us and some other object. The 
object becomes clear as the screen is gradually 
wiibdiawii. The question is simply one of mani-' 
festalion of the higiier self. 
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A PAGE FROM THE LIFE OF SREE 
RAMANUJA. 

( By Brahmachari Bhakikhaitanya. ) 

Ramanuja became a positive botheration to his 
teacher Jadava Prokash. He would argue with 
iiiiii and refute his philosophy in all points. Truly » 
the disciple excelled his master in his own ait. 
This Jitdava could not bear at all. He always 
wanted to avoid Raniauuja any how. 

One day he held a conference with his favourite 
•disciples ; and asked their opinions as to how to 
get rid of the prig Ramanuja. At last it was 
concluded that Ramanuja must be killed.. Jadava 
said, Come, let us go on a pilgrimage to bathe 
In the Ganges and purify ourselves. Yon all do 
speak about our holy desire to Ramajuna and try 
lyour best to persuade him to accoinpany ns. On 
xnir way, we shall secretly kill him and taking our 
hath in the Ganges we shall expiate oiu sin/' 
The disciples became very glad at these clever 
words of their master and accordingly tlicy 
tempted Ramanuja to go on a pilgrimage to the 
•Ganges. 

Kamaniija had a cousin named Govinda. He 
loved Ramanuja more than his life. He was also 
a student of Jadava J'rokash and a class-mate of 
Ramanuja. When he heard that Ramanuja was 
going ou a pilgrimage lie eagerly wanted to 
‘follow him. 

On an auspicious day, at the auspicious moment 
Jidava with all his disciples started on the pil- 
grimage towards Arydvaria, Though the separa- 
tion from her son was unbearable^ the virtuous 
mother of Ramanuja did not stand in the way of 
iiis going on a pilgrimage. A few Jays passed and 
Jidava with his disciples reached Gonddranya at 
•the foot of the Yindhyas. All over there it was a 
deep forest. Hardly any inhabitants were to be 
found. Here J&dava was trying to And an oppor- 
iluiiity to carry out his horrible project. But 
Govinda came to know of it somehow, while 
simple Ramanuja could not have the slightest sus- 
picion of the blow aimed at biin. A pure man 
always thinks others to be pure. One day Rama- 
utija ai d Govinda went to wash their hands and 
UU iu tliC walci of a hike u^;ar by. Finding Rama- 


nuja alone there, Govinda informed him of the 
danger and advised him to fly away. These 
terrible creatures will immediately take your life in 
this lonely forest. So, try to hide yourself some- 
where.” Saying this Govinda left him and joined 
the band of disciples. 

When J^d.iva Prokash sought for Ramanuja lie 
came to know that he was not in their company. 
Then they all became anxious to find him out. 
But ill tliat deep forest none could find any clue 
of him. Then they called him loudly but no reply 
came. 'I'hey at last concluded dial Ramanuja must 
have been already killed by some ferocious animal 
iu the jungle and became pleased at heait. But 
they knew that Govinda was his relative, so they 
shed crocodile tears before him. 

Oblainingth.it terrible information from Govinda, 
Ramanuja was lost in a maze for a short time. 
The whole world grew dark before him. That 
3*niing boy of eighteen being destitiile of friends or 
help-mates coiiUl not find out what to do in that 
lonely fore&^t. But he soon regaineil his senses 
and a kind of super-natitral power touched his 
heart, ami he fell as if some one within him ex- 
claimed ** Wh.it is there to be afraid of ? The Lord 
Is always protecting you and He is with you.” He 
forthwith left the place and entered into the 
southern part of the forest, travelling with great 
speed till midday. He then became very tired 
and sat under the cool shade of a tree to rest 
awhile ; but lie soon fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was afternoon. After having 
washed his face, while he was thinking about the 
way to proceed, he found a fowler with his wife 
procci^cding tow'ards him. The wife of the fowler 
thus addressed him first: Oh iny child, why are 
you sitting here alone in this solitary forest ? Have 
you lost your way ? You seem to be a Brahmin 
lad. Where is your home ? ” Ramanuja said, 
” My home is far off from here — at Kanchipura in 
the southern side of India.” Hearing this the 
fowler said, “How have you come here, such a 
long distance, in this solitary deep forest haunted 
by dacoils and ferocious animals ? I know Kdnchi- 
pura; we are also going towards that country. 
Finding you alone here we broke off from the way 
to know about you.” Ramanuja asked, “ Where 
is your native place and what for are you gf'^nig 
towards Kiuchlpura?” The fowler replied. 
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“We were born in a village within this forest at 
the foot of Vindhyachala. The whole of our 
lives we have spent in the hunter’s cruel occupa« 
tiun, but remembering now that there is a world 
beyond, we are going on a pilgrimage to pass the 
rest of our days in good deeds. We have a mind 
to go to Rameswar via Kftnehipura. Fortunate we 
are that we have got a good companion in you. You, 
1 tliink, have lost your way. But don’t be anaious. 
Perchance that Lord, who gives shelter to ail, has 
carried us hither to help you.” Ranianii}a was 
first frightened to see the dark tall figure of the 
fowler with his red eyes. But finding in his face 
a kind of seriousness mixed wilii ailection, and 
In the simple affectionate words of his wife some- 
thing sweet and attractive, all doubts from his heart 
vanished and he was glad to follow them. 

It was twilight then. Darkness was spreading 
its gloomy net behind ilie trees ; and the fowler 
said, ” Let us be in a hurry and cross this part of 
the forest and pass the niglit on the side of a river 
whicii is not far off from lie re.” They reached the 
bank of the river within an hour, ’riiere the 
fowler gatliercd some dry wood and liglited fire. 
I'hey took rest for the iiiglil by its side, 'i'he wife 
of the fowler addressed her husband at dead of night 
and said, *• 1 feel thirsty. C’an you find water for 
me ? ” The fowler said, “ Now it is not possible to 
search for clear drinking water here. There is a well 
little way off with nice slops to go down. To- 
morrow morning you will satisfy your thirst with its 
pure water.” The wife of the fowler consented. 

Next morning rising from llreir IkhIs, they 
finished their morning duties and Ramanu)a fol- 
lowed the fowler and his wife. After walking for 
about half an hour tliey reached the well. Rama- 
nuja went down and wasliing his hands and face 
allayed liis thirst. He then brought some water 
with the hands joined together for the wife of the 
fowler. In this way lie fetched water thrice for her, 
but yet her thirst was not satisfied. So he had to 
go down to fetch water for the fourth time. But 
when he came up, to his great astonishment he 
could not find them there. He was at a loss to 
understand how and where they might have vanished 
from his sight witliin this short period of time. 
At last, he tiiought that they were not men ' they 
must have been some higher beings. Lord Nlrd- 
yanaand goddess Laksbsni in the forms of the 


fowler and his wife must' have been his guide and 
saviour. 

Just then a little distance off, he found the 
pinnacle of a temple and many buildings too, and 
he concluded that that was a city. Finding a way- 
farer near by lie asked him ” Sir, what is the namb 
of this place ? ” At this, the traveller astonishingr 
ly looked at his face and remarked, ” Well, are 
you coming from heaven, that you cannot rccc^- 
nise the famous city of K&nchi ! It seems fromr 
your appearance that you belong to this part of tho 
country, but you speak like a foreigner. Are you 
not a student of Jadava Prokash ? 1 have seen you 
many times in this Kinchipiira. Have you lost 
your senses ? ” 

With these words the traveller went away. Rama<^ 
nuja could not realise his surroundings. How 
could he come such a long distance so soon.r 
Is he dreaming ? No, it was not a dream. The- 
Lord helped him ; and with Him everything is^ 
possible. Next moment he remembered the 
fowler and liis wife and liis mental apathy wav 
gone. He, witiioiU any doubt understood that the 
infinite mercy of tlic Lord was tlie cause of hitf 
miraculous .safety amt return. He, then, with hi» 
heart overflowing with love, and shedding tears from 
his eyes, worshipped the lotus feet of N^rayana wiil» 
these words : 

Om! Salutation to the God of Brahminhood^ 
who is the protector of the cows and Brahmins p 
many salutations to Lord Krishna, the cowherd, the 
benefactor of tiie whole universe. 


ON THE CONNING TOWER. 

The name of the Sevashrama or Home of Service 
at Brindaban, a branch institution of the Ram- 
krishna I^Iission, is already 
The well-known to all readers 

Ramkrishna Mis-r of the Frabuddha Bbarata; 
sion Sevashrama it is one of those four 
at Brindaban institutions for the service 
cf humanity ^'hich the 
Mission has started in the four Iiolie.st plaocs of 
pilgrimage in Ngrihcui India, — BcifiircS; liar- 
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dwar, Bnndabanr and Allahabad. Tn the choice 
of these holy places lies implied a lofty Idea of 
national service as well ; for the Spiritual Ideal 
which gives us our type of nationalism has made 
these holy cities . the prominent centres of its 
culture. Each forms, as it were, a peculiar base 
for the great national army of .spiritual aspirants, 
and it is, in a manner, the most signiheant kind of 
patriotic service to carry help and succour, as the 
Sevashramas do, to the great soldiers of our relig- 
ion, — the pilgrims and Sadhus, who tend to crowd 
round these centres. 


The Brindaban Sevashrania has the most grati- 
fying record of such service to its credit, extending 
over almost a decade, but the most incongruous and 
regrettable circumstance under wliich it has been 
labouring all along is the w«int of a permanent 
habitation of its own. In the reports of its month- 
ly work, sent for publication in these columns, the 
workers have frequently drawn the altendon of the 
public to this distressing circiimstaiice, gnd we arc 
how glad to be able to announce that a plot of 
land, measuring 8.32 acres and situated on the 
bank of the Jumna, has been acquired for the 
purpose of constructing hospital wards, dispensary, 
and workers' quarters. It now remains for (l.’C 
generous public to come forward with contribu- 
tions for the building fund. All over the couiitry 
there must be many people in the Hindu com- 
munity who have special spiritual atti action for ihe 
holy Tiriha of Brindaban. It is needless to point 
out that the Home of Service looks up to them 
for having the construction ami upkeep of parti- 
cular wards or parts thereof endowed by them. 
Such endowments will, no doubt, be regarded by 
themselves as acts of special religious merit nr 
special spiritual satisfaction. Moreover, all people 
able to contribute even the smallest sum and 
interested in the work carried on by these Seva- 
shramas are fervently appealed to in this great hour 
of need in the history of the Sevashrania of Brinda- 
ban, and the President of the Ramkrishna Mission, 
Belur, Howrah, as also ihe Secretary of the Seva- 
shrama, Brindaban, Dt. Muttra, will be glad to 
Tecei\« and duly acknowledge all coiiUibutious to 
the building fund. 


It is interesting to gO through the Report 
of the Seva Sadait Home Classes Commillee. 

Bombay, for every ex- 
ExperimentS forthe perimeut made anywhere 

Spread of E in India in the interest 

tion among: Women ^ . 

of the education ef our 

women is bound to attract now-a-days the eager 
attention of the educated public. No thoughtful 
man can ignore the need of education for women, 
and every one is an advocate, in theory at ]ea.st, 
of such education. But doubt and suspicion 
are found to arise whenever any scheme of 
education for women is sought to be carried into 
practice. Setting aside cases of purely blind and 
idle conservatism, the real grounds of such doubt 
and suspicion have not anywhere been clearly set 
forth. But it is an undeuiaide fact that williin the 
atmosphere of onr collective tliought, there is al- 
most always a rc.irtiiig impulse of marked hesita- 
tion woiking on every large scheme of social and 
political advanceineut. In the light of this fact, 
it is quite jusiifMble to apply the term ‘ experi- 
ments ’ to all those efforts that are being made at 
present to spread education among our women- 
folk ; ))ut what is the psychology of this wide- 
spread hesitation ? 


When the vision of the Western organisation of 
life .'ind thought began to be forced into our minds, 
our own colleciive life and thought were lying in 
utter depths of disorganisation. But alihougli 
he}])le£sly dismantled and disorganised, they had 
some sort of individuality deeply wioughl by their 
past history into t'neir very being, however much 
oblivious of it they might have been at that time. 
Deprived of every scope for self-assertion, this 
individuality still strives to preserve itself even when 
we do not suspect its existence, and when our ten- 
dency to imitate Western idoals and institutions, a 
tendency naturally developed by Western educa- 
tion, violates in any measure the latent individua- 
lity of our collective life and thought, we find the 
re-action of a hesitating attitude produced around 
us by every step in what we call our social or 
political advancement. 'Fins reaction is the voice- 
less protest of the past history of our collective 
life and tlmught, and it will continue to impart to 
all our efforts in the social or political field an 
essentially experimental character, so long as the 
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national scheme of our collective life and thoiip:ht 
fails to inspire and govern everything tliai we seek 
to do for the good of our community and country. 

■ This inspiration of the real Indian nationalism 
Is tlie crying need behind all our present educa- 
tional activities. I'lie real success of all those 
institutions for the spread of ediicalion wliich are 
steadily springing up all over tlic country depends 
on this inspiration coming into them as tlie very 
governing factor of their existence. These insti- 
tutions, as for example the Seva Sadan liotne 
Classes, start into being with all tiic external 
requisites of a successful career. They naltirally 
invite great hopes to be centred round themselves. 
Even the nolde enthusiasm of self-sacrifice Irans- 
forms every day in tlieir early liislory into a bless- 
ing. Indeed, the one year’s record of an institution 
like the Seva Sadan Home (lasses is something 
to feel proud of, and some (»f tlie other proviiio'S 
also may siiow us something in the same line. 
Hut still these instilulions are doomed to remain as 
mere experiments, so long as they arc not informe l 
and guided by that true Npiiii t^f nationalism which 
alone can produce the real type of Indian woman- 
hood .such as our country expects to uli1i*;e for a 
glorious future. Su the essential qiie’^lion now is not 
how many educational institutions and agencies \vc 
succeed in starling or how many siiUjocls of 
study and teaching we com])reliend wiilttn their 
curriciiliiin, but what is that i-.l- a! and scIilmuc of 
life which wc have ti- seek conslanily to place be- 
fore those whom wc are so eager to educate. This 
is the crux of the whole educational problem in 
India. No other phase of the problem, liowcver 
much successfully tackled, is going to give us any 
clue to the sfjUitio:i (A the wtioio. 

And although the ITiiidu University has already 
emerged out of the hands of its Icgi.slniivc .sponsors, 
our rejoicings have to be very 
The Hindu much moderaiod by Ibc anxious 

University Ibought that tlie whole thing 
may yet prove a fiasco if it fails 
to tackle from the very oulJiot the crux of our 
educational problem. All provisions for the study 
of our ancient classics and scriptures, all arrange- 
ments, for imparting moral and religious instruc* 
ilons are bound to prove (utile at no distant date^ 
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if the labours of the founders of this Univerhily in 
organising its various functions are not constantly 
illumined and inspired by a clear vision of that 
organic scheme of life, both individual and col- 
lective, which truly defines our Indian nationalism. 
What education should aim at working out in the 
mind of n student is not merely a mechanical col- 
location of ideis and ideals culled from various 
systems of culture, old and new, but an organic 
co-ordination of ideas and ideals to constitute a 
particular type of character and llioiiglit such as 
would make liio actual life of the student naturally 
subserve the higher purposes of a national mission. 
Blit what will compel all ideas and ideals taught 
in the university to fall into a definite mould 
and arrange themselves into a definite system, if 
behind the teaching imparted there is not the 
governing factor of a deiinite scheme of lire per- 
fectly thought out in theory and positively realised 
inpiactice? Tii's constant inspiration of realised 
character as moulded by llie real type of Indian 
nationalism is the fuudaineiUal condition of success 
which tlie Hindu University is called upon to 
fulfil, for without this inspiration no amount of 
skilful manipulation of oiir cultural resources and 
educational possibilities will be of any avail. 

The large scope left in the scheme for the 
exercise of Government control would never pre- 
judicially nlTcct the real interests of the Univer- 
sity, if at every step no room for doubt is allowed 
as to the cv;ict type of character which the leacliing 
strives to produce on the iiasis of the true Indian 
nationalism. This very topic wc fully discussed in 
August last year, and wc pointed out then not only 
the motive wliich must needs actuate our Govern- 
ment to assure to itself an adequate scope for 
controlling the University at the slightest 
emergency, but also the best means at our own 
disposal for perpetually meeting the implied de- 
mands of tiiat motive to the satisfaction of both 
parlies. The whole question really arises from the 
uncertainty which attaches to the definition which 
the promoters of the scheme have been able as yet 
to give to the culture they seek to create and the 
way that culture is to be utilised in future in the 
interest of our country's problems. Our educated 
countrmen as well as the Government are waiting 
to see how this uncertainty happens to be remedied 
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by the promoters of the scheme, for with this 
remedy is bound up not only the pp -spect of its 
ultimate 'Success as contemplated by the former, 
but also important political interests to be protected 
by the latter. 

FAMINE RfiLlEF WORK OF THE 
KAMKRISHNA MISSION. 

: ne Report of SepUmb^r^ 2t. 

In our report dated Aug. 30 we referr ‘d to the 
outbreak of famine in Balasorc and Bankura, over 
and above what is going in Tippera and Cachir. 
It is gratifying to state ll at since the beginning of 
September, Government has come forward to 
relieve the distress in the BrahinanbariaSiilHlivision 
with doles of rice, gratuitous aid and agricultural 
loan. We have therefore held back for the present 
our distribution in all the centres of this Sub- 
division (including tlie new ones at Ram rail and 
Kuti), to recommence if ncccss.ir}*. Tn Silchar 
our work continues as before. Here the sitnntioii 
has slightly improved. We have distrihnted 159 
mds. 13 srs. of paddy seeds to 49 villages, and the 
cultivation has begun. The following is a sum- 
mary of the distribution of rice in these two Sub- 
divisions during the two weeks from 22nd Aug. to 
5th Sept. The figures in the last culumn include 
those of temporary relL f. 


Names of 

No. of 

No of 

Onfliitity 

Centres 

Villages 

Recipients of llico 
Mds. Srs. 

SuIUnpur 

35 

640 

43 

20 

Do. (next week) 

26 

626 

3 * 

*9 

Bbotakot 

14 

224 

14 

29 

Do. (next week) 

18 

294 

14 

38 

Gokama 

n 

M 5 

7 

ii\ 

Do. (next week) 

*3 

176 

8 

32 

Ashugram 

16 

360 

22 

10 

Do. (next week) 

I 

486 

26 

0 

Bitghar 

18 


>5 

0 

Brahmanbaria ... 

3 * 

441 

22 

32 

Do. (next week) 

33 

467 

29 

30 

Nasimagar 

21 

533 

28 

20 

Do. (next week) 

20 

473 

27 

0 

Shuilpur - > ... 

>9 

546 

27 

22 

Do. . (next week) 

20 

534 

30 

10 

aamrail ... 

20 

265 

13 

15 

Kuti 

8 

>33 

7 

10 

Do. (next week) 

*3 

417 

25 

30 

Silchar 

62 

1381 

7 > 

1 

Do. (next week) 

^4 

1694 

87 

20 


We have also trif*d to help distressed families 
belonging to the middle classes. Clothes also were 
distributed. 

Meanwhile tiie luckless inhabitants of Syfhet are 
in the grip of a ciisiress as severe as those in 
Brahmanbaria and otiier places. We have arranged 
to inspect the affected areas in this district and to 
open relief work as soon as possifile. 

In response to a piteous appeal from the Presi- 
dent, Raniakrishna Sevasiiram, Kotalipaia, Dt« 
Faridpur, we have sent Rs. 200 to be spent through 
him for relief of distress in that quarter, brought 
about by the floods. Out of this fund has been 
distributed 17} mds. of rice among 226 very 
needy |>eop1e. 

Ill ih'* district of Balasorc there is distress al- 
most everywhere, imt the pinch of scarcity is 
keenest in Tlianas Basudehpiir, Bhadrak and 
Dhaninagor. In many parts transplantation is at a 
standstill owing to want of rain. In view of the 
widespread distress it is a problem how the people 
can be saved during the next two months. Oovern- 
ment Is wuiking in Thaiia Basudchpnr. We have 
flxctl upon Bant, in 'riiana Bhatlrak, as tlic seat of 
our firsi centre, ami when tills centre is well 
organised, another will he opened, if practicable, at 
Annapal, in the same Thaiui. 

The situiitioii in Ihinkiira also is most critical. 
Crops for llic last two ye.irs were most unsatisfac- 
tory owing to want of rain, and this year tiic misery 
is at its iiiglicst. We have already started centres 
at Bankura and Bishniipur, at both of which 
centres die first distuhmion has taken place. From 
the Bankura centre 41 mds. of rice lias been dis- 
tributed to 60 villages, making up a total of 699 
recipients. The nrp wt oi' die Bishiiupur centre 
will bet published later on. The inspection is 
going on and we shall start new centres in other 
affected areas wherever the occasion will demand. 
People are migrating in large numbers to neighbour- 
ing districts in search of employment with obvious 
disappointment staring tliein in the face. Heads 
of families in many places have left their homes 
unable to behold their dear ones suffering from the 
pangs of hunger. 

The outlook is very grave indeed. The carry- 
ing on of relief work in five or six di.strict8 at the 
same time means a heavy strain on the purse. Yet 
we cannot remain idle spectators of these scenea 
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of privation and misery. We earnestly appeal to 
all our countrymen to economise their nieuns and 
reserve a share in aid of lliese woe-begone men, 
women and children. Lei us all heartily join 
hands in this service of God in the poor, in the 
weak, in the miserable. 

Contributions, of money and old and now clod es, 
will be thaiikfuily iccciwd a* d acknowledged 
at either of the following addresses — ( 1) Swauii 
Bralimanaiida President, Ramkrishna Mission, Bclur 
P. O., Dist. Howrah; (2)'rhe Manager, ‘Udbodhan* 
Office, 1, Mukheijee Lane, Baglibaz-.t.r, Calcutta. 

THE FOUR TEEN ril ANNLTAL REPORT OF 
THE RAMKRISIINA MISSION HOME OF 
SERVICE, BENARES. 

Wb have received the Fouiteendi A* nnal Report 
of the Kairikiishua Missimi llume Seiviti at 
Benares. It is a clear record of the coniimicd 
progress which iliis noble insiiiutlon is m in 
the philanthropic work undertHken on hehalf of 
thousands id po<ii people stricken with di'^ease ind 
poverty in the great City of Sliiva. The nninbcr 
of persons relieved in the year under review, 
namely 12,732. represents iii< increase <if 15 per 
cent, as compared wiiii la^t year. Of this miiiiber 
761 obtained indoor liospiial relief. In the register 
of persons relieved the entries represent almost all 
the provinces in India and almost all her creeds 
and communities. It is evident that diis philan- 
thropic institution has really become a national 
concern widi all our countrymen, and it is in this 
light that an appeal lias been made in the present 
Report to the public for im mediate co-operation in 
solving die dilTicult problem of accomuiodatioii 
which cunfiunls die noble workers to-day. 'The 
provision of separate infectious wards and of 
refuges for idd invalids who in utter helplessness 
drift about in Shivi/j City with the only hope left 
in tiieir life of closing it there for ever, forms the 
most ciying need of this insti’uT’on. Tlie only 
urgent remedy iherefop* is an extension of the 
present site and con.striictioii of new huiUlings. 
Timely help has coinr from the Government in tlie 
shape ot the acquisi.ion of 8.22 acres of adjoining 
land, on which construction work has already been 
commenced on a small scale, while the public are 


being at the same time most fervently appealed to 
for funds to meet construction expenses under the 
extension sclieme. Tiiis scheme wliich is fully 
explained in the Report, providing for 4 Dysentery 
waids, 2 for male and 2 for female patients, 2 
Cholera wards for them respectively, 4 other segre- 
gation wirds for Plague, Pox and Plilhisis patients, 

2 Astluins for old helpless invalids and quarters 
for workers and medical ofiiters, estimates the cost 
of the whole extension at imirc than one and a half 
lakh of rupees. Besides doiiations f 10111 the gener- 
ous public, the scheuie counts upnu endownieiiia 
Oil the constriiclioii of special wards and on beds 
t'liereiii in memory or honour of friends or relatives 
of donors. 

'1*0 our readers of all creeds and races we re- 
iterate the appeal made in the Report under review. 
This Ben I es ir..- it mi on is really, as the Report 
points out, a no'»!t; nionuineuL of our national 
spiiil of organisation and elmriiy. It is, to cpiolc 
fioin it, “not merely a place where poor and sick 
people resort to receive Ii«:Ip, but it is a temple 
where a whole niUio 1 performs the worship of (Jod 
with a new inspiration. Here philanthropy is 
exaltiMl into worsh p. charily into.coiiimimion, and 
a whole nation particip«ites in the l)lessing thereof." 
\Vc gladly ii.vile public charity therefore to conlri- 
bule by an unstinted flow towards the upkeep and 
expansion of the noble work of thi.s Benares 
Hi^ine of Service. All correspondence with refer- 
ence to the iiuilirmg memorial wards and the 
support of beds and so forth, as also all donations 
and coiuributioiis should be sent to the Assistant 
Secretary, Ramkrislina Mission Home of Service, 
Benares City. 

NEWS ANO MLSCKLLANIES. 

Thb !4th Annual Meeting of the Ramkrislina 
Mission Horne of Service, Benares was held on the 
and. October 1915 on the newly acquired land 
of the Home under tlie pri^sideiicy of G. B. Lam- 
bert Er,q.. I. S., Magistrate and Collector, 
Benares. Nearly 500 people of all ranks and 
comiiiunilies graced the meeting. The proceedings 
commenced with the reading of the 41I1. Annual 
Report by Rai Ravinaiulan Prasad Bahadur, the 
Secretary of - the Home which was much appre- 
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dated by all. Then at the Chairman's call Dr. 
I. J. S. Turaporewala Hc^d Master, Central Hindu 
Golleghite School rose and Mpokc how the useful- 
ness of tlie Floiiie is increasing ycrii* after year. 
The necessity of such an insiitiilion like llic Home 
of Service in a plpce like Benares is beyond 
question and it is the duty of everyone to extend 
a helping hand to enable the Home to carry on 
the required extension. Four wards for patients 
requiring isolation from others have been taken in 
hand and he wished to sec the whole project 
enuiiieratcd in the present Keport earned out at 
no disiaiii date. After him Prof. Shii Praknsh 
Bar-at-law spoke in Hindi the iinporiance and 
necessity of organised cliaiily. I'lie Kniiikiishna 
Mission Home of S::i vice is an organisation which 
deserves support fioin all, as service is rendered to 
all irrespective of caste and creed. Balm Atnrita 
Lai Bose of Calciilia, the drninaiisl, made a stir> 
ring speech for lielp to tlie lustituiion. Mr. K. P. 
Chatterjue followed him and spoke in Hindi. The 
chairman next oise and cxpre.s.scd his appreciation 
of the Home and hoped that help will he. coining 
to an iiistiiutiun like this. 'I'iic Secroiary then 
moved a hearty vote of thanks to itie C'h urinaii on 
behalf of the I lame of Service for the ket-ii 
interest taken and syinpailiy shown. The meeting 
then dispersed. 

We are glad to record the recent activity of 
the Vivekananda Society. Calcutta, in prop:igating 
the religion of Vedanta. I'he Society has arranged 
for weekly lectures on Vedanta in the trail of the 
Metropoliun College. Some of the leading 
Pundits of the town arc delivering lectures there, 
and we are glad to learn that the addresses arc 
being printed and published in bookTorm and are 
being sold at a nominal price. We have received 
one copy of the introductory lecture qn Vedanta 
by Pundit Praniatha Nath Tarkabhusriau of the 
'Sanskrit College. It is a very interesting lecture 
in chaste and simple Bengali dealing with the need 
of the realisation of Advaiia and explaining how 
Swanii Vivekananda tried to spread this aspect of 
religion among the masses and thereby how a 
new impulse has been produced in the mind of 
the younger generation to help and serve the poor, 
the Ignorant and the down-trodden as brothers, 
nay, as their own selves. It has got a nice frontis- 


piece with a picture of the Swami Vivekananda in 
a Icciuring posture. \Vu wish this noble scheme 
of the Society every success. 

The Rainkrishna Mission Sevashrama at Brinda- 
ban reports that during September, 1915, there 
wete ill ils imluor depaihneiil 22 old and 31 newly 
admitted ca.scs, of which 28 were discharged cured, 
4 died, 2 left treainieiit and 19 were still under 
treaimciit. In the outdoor department there were 
3238 cMitric.s in the rcgi.slcr, of which 2534 were 
repeated numbers of old cases and 724 new ca.ses. 
During the month one per.<{on %\as treated in his 
quarters free of charge and .supplied with medicines. 
'J'he accounts of the month .show Rs. 394 to be 
the total receipts of which Rs. 2. *5 were contribu- 
tions to the Building Fund, the total expenditure 
dining the inorith lieing Rs. 24c)- 7-3. One copy 
of the Ix'ok “Deva-iuini " was the only gift in kind 
received from the Ud bod liana Oihcc, C'alcuLta. 

It is gratifying to record the success of the 
Rumakii.dina .Society, Rangoon, the fourth annual 
rep‘irl of which (1915) lies on our table. Its 
lihiT.rv regist.’is 2.|.5 '['he ineeiiiigs of the 

society arc frequent and leciiircs are given to il;> 
inemtK'r.s. k is qiiile a non-scciariaii si/cieiy. 
Ev.m iheie is n Txl ihomnicd.ni member in it and 
.sttlecled verses fioin the Qiioraii weic recited 
dining the year under reviirw. ll lake.*; up philan- 
Ihropic wtnksniso when called upon lodoso, - -such 
a.s the education of girls and of Depre$.sed clas.ses. 

Wf. have been requested by the Honorary 
Secretary, Dacca Ramkrislma Mission to publish 
the following annoinicemeiil : — 'l*o coinmeinornte 
the memory of the late lamented Babu Riiphil 
])as, the renowned Banker and Zemindar of 
Dacca, his woiihy grandsons Babus Romesh 
Chandra and Jogesh Chandra Das have promised 
to contribute Rs. 5,000 towards the construction of 
a building for the Rainkrishna Mission Branch 
Centre, Dacca. 

In our last issue of the month of October we 
have published the list of donors and dduations 
to the Rainkrishna Mission Famine Relief Fund 
started in Almora by His Holiness the Swami Siva- 
nandaji. In addition to that the following list is 
sent for publication : 

Dr. K. B. Karki Civil Asst Surgeon, 

Almora ... ... ... Rs. 2 00 

Members of the SuddbaSahilyaSamiii Rs. 400 
Paltan Bazar... ... ... Rs. 200 


Tola) Ks. 800 
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One way for attaining Bliakti is by repeat- 
ing the name of God a number of times. 
Miuifntms have effect, — the mere repitition 
of words. Jalangiman Chettrs powers are 
due to the repitition of Mantram — repitition 
of certain words with certain ceremonies. The 
powers of tlie asiras or vdnas (weapons etc.) 
of ancient war were due to Mantram. This is 
taken for granted throngliont our Shastras. 
That we sliuiild take all these Shastras to be 
imagination is superstition. 

To obtain Bhakti, take the company of 
holy men who have Bhakti, and read books 
like the Gita, and the Imitation of Christ ; 
always think of the attributes of God. 

The Vedas contain not only the means 
l)ow to obtain Bhakti but also the means 
for obtaining any earthly good or evil. Take 
whatever you want. 

Bengal is a land of Bhakti or Bhaktas. 
Tlie stone on which Chaitanya used to stand 
in the temple of Jagannath to see the Image, 
was worn by his tears of love and devo- 


tion. When he took Sannyas, he sliowed 
his fitness for it to his Guru by keeping 
sugar on his tongue for sometime without 
it being dissolved. He discovered Brinda- 
van by the power of insight be acquired 
through devotion. 

1 will tell you something for your guidance 
in life. Everything that comes from India 
take as true, until yon find cogent reasons for 
disbelieving it. Everything that comes from 
Europe take as false until you find cogent 
reasons for believing it. 

Do not be carried away by European 
fooleries. Think for yourselves. Only one 
thing is lacking : yon arc slaves ; you follow 
whatever Europeans do. That is simply an 
Impotent state of mind. 

Society may take up materials from any 
side but should grow in its own way. 

To be shocked by a new custom is tlie 
father of all superstition, the first road to 
hell. It leads to bigotry and fanaticism. 
Truth is heaven. Bigotry is hell. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


TN the history of human culture, the modem 
^ age presents a peculiar phenomenon in 
the sphere of religion. Never before in that 
history, the cultivation of human thought and 
sentiment appropriated to itself such universal 
attention and importance. Modern culture, 
as a consequence, has clearly developed a 
tendency to concentrate and exhaust itself 
wholly in the cultivation of intellect and 
sentiment. It has thereby not only ignored 
its higher possibilities, but has grown sceptic 
about them. All pursuits of the human mind 
find themselves confined within the sphere of 
intellect and sentiment, and religion, wliich 
owes not only its birth but its whole value 
and aim to a higher type of realisation, finds 
itself metamorphosed and crippled into a 
religion of the intellect and sentiment. 

In the place of a religion of higher realisation 
modern culture has given us this religion of 
intellect and sentiment. The full significance 
of this insidious, gradual substitution has not 
yet dawned upon educated minds all over 
the world, and very few amongst them care 
to enter into the real spirit of that teaching 
left by the Swami Vivekananda and his 
Master, namely, — ^“Religion is realisation." 
Now this term " realisation " requires first to 
be clearly understood. We always speak of 
.realising an idea, and by that expression we 
mean the actual experience of the con- 
tents of that idea. If I liave the idea of a 
tree, I am said to realise that idea directly 
I see that tree. Here seeing is equivalent to 
realisation. So in the case of sense-objects, 
their idea becomes realised through " sensing" 
or sensuous perception. Going a step further, 
in the case of ideas which denote a relation 
between the thinking, willing and feeling 
mind and any mental object of thinking, 
willing and feeling, what constitutes lealisa* 


tion is the actual mental experience of such 
relation through thinking, willing and feeling; 
Thus far we see that the subject realises an 
object either through the sen.ses or through 
the intellect, or through both combineti. Rut 
the scope of its reali.sation does not end here. 
Besides the.se two phase.s, actual experience 
or realisation has another higher pha.se which 
is the real birthplace and playground of 
religion. 

This higher phase of experience or realisa- 
tion transcciiils the seiise.s and the object- 
world which the intellect creates for ns out 
of the materials supplied hy the sense-s. 
Therefore to say that religion is realisation is 
to identify it with tills transcendental type of 
realisation. Religion is neither a fact of 
sensnons perception, nor an idea to be com- 
prehended by iiitellectiial operations. So 
religion can never be reali.sed within tlie 
.sphere of the senses and the intellect, and 
whoever wants his religion to lie real must 
seek to transcend this sphere. Hut do we in 
modern times seek to carry oiir religion 
beyond the realm of intellect aiul sentiment ? 
Our religion, rather, is inereli- a matter of intel- 
lectual faith and intellectual sentiment, and how 
few of us care to iiiteiisify that faith and that 
sentiment till intellect and its creations fade 
away itito non-entity and the re.ni experience 
of religion begins to dawn iqiun ns. Religion 
within the limits of intellect and sentiment is 
no religioti at all. It is worse tlian a travesty 
of religion. It is a rotten perversity tliat is 
breeding tlie most poisonous germs in the 
atmosphere 'of modern religious life. Let us 
point out some of the glaring effects of tliis 
sub.stitiition b}' modern culture of a religion 
of intellect and sentiinent in tlie place of tlie 
real religion of realisation, wliicli lias just 
been allowed au obscure nook to exist under 
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the doubtful tiomendsiture of mysticism/’- 
mostly a byword of spiritual morbidity. 

!f religion consists in intellectual faith and 
sentiment, everybody wlio excels extraordi- 
narily in such faiili and sentiment must be a 
saint or rishu There are iiitellectiial ways in 
which such excellence of faith and sentiment 
may be made patent to the whole world, A 
writer or a poet, for example, having such excel- 
lence of faith and sentiment forthwith becomes 
a riskU und in tlie field of modern culture rishis 
are springing up like mii'dirooms. These rishis 
of the religion of intellect and sentiment are 
working wonders in the matter of exposing the 
hollowness of the whilom religion of realisa- 
tion. The old religion drove out God from 
ordinary life and placed him in a limbus of 
asceticism ami renunciation. The prophets 
of the new religion claim to bring back God 
to every man in every walk of lifcr The 
old prophets drew a sharp line between the 
flesh and the spirit ; they used to distiiigiitsii 
things of the world from things of the spfrit. 
The new prophets have kiioclced down these 
false barriers and have reconciled tlie flesh 
with the spirit. The okl religion used to 
speak of dying to the world in order that one 
may live itnto God. The new prophets have 
discovered the key to the life everlasting not 
in a morbid dying to the world, but hi living 
the life in it as given to us. In this way 
the whole field c^f inf>derii culture Is domi- 
nated by a new order of propliets with 
wonderful pretensions of religious Insight and 
wisdom. 

But what is the basis of these high-sound- 
ing claims advanced by these new prophets 
of modern literature and Ihniight ? They are 
based purely on the authority of intellect and 
sentiment. Intellect says that God is im- 
manent in His creation ; the operation of all 
laws is but the working of His intelligence. 
Sentiment takes up the tune and sees the 


thought and beauty of God welling up in all 
things and relations of the world. Intellect 
established the idea of Divine immanence and 
sentiment gave to that idea the warmth of 
feeling. First we have tlie idea, the intel-' 
lectual faith, that God is in everything ; and 
then sentiment gets hold of this idea and 
weaves poetry round it, or in other words, 
feeling reacts on the idea and we have good 
poetry. Modern culture has extolled this 
pturely intellectual process into the status of 
religion. As a result, the advanced devotees 
of this pseudo-religion, great poets and 
tbriYkers, constantly declare that they are 
tasting tlie Irigliest fruits of this religion of 
Divine hnmanence and therefore the old ideal 
of renunciation and all that it implied are 
perfectly useless. This declaration ringing 
high tlirotigh tlie new vistas of modern liter- 
ature and thought has confirmed men in their 
natural clinging to the world which intellect 
has created for them, and has produced a 
universal feeling of disdain against tlie old 
ideal of reiumciation. 

Blit does religion simpTy consist m iiitef' 
lectnal faith and poetic sentiment ?* This is 
the essential question. The reality of God is 
the foundation of every religion. So the ex-' 
perience of religion can never really begin 
unless and until this foundation is first 
reached. But what do we mean by the reality 
of God ? Is God real in the sense in which all 
sense-objects are real ? No. Sense-objects, in 
order to be revealed to us, require of us 
nothing but particular position in space. God 
is not revealed in this way. Is then God real 
in the sense in which all thoughts, sentiments 
and volitions are real to us? No. The mental 
processes and products are abstract relations 
and the test of tiierr reality is their conform- 
ity with the reality of concrete things. The 
intellect only gives us our particular way of 
seeing and relating sensuous realities; it does, 
not reveal to ns any realities be^'ond those 
revealed by tlie senses. So if .God is not a 
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reality within the domain of sensuous real- 
ities, intellect is also powerless to establish his 
reality. When the intellect says that God Is 
immanent in all sense-objects, it does not 
make God real to us even to the extent 
sense-objects are real ; neither does it relate 
one reality with another, but simply connects 
an abstract creation of its own with concrete 
things of the world, or more psychologically 
speaking, it foists on its own concrete depen- 
dent creations an abstract creation of its in- 
dependent processes. 

The God of the intellect is therefore unreal. 
It is a God which is less real than any object 
lying before my senses. The religion of the 
intellect and sentiment naturally , finds it very 
easy to reconcile sensuous realities with this 
unreal God. It is this God that that pseudo- 
religion brings back to every sense-infatuated 
man and bids him cling closer to all the 
attachments of the world. It is this God that 
the prophets and seers of the pseudo-religion 
of intellect find dwelling in every object of this 
sensuous world and run into fits of sentiment 
over the idea. The mere facts of their intel- 
lectual and sentimental life, they have styled 
as religious experiences, and on the strength 
of these experiences they want to dethrone 
the God of renunciation and substitute an 
unreal God in his place. These so-called 
experiences of religion not only render it 
unnecessary for us to detach ourselves from 
the world which the intellect creates for us, 
but absolutely require of us an unswerving 
devotion to all the ties and bondages whicli 
that world naturally implies, for the practice 
of a religion which the intellect creates for us 
naturally and necessarily tics us down to all 
the creations of the intellect evolved for the 
satisfaction of human desire. 

From all tin’s miserable travesty of religion 
let us turn V) the reality of God as the 
foundation t . sry form of religion. God is 
not a vedity existing side by side with other 


realities within the domain of the intellect 
and the senses. God is no doubt a pre- 
supposition for every kind of reality we 
recognise through the intellect or the senses ; 
and that is why the intellect finds the postu- 
late of a God superim{x)sed on all its acti- 
vities ; that is why our intellect and sentiment 
spontaneously search for glimpses of Divine 
reality. But it is a profound fallacy for our 
intellect and sentiment to restrict that quest 
within the range of their activities and then 
to confound the unrealised idea of a God 
with God himself. And it is by feeding tlieir 
minds on this unrealised idea of God tliat the 
new prophets have developed a conception of 
religion that dispenses with the old ideal of 
renunciation. Let them sincerely strive to 
carry their idea of God and religion into con- 
crete realisation, and they will find the world 
of intellect to which they love to cling vanish- 
ing and the promise of renunciation fructify- 
ing. For it is implied in the very psychology 
of religious practice that the more our mind 
approaches the reality of God the more 
the reality of the sensuous world recedes 
from us. The reality or realisation of God is 
psychologically incompatible with the reality 
of the world of intellect. 

It is this psychological truth which renders 
hollow all the pretensions of the new prophets 
of the religion of intellect and sentiment. 
God is a reality which transcends intellect and 
intellectual operations and religion is a reality 
only in that spltere of experience where God 
is a reality. Therefore true religion and its 
principles can never be evolved from ex- 
periences which lie within the sphere of in- 
tellect and sentiment. The doctrines of the 
new prophets, the challenge they fling at 
renunciation, their so-called reconciliation of 
the flesh and the spirit, of worldly attachments 
and spiritual realisations, are all based on 
intellectual and sentimental experiences, and 
constitute mere idle talk in the light of true 
religion, It is one. of the greatest misfortunes 
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of the modern age that on all this idle talk 
people have readily learnt to hang a sort of 
idle justification for pursuing objects of their 
worldly attachment. How glibly they talk 
of realising God llirough all the worldly 
pursuits to which they are attached ! How 
vainglorious is their apparent defiance of all 
the worldly ties by which they are bound 
heart and soul ! How pnrile is the disdain- 
ful sneer they fling at ascetics whose only 
fault is that they whole-heartedly follow the 
ideal of renunciation, the qua non of 
spiritual realisation ! 

So let ns accept the incontestible psycho- 
logy of real religions experiences. In the 
world of intellect aiul sentiment, constituted 
by sensuous realities, wc can simply pursue 
the idea of religion and God. This secondary 
ideal pursuit of religion can never bring us 
face to face with the truths of religion, for 
being all the while in the world of sense- 
objects, we can only relate real facts of that 
world not to God and religion as fads, but 
to God and religion as ideas^ and facts may 
not fit in with facts just as fluid ideas may 
do. The theory of Divine immanence being 
the theory of an idea, it has been possible for 
many new prophets to preach .and sing the 
glorification of worldly attachments. So long 
as God remains with us an idea, the real 
meaning of Divine immanence will not dawn 
upon us, and therefore when people glorify 
worldly attachments by bringing an ideal 
God into all manner of relations with those 
attachments, they give us nice poetry but 
not religious truths. The world of intellect 
and sentiment, created by desire, is incom- 
patible with the world of spiritual realisation. 
When spiritual realisation comes, whether of 
Divine immanence or of Divine Lila^ intel- 
lect vanishes with all its creations. There 
is therefore a world of difterence between 
Divine immanence or Lila in talk and the 
same thing in reality. 


The cry of man}' prophets of this modern 
intcllectualism is that Vedanta strikes up a 
false antithesis between God and the world 
as wc find it through the intellect and the 
senses. These people know precious little 
about the real standpoint of Vedanta. 
Advaita Vedaiita, for instance, has nothing to 
do with synthesis or antithesis between God 
and anything else. The real complaint of 
these critics is : Why cannot Vedanta allot 
in their scheme of religion a permanent place 
for the sweet attachments we feel for objects 
of our sensuous experience ? The Scriptures 
say, God is all sweetness ( rendering as 
sweetness, of course). So through what- 
ever we enjoy as sweet, we enjoy God Him- 
self. Vedanta says : yes, you enjoy God in 
talk or idea, not as a fact. When in fact your 
sensuous sclfenjoys sweetness, it enjoys things 
like sugar; when in fact your intellectual 
self enjoys sweetness, it enjoys sweet relations 
as between sensuous objects. Hut God is neither 
sugar, nor any relation between objects of 
intellectual cognition. So you can only enjoy 
sweetness ( or w ) that is God when you 
transcend the world of intellect, — which 
means — when no attachment binds you down 
to worldly relations and enjoyments. So it 
is pitiable delusion to say that one enjoys 
Divine sweetness through the loving relations 
created and experienced by the intellect ! 

In fact, a most treacherous form of secular- 
ism and materialism is going to be established 
even in India, the land of renunciation, through 
these fallacious doctrines of the new pro- 
phets of the religion of intellect and senti- 
ment. It is far better for India that her 
people honestly confess their inability to 
pursue the higher ideals of life, set before 
them by their teachers of old, to the extent to 
which those ideals ought to be pursued by 
them, than that they delude themselves into 
a proud, defiant opposition to those ideals on 
the strength of a theory of religion which 
reduces religion itself into pleasurable and 
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volatile fancies fitting into every mould of 
human desire. Let us remember that reli- 
gion is the most diflScult, because it is the 
highest, pursuit of man ; but only to a sincere 
mind, it comes naturally and spontaneously 
as 'll steady uplifting of the soul, while to one 
who is clever to whitewash Ms worlditness 
hy intellectual theories of religion it remains 


the despair of his intellect which loses itself in 
the maze of its own delusions. VVe shall again 
return to the subject in future, consiclering its 
im|)ortance for those who want to make a real, 
healthy start in their spiritual life, free from 
all false notions of religious progress and 
endeavour. 


THE NEW DEVELOPMENT OF THE ADVAITA. 


P eople conversant with the different 
systems of Indian philosophy general- 
ly represent the Advaita as a system of 
religious theory and practice based on Juana 
in contradistinction to the various phases 
of the Dvaita as comprising a parallel system 
based on Bhakti. The traditional line of dis- 
tinction drawn between Jnana and Bhakti is 
generally taken to represent the cleavage 
between the Advaita and the Dvaita, the 
former being identified with Jnana or the 
path of Jnana and the latter with Bhakti or 
the path of Bhakti. If we study the history 
of religious culture in India, we find also the 
whole stream of Indian spirituality flowing 
from a certain period in two distinct but 
parallel courses one wonderfully developing 
with time on the basis of the Advaita the 
current of Jnana or spiritual insight and the 
other developing in the same marked way 
the current of Bhakti or spiritual love on the 
basis of the Dvaita philosophy. Even the 
lives of great personalities who flourished in 
•India as the makers of that history appear to 
have served to perpetuate and feed this 
divided flow of the spiritual stream. History 
itself for a long peri^ meant clearly to keep 
the two currents apart from each other, 
replenishing and enriching both almost alter* 
nately. So 'com a historical point of view 
as well, it.F '^s proper to draw the line 
between and Bhakti, placing the 


Advaita on the former side and the Dvaita on 
the latter. 

But in modem times, the most significant 
and remarkable phenomenon in the history 
of Indian .spirituality has come to pas.s,-— 
we mean the perfect fusion oftiietwf) currents 
of Jnana and Bhakti, after their divided course 
has been pursued throiigli so many centuries. 
We call thi.s fusion perfect, because by that 
event neither of the two currents had to corn- 
promi.se even an iota of its wealth of develtjp- 
ment, but on the cotitrary each found the 
ciilminatioii of il.s progre.ss in the .synthesis 
implied in the fu'^ion. Let us stiiiiy this 
phenomeiton a little more closely. 

The life of Sri Rainakri.shna Paramahaiisa 
who ciiibodieil thi.s perfect fiLsion of Jnana 
and Bhakti vividly represents to us the 
highest and richest form of Advaita as well 
as Dvaita, while eliminating from both some 
non-e.s.seiitial characteristic.s, advcntitiou.sly 
develo|)ecl, which make them miitiially ex- 
clusive. None ever plied his sword of Jnana” 
so relentlessly as he, when in his practice bf 
Advaita he was making boldly for its iilti* 
mate goal, and after he realised tills goal, 
never did that experience, which remained 
with him ever afterwards, stand in the way of, 
or fit ill with, all the ecstacies and visions 
he experienced in the sphere of Bhakti. 
To say that the higher experiences of Jnana 
and Bhakti became reconciled in his case is 
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not enough, because we speak of reconcilia* 
tion as an intellectual synthesis, while the 
altitude of spiritual experience to which he 
habitually rose transcends all functions of 
intellect. His case therefore presents to us 
not a reconciliation but a transcendental 
unity of Juana and EhaUti. His experiences 
establish for us a spiritual plane wliere Jnana 
and Bhakti combine themselves into a unity 
of spiritual mood and temperament. 

This transcendental unity of Jiiaiia and 
Bhakti had never been so conclusively de- 
monstrated in tiie history of Indian spiritual 
culture. Bliagavad-Gita,fur example, embodied 
a comprehensive synthesis too early in that 
history to take up into it all those develnp- 
inents of the different cults with which the 
disciplines and ihetjries of Jnana and Bhakti 
were enriched in later times, and in Buddha, 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Chailatiya, we find 
only different paths of Yo^a represented in all 
the glory of their success and eilirncy. But 
in this latest embodiment of Indinn spirit- 
uality, we find the highest a^^piiations and 
possibilities of all the Yogas, made manifest 
to us as yet through different isolated lives, 
simultaneously realised and perfectly com- 
bined into a unity of spiritual revelation. 
Here lies the uniqueness of the greatest 
religious phenomenon of the modern age to 
which we have been inviting attention at tlie 
outset. 

Stvanii Vivelcananda based the whole 
sctcMice of religion he preached to the world 
on his clo.se study of tin's pln.'iiomenon and 
on the personal edification he derived from it. 
His lectures on the different Yogas present 
to us a scheme of religion, in whicit ail lines 
and paths of spiritual development are co- 
ordinated to one another, each being free to 
move towards the highest to which it aspires. 
And the principle by virtue of which this 
miracle of systematisation was wrought was 
nothing but that practical wisdom which the 
great Swam! derived from his practice and 
realisation of the Advaita as instilled into 


his soul by his Master. Never before was 
the Advaita called upon to achieve such a 
master-stroke of sy.stematisation in the his« 
tory of our collective spiritual life. We know 
what the glorious Advaita accomplished when 
in some past crisis of our history the whole 
of Vedic spiritual culture had to be re- 
stated in the form of Tantrik wisdom. At 
that time, its task of re-adju.stment and 
synthesis was concerned mainly with l*•ituals, 
ceremonies and psychological (Yoga) prac- 
tices. But in the present age the same task 
of the Advaita lay in stiblimer altitudes of 
spiritual experience opened up before man 
mostly by the developments of Bhaktiyoga 
and Karmayoga. And in rising equal to its 
present task, the Advaita, as embodied in the 
lives of Swami Vtvekauanda and his master, 
has revealed to us a new aspect of its signi . 
ficance as a philo.sophy and con.sequeiUly 
new possibilities of its practice in actual life. 
Let tis briefly examine this new development 
of the Advaita. 

The very key to the proper understanding 
of the Advaita philosophy is a psychological 
truth which few students make themselves 
familiar with when commencing their study 
of the system. This truth may be stated 
as follows : That which relates the subject 
and the object in every fact of consciousness 
is greativ than both the subject and the 
object. For the term " greater ” we may also 
put “ more real.” But this relating Reality 
stands beyond the whole system of subject- 
object relations, and as a result, the subject 
appears to us to be the most cential fact 
in the whole system. Hi]ir.<in thought in- 
cluding all schools of philosophy except the 
Advaita acknowledges subjectivity therefore 
to be the summit of all the attributes of all 
forms of existence. In its view of thing.s 
personality is the . highest category ; that 
which is alleged to transcend subjectivity is 
either a mistaken reflection of objectivity 
or simply null and void. Even the God of 
human Ihoughl is put under the category of 
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subjectivity. Tlie cause uf the wliule creation 
must be a creator, — a subject havini' infinite 
relations witli infinite objects. In fact, sub- 
jectivity defines the highest conception of 
reality to which human thought rises. 

But the very first step in Advaita pliiluso* 
phy is to transcend this ordinary common- 
sense conception of reality. That only is 
real, in and through which the subject finds 
itself related to the object. Wc cannot say 
why or how this Reality relates the subject 
to the object ; for why or how means ways 
of relaledness and neither can be askeil of 
.the Unrelated relating. So intellect has to 
acknowledge its inability to reach the Reality 
as it is in itself, and can only know it as the 
world or as the system of subject-object 
relations. 

Just at this juncture, religion comes and 
claims to lead us where intellect fails to reach, 
and it is only Revelation which substantiates 
this claim uf religion. Therefore Saiikara- 
charya, for exHinple, persistently points to 
the Vedas as the basis of the A<lvaita. Relig- 
ion says on the autliorily of Revelation that the 
whole world or the whole system of subject- 
object relations is not what it appears to be 
purely through our intellect. In the place of 
these appearances, religion imports a God 
and a system of relations through God. If wc 
generalise all the modes of such importation 
represented by the various religious creeds, 
w'e find that what all these creeds aim at is to 
recognise subject-object relations only as 
the symbolisation of the Reality, and thereby 
to carry the human mind from the symboli- 
sation to the Reality. Tlie Advaitist creed, for 
instance, takes up selfiiood in man as a 
symbolisation and then strives to free this 
self from the upadhis or the adjuncts consist- 
ing in subject-object relations which go to 
make up the symbolisation. When this 
symbolisation drops off, self-hood resolves 
itself back into its Real substance, the 
Absolute. This is the negative or the 
ucti ncti method of Vedanta. Then there 


is the positive method of dualistic creeds, in 
which the symbolisation is not directly 
negated but is sought to be melted into 
Reality, as it were, by the very intensity of 
its affirmation. A toy baby and a girl who 
caresses it, for example, symbolise motherly 
love which is latent in the girl. Intensify the 
symbolisation and tl»e reality of tlie clay 
toy as also the fact of symbolising become 
resolved into the reality of mother-love which 
then fills the girl’s mind and heart. The 
more is symbolisation intensified, the more 
dues the fact symbolised assert its reality 
and supplant that of the symbol. The school 
of Rhakti takes fullest advantage of this truth 
about s^Miibolisation. It accepts the subject- 
object relation, (or the generalised principle 
as union between the Divine and the human,) 
as suinbolising Hhakti or love. And as this 
relation is intensified more and more, the 
reality of Bhakli asserts itself and absorbs 
the reality of all other subject-object relations. 
In this way the Bhakli school aspires to 
reach that stage of the process where the 
reality of all other ci.jox inents through 
subjeclivil)' becomes meigeci in the supreme 
reality of Ifiiakti or love, though still maintain- 
ing subjectivity and objectivity in the subtlest 
form possible. It was this halting conception 
of the reality of love or Parabhakli whicli in 
fact proved an obstacle on the way of harmo- 
nising Advaita and Dvaita, Juana and Bhakti. 

Now we have shewn that whatsoever may 
be t,he recognised method through which 
religion seeks to lead its votaries from sym- 
bolisation to Reality, all p.'iths must finally 
lead to Rome. But the relip.ious creeds of the 
world mostly prefer to stop short on the way 
at some point where each .sticks up its finger- 
post of salvation under various names. The 
old Advaitist school might remonstrate with 
each pointing out the fallacy in its concep* 
tion of salvation and trying to impress the 
truth of its own. But no creed would give 
up its own line of spiritual progress to test the 
truth uf salvation in the Advaitist path, and 
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tlieiefore! the Dvaitist schools contented tliem- 
sclves with criticising the Advaitist doctrines 
fr<jm their own intcHectnal standpoint, while 
the old Advaitist following more or less 
ins own negative method could not siibstan* 
tiatc his point about the final unity of salva- 
tion to the satisfaction of other creeds which 
piiihue the positive method of symbolisalion. 
Thus the harmonisation of all creeds re- 
mained an unrealised desideratum, an unsolved 
problem. 

The polulion of this problem came from 
the lofiy spiritual experiences of Sri Rama- 
krishna Parainalian.sa. He plunged himself 
heart and soul into the practice of the dna- 
listic creeds, Hindu, Islamic and Christian, 
and after having gained the highest ex- 
periences to which each of them aspires but 
which still afford room for llie duality of sub- 
ject and object, he proceeded further along 
each line of practice till the Advaitist 
goal was reached in cacli case, a goal where 
every vestige of dualism merges. In his 
life e have the actual demonstration how 
nvei y path of spiritual practice if persevered in 
even beyond its current ideal of salvation is 
bound to cairy a spiritual aspirant beyond all 
symbolisation to the nltimate Reality. It is 
as the outcome of these actual experiences that 
Sri Kamakrishn.'i gave li) the w<iihl ids well- 
known watchword <if religious harmony, viz : 
iVtFT ** iio many faiths, so many 

paths.*’ 

And tite Advaita was demonstiated to be 
the one goal of all llicse paths. And be- 
cause it was not any intellectual method of 
demonstration lliat did it, but a method which 
implied more than any thing else the practice 
of every creed constituting itself one of these 
paths, the Atlvaitist goal cannot but be 
recognised by every creed as its own ultimate 
goal which any of its votaries should be 
free to strive towards if he chooses. At the 
same time it is assured that no man need 
give lip the creed to which he belongs by 
spiritual temperament and predilections, only 


It would conduce to the interests of religions . 
harmony if eacli creed recognises the great 
truth of religious unity demonstrated by Sri 
Rainakrishna. 

Rut a clear demand has not only been 
made out for a broadening of the Dvaitist 
creeds, but it is also required of the Advaitist 
creed to rc-adjnst itself in view of the new 
claims that have been proved on its behalf. 
Henceforward, this scliool must be watchful 
against a loo exclusive insistence on tlie 
negative method anywhere in its own camp. 
In former age*?, worship in dualistic forms was 
recognised by this school only as a prelimi- 
nary discipline calculated to bring about 
that purification of miiul and heart which 
alone qualifies a man to proceed with the 
negative method of “ ncti-iieti.** This scant 
recognition of dualistic worship has now 
to be superseded by its wholesale ac- 
ceptance as a regular part of its own 
essential di'-ciplinc. In fact, the same accept- 
ance which the Advaitist .school once succes- 
fuliy offered to Tanlrik dualism, has now to 
b»: exlciuled to all forms of dualism estab- 
lished in the world. In Tantrik worship we 
find the Advaita imparting to all important 
ceremonial steps its real significance. The 
worshi|)per is in fact never allowed to lo.se 
sight of the Advaitist goal and of the fact 
that all the ritualistic steps tend to carry 
hitn nUimalely to the same goal. The 
Taiilras, when finally Ilindiiised, accepted the 
Advaita not only as their new inspiration and 
.setting blit also as the immanent end govern- 
ing all their ritualism. 

Sf) in accepting all dualistic forms of 
religions practice as part and parcel of 
its own scheme of dLscipIine, tiie Advaita 
has naturally to broaden out its own 
sphere of practice. This broadening out 
consists in recognising, side by side with il» 
negative method, the positive method of 
intensifying the symbolisation with a view to 
its ’filial resolution into the Reality. During 
the Tantrik .synthesis, the importance of iUU 
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positive method was not much brought into 
prominence, because emphasis was laid then 
more on the Advaitist doctrine of the Atman 
wSelf as forming the commonsudstanc^ behind 
the worshipper and the worshipped than on the 
other phase of the doctrine which maintains 
only to be real which causes subject- 
object relations. This phase of the Advaita 
has a special bearing on the spiritual stand* 
point of the Bhakti school. The Advaita of 
the Tantras seeks to resolve the duality of 
the worshipper and the worshipped into their 
unity of substance, while now in taking over 
the Bhakti school into its fold the Advaita 
must seek to resolve the duality of personal- 
ities related in love, or the subject-object 
duality, into the unity of the Principle under- 
lying the relating of the subject and object. 
The highest category for the Bhakti school 
of all subject-object relations is love. So 
love may be taken to represent in human 
language that supreme Principle which breaks 
itself up, as it were, into subjectivity and 
objectivity, ** I ” and ** thou.” But as the 
Principle only is real and the breaking up un- 
real, we find in love the perpetual tendency 
of merging back the “ I ” and the ** thou ” ; in 
fact, love consists in each term of the relation, 
called either the lover or the beloverl, seek- 
ing to lose itself in the other, while the 
actual outcome is that each loses itself the 
more in love. So the very psychology of 
love shows that with the intensification of 
love the apparent reality of the related terms 
yields itself up into the absolute reality of 
love, which must in the end absorb therefore 
the fading duality of the lover and the be- 
loved. So the breaking up or symbolisation 
of love into the relation of the lover and the 
beloved is a fact which the Advaita need not 
find itself at a loss to harmonise with its 
.own doctrine of one Reality and Vivarta 
or creative superimposition. On the other 
liand, the Advaita may very well supplement 
its negative method by accepting the positive 
UiclhoJ of affirming and intensifying the 


symbolisation which defines the creed of the 
Bhakti school. This extension of the scope 
of the Advaita lias actually been effected by 
the experiences of Sri Ramakrishna within 
the sphere of his practice of Bhakti ; and 
this is what we mean by the new develop- 
ment of the Advaita in the present age. 


EPISTLES OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

XLXIX. 

Knshnifr, 

S5ih Aug. 1898. 

Dear — 

It is a lazy life I am leading for the last 
two months, floating leisiirel}' in a boat, 
which is also my home, up and down the 
beautiful Jheltim, through the most gorgeous 
scenery God’s world can afford, in nature’s 
own park, wliere the earth, air, land, grass, 
plants, trees, mountains, snows and the hu- 
man form, all express on the outside at least 
the beauty of the Lord ; — with almost no 
possessions, scarcely a pen or an ink-stand 
even, snatching up a meal whenever or where- 
ever convenient, the very ideal of a Rip Van 
Winkle I ♦ * • 

Do not work yourseh out. It is no use; 
always remember, — ^“Duty is the mid-day 
sun whose fierce rays are burning the very 
vitals of humanity.” It is necessary for a time 
as a discipline ; beyond that, it is a morbid 
dream. Things go on all right whether we 
lend them our helping hands or not. We in 
deitision only break ourselves. There is a 
false sentiment which goes the extreme of 
unselfishness, “only to injure others by its 
submission to every evil.” We have no right 
to make others selfish by our unselfishness ; 
have we ? * * * 

Yours etc. 

Vivekananda. 
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XLXX; 

The Math. 

I6th Dee. 1898. 

Dear — 

• ♦ * # 

The Mother Is our guide and whatever 
happens or will happen is under her ordina* 
tion. 

« • « • 

Yours etc. 

Vivekananda. 

XLXXXI. 

Baid.vanntli, Deoghar, 

29th Dec. 1894. 

My dear D — 

You know already my inability to accom- 
pany you. I cannot gather strength enough 
to accompany you. The cold in the lungs 
continues and that i.s just what makes me 
unfit for travel. On the whole 1 hope to im- 
prove here. 

1 find my cousin has been all tlie.se years 
cultivating her mind with a will and she 
knows all that the Bengali literature can give 
her and that is a good deal, e.specially of 
metaphysics. She has already learnt to sign 
her name in English and the Roman alphabet. 
It is now real brain work to teach her and 
therefore 1 have desisted. I am trying simply 
to idle away my time and force myself to 
take rest. 

Ere this I had only love for you, but recent 
development proves that you are appointed 
by the Mother to watch over iny life, 
hence, faith has been added to love! As 
regards me and my work f hold henceforth 
that you are in.spired and will gladly shake 
off all responsibilities from my shoulder and 
abide by what the Mother ordains through 
you. 

Hoping soon to join yoti In Europe or 
America, 

I remain 

Ever your loving son, 

Vivekananda. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA : THE GREAT 
MASTER. 

Chapter VI, 

The Early Days of Gadadhara. 

[All Rights Reserved by the Author, ] 

fT is wonderful, always, to watch the gradual 
unfoldment of a child’s mrnd as it comes 
ill contact with the world outside day 
after day. And in case a cliild-niiiid, tite object 
of that study, is not an ordinary but a higlily pre- 
cocious one, as the mind of our little Gadadhar, 
die sentiment of wonder verges often upon that of 
the miraculous, in us. The child observes, imi- 
tates, thinks and struggles to express itself as much' 
as we do, only perhaps in its case it does all 
those things mechanically ; or in other words, it is 
guided and led into them by the impulse of the 
habit that has grown upon it all through the 
long series of its past incarnations. That goes to* 
explain again, how every child-mind looks at things 
and events of life from an angle of vision peculiar- 
ly its own, since the very day of its entrance into 
its present incarnation, and ultimately forms and 
expresses its own conclusions regarding each of 
them in a manner quite different from the rest of 
the world. 

The parents of Gadadhar who had to watch 
over the growtli of undoubtedly one of the most 
precocious child-minds of the age, must have 
noted early with ever-increasing wonder how it 
used to form its likes and dislikes of persons and 
things related to itself in a manner peculiarly its 
own, — how on many an occasion it used to inejaire 
about them hi a way that pointed most certainly to 
the depth into which it entered within itself in Its* 
cogitations about them, and how at times it would 
Hash forth its own views and coiKlusions about them 
most unexpectedly, like an elderly man. They 
had found out moreover, on more than one* 
occasion, that their little Gadadhar would resist 
most stubbornly if attempt was made to make him 
accept ways or do things through fear of punish- 
ment, while otherwise he would be quite amenable' 
to reason and love. Thus Nvith liie W' 
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days they had the pleasure to find that tlie child of 
Iheir old age was growing into a healthy little 
boy, whose uniqae ways of looking at persons and 
things combined with his habits of fearlessness, 
truthfulness and other virtues promised for him 
a great future. And did not the wonderful visions 
that they had of him before and after he was born 
tend the same way ? Thus with joy and trepidation 
they perfornied the ceremony of initiating the boy 
in the three R's as soon as he reached his fifth 
year and invoked the blessings of the goddess of 
learning and fine arts, mother Sarasvati, upon 
him on the day. And little Gadadhara was thence 
sent daily to the pdthtdld (lit. reading-room) or the 
neighbouring village school, which used to have 
its sitting, in the spacious nai-tnandap (or, the hall 
for the musical and theatrical performances on 
festive occasions) of the Laha family, the Zemindar 
or the land-lord of the village. 

From what we have gathered from various 
sources of the early days of Gadad bar's life, we 
have been struck with the wonderful qualities of 
heart that he manifested from the very beginning, 
iyil the accounts of these days of his life, are 
unanimous on the point that he used to attract 
everyone toward.s him with his winning ways. The 
elderly ladies of the neighbourhood used to love 
and regard him as one of tlieir own children, the 
boys and girls of his own age would always be led 
by him in their sports and pastimes, and even 
grown-up people would feel so much attracted 
after meeting him once that they would invite him 
frequently to iheir own families and send him 
presents as tokens of their love every now and then. 
As an instance of this we can relate the visit 
of our little Gadadhar to a well-to-do family at 
Bliursubo, a village situated about a mile to the 
north of Kamarpukur. The head of the family 
was perhaps the richest landlord within many 
miles around and had earned a great reputation 
for himself on account of his liberality and large- 
beartedness. It is said even to this day how on 
more than one occasion he bad invited to his 
place a hundred-thousand men of the Brahmin 
class alone, from many a mile around, and made 
elabor|i^ arrangements for feeding and providing 
them aaels with suitable presents 1 The poor and 
the lowly always found bis hospitable doors open 
to give them a hearty welcome and his kind heart 


and hand ready to help them on every emergency, 
'rhe big tanks that he excavated in and about 
his village, such as the elephant-tank, the pleasure- 
tank etc. for the benefit of the people, the large 
mangoe-groves that he planted and dedicated 
to the use of his poor neighbours, tiie temples 
that he erected in the neighbourhood and various 
other things that still bear the stamp of liis name — 
all go to prove that he did not bear the title of 
Raja in vain. 

Now it so happened that Raja Manick Chandra 
Banerjee knew Khudiram the father of our little 
Gadadhar from a long time and valued higiily 
the friendship of that poor but proud and austere 
Brahmin, who had preferred abject poverty be- 
fore falsehood and the creature-comforts of life, 
and had borne it so bravely in silence and retire-, 
ment without demeaning himself by asking favours 
from his rich but lukewarm friends of yore. He 
watched his career with great interest, invited him 
frequently at his f>\vn place, although never 
officious to canii' ior*v:.rd with liis help having 
regard to his sensitive ili>|M)siiioii, and souglit his 
disinterested advice on many an important occasion 
of his own life. Thus the two men of rare and 
genuine merit who were so wide apart from each 
other as regards the status whicli wealth afforded 
them in society, met frequently on equal terms 
and esteemed and respected each other on account 
of the manly qualities which they lx>(li possessed. 
And so Khudiram, who always felt himself free 
In company with the Raja Manick, took his little 
boy Gadadhar with him on one of such visits, 
thinking it would please his friend to see the little 
one, who had blessed him so late in life. Now 
little Gadadhar behaved himself in such a way on 
the occasion that he became quite a favourite with 
the Raja and all his liousehold since that day ; and 
they used to take him over to Bhursubo regularly 
from now and load him with valuable presents 
on his return. It is said that Ramjaya the brother 
of the Raja had told Kiiudiram one day, ''Brother, 
your Gadadhar is not an ordinary child ; the 
Divinity within shines so clear through his little 
body andtnind that he makes us feel as if we are 
before the Divine-child, whom we worsiup.*' And 
strange as it may appear, our little Gadadhar, who 
was less than five years old at the time, never 
felt any qualms to. go to visit the family of the 
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Raja all alone with a servant \vhom he had not 
known before. 

So our little GadadliH'. knew no fenrs even from 
his earlie^t da}'S, and not only was he not afraid 
of approaching strangers, but with his radiant 
smile, his bright answers to questions and pre- 
cocious remarks, and above all, his loving and 
endearing ways, would make them feel as if he was 
of their own kith and kin. It is said that he was 
fearless in other directions also, and would 
always feel undaunted where olheis of his own age 
became invariably nervous and friglitened. As an 
instance of the kind we shall narrate here a little 
incident that happened in the family about this 
time. We have told the reader already how all 
the relations of Khudirain liad the psycliic tempera- 
ment. llis wife Chandrft, his son Kaiiikuniar, 
his (laughter Katyayani and even his sister Rain- 
sila, who used to visit the family from time to 
time, were all more or less alike in that respect. 
Of those the last one, Rainsila, would lose herself 
so completely in her meditations of the goddess 
Sitala, as to feel herself identified witli the goddess 
on some days and would speak and liehave on 
such occasions as one pos-sessed by that liiglier 
Being. It is said that siic used to look quite 
different from her ordinary self at those limes and 
always excited the feelings of awe and reverence, 
fear and wonder, in the hearts of every one, 
who saw her, with her predictions and blessings 
and powers of healing diseases. The family 
would treat her on such occasions as the goddess 
herself and would listen and obey her commands 
implicitly. Now, Gadadliar, who was very fond of 
his aunt, had the first opportunity of seeing her in 
one of those strange moods when he was less than 
five years old. It is said that he became much 
astonished at first to find her behaving so unusual- 
ly, but instead of getting frightened remained near 
and watched her carefully and at last whispered 
to his mother, “ It would be such a fun if the one, 
who possesses auntie now, would come upon me, 
for then 1 would be able to see things as she has 
been doing ! ’* 

Even from this time Gadadhar showed great 
aptitude for imitating perfectly the voice and 
manners of others in fun and proved to hi.s parents 
that he possessed drn malic powers and a great 
sense of humour. Again, his father was greatly 


astonished to find that he possessed 'such a wonder- 
ful and tenacious memory as to he able to repeal 
every thing tiiat he told him even after the first 
hearing and to retain it in his mind fur ever, it 
was the custom in Hindu families to make the 
little boys, learn the geneblogical table of their 
forefadiers and little verses in Sanskrit in saluta- 
tion to various gods and godiiesscs. I'liey were 
told, besides, stories from the two great national 
epics of tin; Raiiiayana and the Mahabharaia even 
before they were foniially initiatcii in tiie mysteries 
of Lite thrt e R\^. And liiile (ladadhar had not 
only learned these things from his father’s lips 
but could also repeat verbatim some portions 
of the Bengali version of the epics by simply 
hearing his father reading them, even before he 
learned his alpliabets. And we can well imagine 
how eagerly he looked forward to the time when 
he would be able to read the sacred epics himself 
like the rest of the family. He mastercil the 
alphabets quickly and made siicli strides after 
joining the school that in less than a year he 
was able to read the Bengali version of them, 
as well as all the other Bengali books that he 
could lay his hands on. Indeed from that lime 
forward he dived deep, daily, into those sacred 
books, the fountain-head of every Indian inspira- 
lioii of later times, and the poet in him pondered 
and brooded over the noble characters and their 
doings in '(iich a way as to make of them living 
and moving personalities around him. Ills 
powerful imagination would airtimes spread its 
golden wings over immense gaps of time and 
space and carry him over to the doors of the 
palaces at .Ajodhya or at Hastinapnr to witness the 
magnanimous deeds of Rainti, his faithful Sita and 
his devoted brother Lakslimana or the noble 
. doings of the five Pandava hi others. Thus passed 
the days of our little Gadadhar, after ho joined the 
school, with absorbing interest in the Sacred Books 
and the characters contained therein, and they 
helped to educate and mould his young mind and 
heart rapidly and in accordance with the old 
Indian ideals, even from these day.s. 

The folk-lores of the villages around had a 
deep attraction for our little Gadadhar, besides the 
great epics. Bengal has always been great for 
poetical culture, and its poetry lias followed mainly' 
through the two distinct sacred channels of the 
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cult of ilie Divine Motherhood and that of the 
worship of Krishna and his beloved Radha. The 
miraculous doings and stories of self-manifestation 
of the local dieiies of many villages, also, used to 
attract the imagination of the poets and their 
verses and hymns were being widely circulated 
by the swarm of beggars who daily sang them 
to the edification of the people as they visited the 
doors of every family of the villages around, for 
alms. Manuscripts of some of those stories and 
hymns could be found at the time and our little 
Gadadliar used to get hold of these and make 
copies of them, some of which are still to be 
found preserved in the family and in the Rama- 
krishna Math at Belur in the district of Howrah 
ill Bengal. Legends, such as that of the Divine 
Mother Yogadya of Kshiragram, who it is said 
had been brought over by Mahabira, the devoted 
monkey general of Rama after killing Main- 
Havana, the brother of Kavana, the demon king of 
Ceylon, and jilaced in that village since that 
time, — of the famous image of Siva at Tarakesvara, 
a village situated at about eighteen miles to the 
east of Kamarpukur — or of that of the big tank 
about ten miles from Khudiram's place and known 
even to this day as the tank of Ranajit Ray, the 
man who it is said had such unique devotions to- 
wards the Divine Mother that She appeared in the 
family for a time as his own little daughter — 
legends such as those, and their number was 
numerous, had great fascination for tlie mind of 
our little Gadadliar. His young eyes shed tears 
while he used to read them and his young heart 
felt a deep yearning for a sight of the Divine 
Mother. And thus he passed many hours and 
days even from this time in trying to imagine the 
wonderful beauty of the Divine Mother and Her 
great compassion towards Her devotees or the 
great love of the l«ord Krishna towards the simple 
boys and girls in the shady and beautiful groves of 
Brindaban. 

It must not be imagined however, from what 
we have said before, that our little Gadadliar be- 
came so much absorbed in his study of the sacred 
epics and the folk-lores of his age that he took 
no interest in plays and sports as is natural to a 
child of his age. With all his lofty propensities 
and his precocious mind, he w'as entirely a child 
of natir e and did instinctively the proper thing. 


Therefore, as it was natural for his vigorous mind 
to get concentrated deeply on the subject of his 
study, so it was natural also for it to do the 
same on sports and pastimes in which he engaged. 
And it is said that none of his companions excelled 
him in climbing trees, in swimming, running and 
the pursuit of games such as ' Hide and Seek,' 
* Hadu-du-dii,' ' Hunsh-Hunsh ' and the rest— 
and none ever excelled him in devising new games 
and playing all sorts of boyish pranks, suck as in 
robbing orchards, in teasing and frightening people 
who became angry with them on account of their 
noisy mirili and in doing things which disturbed 
the elderly people and wiiicli they were forbiilden 
to do. Indeed in all . such matters our little 
Gadadliar always iiad the lead of his companions. 

As an instance of the kind, we may tell the 
reader of the incident which took place one day 
in the ladies* bathing ghat at Haldarpukur, the 
big tank close to the house of our little Gadadliar. 
The boys were having one of liieir * ripping ’ times 
in the water on the day to the great incoiivenieiice 
of the ladies, when an elderly lady, who was 
muttering her prayers after her bath, as was the 
custom, became very much annoyed with them and 
told them in angry words to leave the place and 
have their s|>ort in that part of the tank where 
male persons used to have their bath, for, she 
said, it was not proper for boys to be prying about 
in places where ladies had their bath. And when 
little Gadadliar asked her why it was not proper, 
she scolded him vehemently all the more and 
threatened to get him punished by reporting ids 
behaviour to his parents. Little Gadadliar who could 
not see any impropriety in the aff iir came thence- 
forth for a few days daily to tiie place and watched 
the ladies secretly, to find outilie reason why he was 
scolded. At last the matter readied his iiiolher's 
ears, who knowing beforehand that her boy was not 
amenable to threats, appealed to his heart, and 
asked him whether it was proper for him to do a 
thing by wliicli slie lierself as well as all of her 
sex felt their dignity greatly injured, namely to 
watch them in their toilette. And little Gadadliar 
now understood the reason and never did the thing 
any more. 

Tiie all-absorbing interest of Gadadliar in the 
ideal characters of the epics and his constant 
brooding and concentration on them brought ouCr 
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however, a most unlooked-for result, as soon as he 
reached his seventh year. Bengal being the richest 
rice-producing province in India, the people of her 
rural villages have always fed their boys with that 
article of food, and besides the two meals of boiled 
rice during the course of the day, the boys are 
given fried rice and fried paddy, sometimes 
sweetened with molasses, at breakfast and tiffin 
times. And boys' and girls about the age of our 
little Gadadhar would often carry their rimple 
breakfast in small wicker-baskets and eat it in 
the open, sitting together or walking here and there 
and chatting with one anntlier. The cottage of 
Khiidiram being on the western outskirts of the 
village, close to where the fields began in that 
direction, Gadadhar would often eat his breakfast 
as he roamed about in tlie fields. As lie was 
doing so one summer morning he noticed the rise 
of a thunder-cloud in the distant horizon. It 
began to spread rapidly covering the blue expanse 
of heaven and looked so sombre in its black 
grandeur that the poetic sense in him became 
thoroughly roused and rivetted by it. A flock of 
cranes rose at this time suddenly from the 
neighbouring fields and in their measured flight 
spread their snow-white wings against the deep 
dark sky, raising such a beautiful contrast that the 
inmost .soul of the boy was thrilled with pleasure, 
lie watched and watched forgetting all about his 
breakfast, until at last his mind became <60 much 
absorbed in contemplation of the beauty of 
it all that he lost all consciousness of his 
surroundings and even of his own body ! A kind 
neighbour happening to walk in that direction 
found the boy lying in that condition by the road- 
siile with his breakfast strewn all around and 
carried him home to his parents. He became 
quite his own self, however, in a little while and 
when asked what ailed liim at the time, he asserted 
strongly that it was no ailment whatsoever, only 
that his mind getting thrilled with a deep sense of 
pleasure on looking at the beautiful sight became 
somehow unified with the same. His parents, how- 
ever, would not believe his statement and taking it 
to be the first appearance of some serious malady 
took him to tiie pliysicians and kept him indoors 
for a few days to get him completely rested. 
But as a second attack of the kind did not come 
upon him soon and he looked as strong and 


healthy as ever the seriousness of the afTair gradual- 
ly slipped out of the minds of the family and he 
was permitted erelong to go to sclirud and do 
everything else as he had been dtiing before. 

The seventh year had in its store a deep 
sorrow as well, for our little (iadadliar. Fur 
his father Khudiram whose liealtii bad been failing 
rapidly of late died while be was on a visit to 
his sister’s place at Saleinpnr f(»r the Diirga- 
puja festival, celebrated annually with great eclat 
by the family. His eldest son K.iinkiiinar and bis 
sister's son Ramchand for whom he had always 
the most genuine affection were by his side at the 
time and the last words that he uttered were a 
deep and devoted call on his luteiary Deity, Kaghu- 
bira, in whose hands he commended liiinself be- 
fore the supreme moment. Klniilirain died in 1843 
A. D. while he was sixly-ciglit years old. 

Swanii Saiadananda. 


THE VAIRAGYA SATAKAM 
OR THE HUNDRED VER.SES ON Ur.NUNCIA- 
TION BY miAKTRlM XKI. 

( Continued from paiie 21 i\ 

^ , 




71. What are worth the Vedas, the 
Smritis, the readings from Puranas, the vast 
Shastras, or the mazes of ceremonials, which 
give ns, as their fruits, a resting-place in 
heaven, (which is, as it were, ) a village (inter- 
spersed ) with huts ! All else is but the 
bargaining of traders except that one way 
which admits one into the state of supreme 
bliss in one’s Self, and which is like the (final ) 
destructive Are to consume the evolving mass 
of vvorldl) miseries. 
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I TIir Sliasfra.s. In- wJiUi is tnuunt here Logic, 
Giainmer etc. and the six systems of philosophy 
are said to he v:ist because of the amplitude of 
ctnnmcnt. illustration and arginnciU with which their 
doctrines have been developed. ; 

Ji^*T«»TrTif^ 4 TT: I 

vrrr 

y2. Scein" when set all over with 

liie fires of c:\'clic destruction the .stately 
mountain iVfeni topples down, the seas which 
are the abode of numerous sharks and 
aquatic animals are dried np, and the earth 
(itself ) comes to an end, though held firm by 
the feet of inoimlain'J, what to speak of this 
body as unsteady as the end of the ear of a 
young elephant. 

\^rfitp|T’~Ac*cording to Hindu mythology the 
mountains arc reganlcd us the supporters of the 
earth. 

^irfrfTrftr-— I’la? cosntic c<*nll:tgrali(.n ut the end 
of the present cycle. 

»!nr »if?T^nM?rr ¥er ^ 
qrrt qiVjpi^tr H qn!’ q 

73. fin old age) the body becomes 
shrivelled, the gait becomes unsteady, the 
teeth fall out, the eye-sight is lost, cleafnes.s 
increases, the mouth slavers, relatives do not 
value ( one'.s ) word.s, the wifedoe.s not iiur.se; 
and alas I even the .son of a man of worn-out 
age turns hostile. 

qij fiiTtqrrqrr 

qqrq qi'CTqftqqqq qqr sqfwq I 

qq<i«f q Tq q qqqq: iivwn 

74. Seeing the grey hairs on the head of 
a man, '■■ndjlemalic of discumfitiue by old age. 


youthful women at once fly away from him, 
as if from a CI»an-lala*s ( the nntoncliable 
in caste ) well whereon is placed a .structure 
of bone.s ! 

WCfft<Trft‘ 3 TO?Tgfe— may be taken to (pialify 
or igq9 If it be taken as qualifying the 
former, it would mean : this frame-work of bones, 

( meaning the old man). 

[ It was a custom in former times with the 
Chandala« to line tiicir well with bones for orna- 
mentation.] 

qiqf^^qftrq qfrcqq^ qrqancr fT?fr 
qrqs& fp grqq fa t q f d g a r qrq?gqf qrgq: 1 
WTfqwq^ qq?^ qgr- 

qqq g ^ q < 8 >q<i arcgqq: »fitgq: vsx 

75. As long this body is free from de.sease 
and decrepitude, as long senility i.s far off, as 
long the powers of the sense’s are unaffected 
and life is not decaying, so long \Vl.se per.son.s 
should put forth inigliiy exertions for the 
sake of their supieme good, for when the 
house i.s on fire what avails setting about 
digging a well ( for water '. 

qq^qsq-. fqiqfvr^qHTq'. 
gt g W T ^ r^gr^T g q q ft q^ w . Hi%qqq 1 
fqqrw: qw^qrgq fq^«TsqT?5q?:w- 
w fqw: ftf i:q: ^feqqfqqqrgfq 3 rq llvsill 

76. Shall we live by the celestial river 
practising aiisl^tiitic.'-', or shall we amiably 
serve ( our ) wive.s graced by virtties, or shall 
we efrink of the currents of scriptural 
literature or of the nectar of diverse poetical 
literature? Man having the longevity of a 
few iwi»'.kiiri«j;;s of the eye. we do not know 
which ( of these ) to undertake ! 

grrorwranfi’ f%fqg^ 

qq *q gqi% W q^qn: I 

ss^tdq qfqq 

qr^qq^ srqra fqgqrsfqq qw- «'»« 

77. The.se rulers of the world, having 
minds rc.sllciis like a horse ai.d (therefore) diffi- 
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cult to please^ and ambitious as we are with 
minds pitched on vast gjain, and as age steals 
away bcxiily strength and death steals away 
this dear life, ah friend ! nothing and nowhere 
else is there good for the wise in this world 
excepting the practice of austerities. 

(To be continued). 


SOME LETTERS OF SWAMI 
RAMAKRISHNANANDA. 

( 5 ) 

Triplicane, 

14. 8. 04. 

My dear Mr. Cliockaliiigam, 

I am very glad lo read the description of your- 
self, It is very good of you that you want to be a 
true Yogi. But before you allempt to he one, 
you must have to do some proliminary things 
which are absolutely necessary just as the founda- 
tion is necessary for the creali'ui of a building. 

Try to be dutiful to youvs»‘lf, towards your wife, 
and children, if you have any. Try to be dutiful 
towards your relatives, friends and neighbours. 
Be charitable, honest, plain and truthful. Lastly, 
have an intense devotion and love f<u' God, the 
author of your being. I.ead this sort of life as 
long as it docs not become one with your nature. 
For, you should know it for a fact, that unless 
a man is physically and inciitally pure, he has no 
right to enter the Holy Shrine of Yoga. Yoga 
does not consist in merely holding the l)reitlh, and 
making prauavauhi and various postures. It 
means getting rid of all chi!/xi~7'nlih^ or desires. 
The pure alone can get rid of the e\il cITecl of 
evil desires. So, my dear, try lo be pure, by being 
dutiful towards your parents, wife, children, rela- 
tives, friends and neighbours. Be an ideal house- 
holder first, and then alone you will be able to be 
a real Yogi, otherwise not. 

With my best love and blessings, 

I am yours aflFeclionatcly, 

Rainakrishnananda. 


FAMINE RELIEF WORK OF THE 
RAMKRISHNA MISSION. 

We published in November, a report and 
appeal of the Rainkrishna Mission, dated the 21st 
Seplcinber, 1*^15, in connection wilii its relief 
Work carried on in 'ripperah, Cacliar, Baiikiira, 
Kotalipara (Faridpiir;, and Balasore. The next 
report published Ijy the Mission is dated the 31st 
October, 1915. This report announces that the 
work in Cachar from its centre at SUchar has been 
closed, owing to better conditions prevailing among 
the people there. During the last four weeks 
from the 6th Sept, to the 4lh Oct. this centre 
relieved successively 1054, 730, 884. and 875 
people from 75, 80, 94 and 95 villages. In Tipperah 
from twelve centres, during the same weeks, about 
220 villages were relieved, the number of persons 
weekly relieved being more than 4500. 

Besides B:ml in Balasore ( Orissa ) another 
Centre was opened at Agarpira during this period, 
with six villages under its radius of relief and 134 
persons lo relieve. At B.mt, in the 4 successive 
weeks, 310, 245, 474 and 531 persons were relieved 
from 21, 27, 32, and 43 villages successively. 

The centre at Kotalipara, placed under the local 
Ramakrisliiia Sevashrama, was closed after four 
^Ycekly disliibulions. During the Arst three of 
these, this centre reported relief of 846 persons 
from villages averaging about 30. 

I'he sum of Rs. 300 has been sent lo the Thiina 
Bhairab in District Mymensingh, where a centre 
for relief work is lo In; opened at the urgent re- 
quest of the local people. 

But according to reports from the workers, the 
severity of famine condilimis in other places j)ales 
before what llie famished people in Jhiiikura 
District are sunferiiig from. The Government has 
placed the charge of 27 village unions under the 
workers of the Mission. 'I’liese unions they have 
at prOsent distributed under six relief centres. 
Weekly reports from these centres received dining 
6lh Sei)t. to i8lh Oct. give the number of villages 
and persons relieved as fluctuating in every case, 
at least during the first few weeks. In Baiikura 
centre, for instance, from 1315 rcccpicnts, inspec- 
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tion as well as other causes have brought down the 
number to 675 in the fourth ^eek ; in Bishnupur, 
from 766 to 901 ; in Kaniamara from 444 to 710, 
in Onda from 371 to 1808, in Sonainukhi from 
1143 to 1017, and in Indpur from 403 to 369, the 
rough total of persons relieved every week being 
about 5500. 

But the latest report about the work in Bankura 
district shows great embarrassment due to funds 
falling short. An appeal (dated the 2 and Nov.) 
has been issued by the Secretary of the Mission 
for sustained public contributions to funds for the 
Bankura work. We summarise the appeal below, 
and it speaks for itself : — 

In our report dated. Sept. 21, we informed 
the public of the serious outbreak of famine in 
Bankura District, Bengal, and that we had already 
opened centres there to carry on relief work. 
Our mission has up to this time relieved some seven 
to eight thousand people every week in that 
district. Rs. 2500 have been spent every week for 
the purpose. At present we have been compelled 
to cut short our scope of work owing to the want 
of adequate funds. We have now got only Ks. 
3000 in our hand. We can with great diilicuUy 
carry on our work with this sum for about 
two weeks only, though the people sorely need our 
help for a few months more. It i.s needless to say 
that if contributions be not forthcoming we 
siiall be compelled to stop the work thougii 
witli the greatest reluctance. We eagerly look 
forwiird to sustained and energetic help from 
the generous public in aid of these distressed men 
and women. 

Contributions however small will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged at either of the follow- 
ing addresses : — 

(1) Swami Brahmananda, 

The Math, Belur P. O., Dt. Howrah, 

(2) The Manager, Udbodhan OiTice, 

I Mukherji's Lane, Baghbazar P. O., 
Calcutta. 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 

or 

Thb R-x. Mission Sbvashrama, 
Kankhal. 

The Kankhal Sevashrama has completed another 
year of its useful work among the Sadhus and 
Pilgrims of Hardwar, Rishikesh and Kankhal as 
well as the indigent people in the surrounding 
villages. In the present Report we find a record of 
work covering the period from January to December, 
1914; so it does not contain any account of the 
work carried on by the Sevashrama during the last 
Kumbha Mela of Hardwar. 

The total number of persons relieved during 
1914 was 9655, of which 7685 were Hindus, 1036 
Mahommedans, 12 Christians, 784 Chamarsand 138 
sweepers. The persons relieved included visitors 
from almost every part of British India and the 
Native States. The total number of indoor patients 
during the year was zii, as against 154 of the 
previous year and of this number 183 were cured, 
18 left treatment and 8 died! Of 9444 out- 
patients, 1558 were Sadhus and 7886 lay people 
made up of pilgrims and poor inhabitsints of the 
surrounding villages. 

The Night School for the depressed classes had 
38 pupils on the roll during the year. The educa- 
tion is entirely free and there is no age limit. 
The school unfortunately holds its sittings at 
present in the exposed verandah of the Outdoor 
Dispensary. 

The Sevashrama workers helped during the year 
to extinguish three fires in the vicinity of the 
Sevashrama. Certain poor families affected by 
these fires were helped by them with money and 
materials to rebuild their huts. 

We extract below from the Report the fervent 
appeal of the Sevashrama for public help : — 

The Sevashrama is labouring under great dis- 
advantages consequent on its increased activity, 
chief of which is the want of accommodation. We 
are glad to announce that in response to our last 
year’s appeal the much-needed Cholera Ward was 
completed in April 1915 and did inestimable 
service during the last Kumbha Mela, which will 
be noticed in proper place in the Report for the 
next year. But there are other pressing needs 
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Still. The first need of the Affiirama is an outdoor 
dispensary on the roadside, on the newly-acquired 
site in front of the Ashrama, the present dispensary 
being too small for the purpose, and having no 
operation room. Besides it being situated in the 
interior of the Ashrama, people get no opportunity 
to know that there is such a dispensary to minister 
to their wants. When this new building is com- 
pleted,! the present dispensary may be used for 
the purpose of the Night School for the depressed 
classes, which is at present housed in an open 
verandah and leaves the students exposed to wind 
and rain in the rainy season and winter. Next is 
the need of a separate General Ward with 12 beds, 
for patients other than Sadhus ; the present indoor 
Ward being exclusively meant for Sadhus leaves 
these other siilTerers in the lurch w'hen they need 
prolonged nursing and treatment. Add to this the 
need of funds for the general expenses of the 
Ashrama as well as for its permanency. 

The total cost of erecting these Wards will be 
about Rs. 8,000. But we are confident that con- 
sidering the supreme value of human life and the 
effective aid the Ashrama bestows, this sum will be 
quickly raised through the generosity of our kind- 
hearted countrymen. In the name of suffering 
humanity we appeal to all sympathising souls for 
funds to place the Sovashrania on a secure footing 
as also to facilitate its working. Persons desirous 
of perpetuating the cherished memory of their dear 
relatives may do so by removing any of the above 
wants. 

Contributions, however small, towards any of the 
above funds may be sent to Swami Knlyanananda, 
R-k. Mission Sevashraina, Kankhal, or to Swami 
Brahmananda, President, Ramkrishna Mission, 
Belur, Howrah. 

THEJPANAMA CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS 
PHILOSOPHIES 

A correspondent writes from San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, U. S. A. 

The enlightenment of the Twentieth Century 
civilisation and the marvellous achievements of 
science concentrated in the Panama-Pacific-Inter- 
national-Exposition, are producing a far-reaching 


Infiiicnce which is bringingpeople from the remotest 
parts of the world. 

Of the many congresses and conventions on the 
varied programme of the Exposition, the Congress 
of Religious Philosophies, held on July 29, 30 
and 31, was by far the most interesting. 

First on the programme was the “Christian 
Day,” devoted to the expounding of the different 
denominations of the Christian faith. The in- 
augural address by Rev. Charles F. Aked on “The 
faith of a Univcrsalist,” and an intensely interest- 
ing lecture, “ The Philosophy of Atheism ” by 
Miss Emma Goldman, deserved the hearty applause 
accorded them by the audience. 

On July 30, which was called the “Hindu 
Day,” various speakers discussed the different 
phases of Hinduism. A paper on “ Zoroastrian- 
ism,” was read by ]Mr Fredon D. Birdi. Pandit K. 
D. Sastri, M. D., delivered a fine address on “The 
Philosophy of the Vedas,” which brought forth 
interesting questions and discussions from the 
audience. Swami Prokashananda of the Ramkrishna 
IMission, and in charge of the Pacific Vedanta 
Centre of San Francisoo, gave a most brilliant and 
eloquent address on “ The Universality of Hindu- 
ism.” It came like a tliuiulerbolt, this message of 
truth, and electrified the audience which was com- 
posed mostly of Christians, and many of them 
who had come to criticise the Oriental faith, 
w^ere deeply impressed by the broad and universal 
teachings of Hinduism, and found, by the gener- 
ous reception and a!)plaiise which greeted the 
speaker during his lecture, that not a few in the 
West are realising truilis outside of Christianity. 
According to J. C. Misrow, M. A. of Stanford 
University, the lecture was the best exposition of 
Hinduism given in America since the memorable 
address by Swami Vivekananda at the Parliament 
of Religions in 1893. 

The convention closed successfully with the 
“Oriental Day,” when Buddhism, Mahommedanism, 
Theosophy and other Philosophies were freely 
discussed by representatives from all parts of the 
world. 

Swami Prokashananda, while acting as Vice 
President of the International Buddhistic Con- 
gress, which was held in August 27, gave two ins- 
piring addresses on “Relation of Vedanta to 
Buddhism,” and Ethics of Buddhism.” 



NEWS AND MISCELLANIES. 

The Tithi of the birthday of Swami Viveka* 
nanda comes off on Thursday, the ayih January, 
1916, bein^i; the seventh day after full moon of the 
month, Pous, Therefore the public celebration of 
his birthday anniversary falls on the next Sunday, 
that is the 30th January, 1916. The imhipttja oi 
Sri Ramakrishiia Parainahansa comes off on Mon- 
day, the 6th of March, 1916 and the public anni- 
versary will be celebrated on the 12th March, 1916. 

The annual report of the Mayavati Charitable 
Dispensary is not published, like previous years, 
in December. The dispensary was started in Nov. 
1903, being accommodated in a portion of the 
Advaila Ashrama premises. Every yearly report 
of the Dispensary, therefore, used to give an annual 
record of work carried on from November of the 
previous j'ear to October of the current one. But 
tlie Dispensary having been removed to its present 
building in fan. 1915, it is considered desirable to 
count from now its session fr<»in Jan. to Doc. of 
each year. The record of this year's work there- 
fore will cover, over and above the usual pcfi</d r>f 
one year, the two iiionlhs of Nov. and Dec. of the 
3'ear 1914, during which months the work of the 
Dispensary was conducted fiom the Advaila 
Ashrama premises. Tlic Twelfth Yearly Report 
of the Mayavati Charitable Dispensary will be 
published in the Feb. and March num1)er of the 
Frabuddha Bliarata, as well as in separate booklet 
form for the sake of wider publicity. 


In addition to the Ashrama, opened in 1907 by 
Swami Abhedananda, on a site 370 acres in area, 
in the heart of the beautiful hills of the Berkshire 
Range in Connecticut, about four miles from West 
Cornwall Station ( about 3 hours’ journey from 
New York ), the Swami has established a Vedanta 
Library, 721 West 23rd Street, New York, where 
he meets the public every Sunday, 10-30 a. m. A 
Bhagavad-Gila class is also held here every 
Wednesday, 7-30 p. m. and a Yoga class every 
Friday, 7-30 p. m. During absence of the Swami 
this year, Mr. F. K. Caswell was in charge of the 
classes. 


SWamx Paramananda, Ramkrishna Missioni 
Vedanta Centre, Boston U. S. A., during his recent 
tour in California, delivered four public lectures in 
Los Angeles and two in Long Beach. These lec- 
tures were all well-attended and people very much 
regretted that the Swami paid them sucli a short 
visit. At the Hindu Temple at San Francisco lie 
spoke on “True Universality and Tolerance,” and 
at the Pacific Vedanta Centre in the same city, he 
delivered a lecture on “ True Spiritual Culture, the 
Crying Need of the Day.*’ At San Francisco also 
the Swami was very much requested to prolong 
his stay. 


Teib Bharata Dharma Mahamanclal holds its Sixth 
All-India Convention at Benares from the 24111 to 
the 30lh December, 1915. The programme consists 
of conferences 10 decide important issues of Hindu 
social and religious life, a small exhibition of 
indigenous arts and industries, a Maliaynjna for 
the well-being and success of our Kniperor and his 
Empire, a gnind pri»cession with the Veda Blraga- 
wan at its head ar. 1 \\io present alion of li-les for 
fV.-.linciion in Avis and TietU‘r>, Scholarship and 
Piety etc. Ali believers in the Saiiatana Dharma 
and the spoke.smen of all sects and classes are in- 
vited, as well as the members of the Society. 


We have received copy of a pamphlet written 
on the life of Sri Ramana Maharslii of Arunagiri, 
a living saint of Soiillicrn India. He is described 
to be a great Raja Yogi who has attained tlic goal 
of the Vedic Religion. Saints like him really 
maintain the unique glory of India and her national 
ideal In this modern world with its heart bleeding 
from the effects of the am hi tons worldliness of 
nations. They constitute the very salt of the whole 
humanity, the prop which supports its ulliiiiate 
hopes, the subtle power which protects thc.se from 
being crushed by rampant materialism. Tiiis 
interesting pamphlet may be had of Sj. S. Nara- 
slmhayya, Telegu Muiishi. Police Training 
School, Vellore. 
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Madras picture. (19) Colombo picture. (20) Stand- 
tsture, Wandering monk, taken in Madras, 
the West. 

_ or ijS, or 19, or 20,— 1 patina eaci 

(21) 'Svlr&n)7^^'%eda&nda. Bust. One anna each:. 

(22) 'rhe Rki^vishim Math, Belur. (23) The 

Adi 4 ifi ^shra^ Kla]/idii^ati, Himalayas. (24) Sister 
Nivedita. 23 or 24., li anna each. , , 

.{25)--H'ii^ii|<l|^ple at San Fnlncisco— free. 

I No. nifanted^in your order. 

anager, Pralniddhfl^' Bharata. , 

naimeUh. BluunM. tim, lUi.YiUi jubta^ ^ 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Sri Ramakrishna 

i. (a) In Samadhi, standing posture, Cabinet lo as; 
Bromide Re i. each' (b) Sitting posture, Cabinet 
10 as ; Bromide Re. i each ; the sume, card size 
6 as ; Bromide 10 as. each (c) Miniature photo for 
lockets, I anna ; Bromide i anna 6 pies each. 

(d) Standing posture, immersed in deep Samadhi, 
surrounded by Brahmo admirers, 5''>C4"...6 as, 
Bromide 10 as.(e) Sri Ramakrishna's Altar at the 
Belur Math 5' x 4^, 6 as.. Bromide 10 as. each. ( f ) 
The Dakshineshvar Temple Garden, Cabinet 10 as, 
Bromide Re. i each. ( g ) 'Hie Panchavati Grove, 
Cabinet 10 as.. Bromide Re. i each. 

Swami Vivekananda 

(2) (a)Seated inachair, hair long, taken in California, 
(b) Ditto 5^ths figure, (c) Standing . posture, 
a^ths figure with turban on, with sweetest expre.s- 
sion. (d) Bust with turban, a new picture. 

(3) Chicago Bust with Turban. ( 4 ) Shaven 
head, Yoga posture, taken in 1892. (5) Ditto, as the 
teacher, taken in Madras. (6) Meditation posture, 
deeply absorbed, with turban and long robe on, a 
beautiful picture, taken in England. (7) Sitting 
posture, with turban, taken in Colombo. (8) 27 
different postures of Swami Vivekananda in min- 
iature forms, each cabinet size photo coiUaip^ 

9 postures, divided in 3 groups, (a) ] 

English, and (c) American. (9) Chicago pjctBie^-ni 
a lecturing posture. (9) (a) Full figureV^jsJrfnding 
posture, Wandering Monk, with staff 111 hand. I ’ 

No. 2, (a), or (b), or (c), or (d) or 3. or 4^^s, or 
6, or 7, or 8. (a), or (b), or (c), pr 9 .<?rt 9 )» 
Cabinet size, 10 as. Bromide Re. i each. X, 

X Postage and packing extra in each 
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